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SECOND   ANNUAL   REPOET. 


Office  op  the  Board  op  State  Charities,  ) 

Boston,  Jan.  20,  1866.      J 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ^  in 

General  Court  assembled. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  General  Agent. 

The  State  Institutions. 

Our  Commonwealth  contains  within  her  borders  about  four 
thousand  persons  towards  whom  she  constantly  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  guardian.  She  feeds,  clothes,  lodges,  controls 
and  directs  them.  She  has  invested  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
dollars  for  eleven  establishments,  called  institutions,  into  which 
she  has  gathered,  these,  her  four  thousand  children  and  wards ; 
and  she  employs  nearly  five  hnndred  persons  to  take  care  of 
them,  teach  them,  train  them,  and  govern  and  direct  them.  She 
expends  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  for  this 
work,  and  is  called  upon  every  year  for  more  and  more.  This 
sum  does  not  include  the  money  which  she  pays  to  institutions 
conducted  by  corporations,  to  which  she  makes  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Nor  does  it  include 
the  county  and  municipal  establishments. 

These  institutions  wfte  built  up  at  different  periods,  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  day,  as  the  streets  of  our  capital  were 
laid  out,  neither  upon  any  uniform  system,  nor  with  an  eye  to 
future  necessities.    They  were  located  at  different  places,  as 
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momentarj  convenience  required,  though  sometimes,  unfor- 
tunately, pecuniary  considerations  outweighed  more  important 
ones.  They  were  put  in  charge  of  certain  agents,  or  special 
boards  of  directors,  independent  of  each  other,  and  having  no 
relations  with  each  other,  according  to  the  custom  and  spirit  of 
our  political  and  social  institutions. 

These  agents  and  officials  have,  in  many  respects,  common 
duties,  common  purposes  and  common  interests  ;  nevertheless, 
they  have  no  system  of  communication,  and  no  unity  of  action ; 
and  the  only  place  to  which  all  resort  is  the  office  of  the  State's 
Treasurer. 

The  institutions  have  many  common  objects,  some  of  which, 
certainly,  could  be  accomplished  better  by  united  than  by  separate 
action.  All  the  inmates  are  to  be  fed;  and  they  require  nearly 
a  million  pounds  of  meat,  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
and  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  groceries  and  other  articles. 
They  have  all  to  be  warmed,  and  require  about  six  thousand 
tons  of  coah  They  have  to  be  clothed ;  and  the  houses  have 
to  be  kept  furnished  and  in  repair.  Each  one  of  them  has  to 
send  agents  frequently  to  Boston,  or  other  markets,  to  purchase 
supplies,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  indirectly  to 
compete  with  each  other,  to  the  advantage  of  the  seller. 

It  was  clear  to  thinking  persons  that  all  this  could  be  done, 
with  more  economy  of  money  and  time,  by  a  regular  commis- 
sariat. All  the  staples  could  be  bought  at  wholesale;  meats  on 
the  hoof;  flour  at  the  mills ;  coal  at  the  mines,  and  the  smaller 
articles  by  some  regular  system  jn  the  respective  neighborhoods. 
This  at  least  is  the  way  in  which  a  military  force,  stationed  at 
different  points,  would  be  supplied ;  and  it  is  the  way,  too,  which 
any  shrewd  business  man  would  adopt,  if  he  were 'called  upon 
to  supply  his  operatives  at  different  stations.  Besides,  there  are 
certain  objects  common  to  all  the  institutions  ;  others  common 
to  groups  of  tliem ;  and  it  is  obviously  of  the  first  importance 
to  coordinate  all  the  establishments,  so  as  to  make  them  work 
harmoniously  to  one  great  purpose  andi^nd. 

There  should  be  strict  accountability,  even  to  the  minutest 
details  and  to  the  last  cent;  and  of  course,  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts  adopted,  which  could  be  easily  examined,  compared 
and  settled  at  the  treasury,  or  some  central  agency. 
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In  all  the  Institutions  a  varietj  of  persons  are  employed, 
who  ought  to  have  a  certain  natural  and  acquired  fitness  for 
their  respective  offices ;  and  there  should  be  some  uniform  method 
of  ascertaining  whether  thej  possess  it  or  not. 

The  persons  employed  ought  to  be  paid  at  certain  rates,  and 
these  should  be  adjusted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  a  common 
standard. 

In  all,  there  is  to  be  government,  order,  discipline  and 
industry.  The  principles  which  underlie  these  should  be  well 
considered  and  clearly  set  forth;  and  the  daily  duties  of  officers 
ought  to  have  some  uniformity  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
service. 

In  all  of  them  the  inmates  who  are  capable  of  work  ought  to 
be  employed  at  labor,  in  such  manner  as  will  give  the  greatest 
return  of  profit,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  their  support.  In 
certain  groups  labor  should  be  as  constant  and  severe  as  the 
bodily  health  and  well-being  of  the  inmates  will  bear,  so  as  to 
deter  the  idle  and  vicious.  In  others,  it  should  be  as  constant 
and  diligent  as  may  be  without  impeding  the  cure  of  mental  or 
bodily  disorders.  In  others  still,  as  constant  and  as  hard  as 
is  consistent  with  instruction,  training  and  reformation. 

Moreover,  the  product  of  all  this  labor  should  be,  if  possible, 
coordinated  and  turned  to  the  most  profit.  For  instance,  chairs, 
tables  and  other  furniture  are  constantly  made  at  the  State 
Prison ;  chairs  are  bottomed  at  the  Reform  School  ;  and 
shoes  made  at  some  of  the  almshouses ;  and  the  profits  on  most 
of  this  work  goes  to  the  contractors  or  purchasers.  On  the 
other  hand,  similar  articles  are  constantly  needed  at  the  eleven 
State  Institutions,  and  the  profits  on  their  purchase  is  given  to 
a  dealer. 

Again,  some  of  the  State  Institutions  raise  more  produce  than 
they  need,  and  sell  the  surplus  to  a  dealer,  who  gets  Jiis  profit 
on  the  purchase ;  while  the  other  institutions  purchase  similar 
articles,  and  give  the  profit  to  a  seller. 

It  would  not  be  a  violent  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose 
that  chairs  made  at  the  prison  are  sometimes  bought  by  a  State 
Institution  in  the  country ;  while  some  of  the  produce  of  its 
farm  is  bought  at  the  ^ison  ;  the  profit  of  the  double 
operation,  of  course,  being  reaped  by  dealers. 
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No  matter  if  the  instance  cbosen  to  illustrate  the  idea  of 
coordinate  labor  is  not  a  happy  one,  it  shows  the  principle.  At 
any  rate  the  direction  and  disposition  of  all  this  manual  force 
and  mechanical  skill — in  a  word,  the  labor  of  the  four  thousand 
persons  at  the  charge  of  the  State — should  be  regulated  with  a 
view  to  a  common  end. 

Again,  in  every  one  of  the  State  Institutions,  all  facts  con- 
nected with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  class  of  persons  which 
it  contains  should  be  carefully  noted  and  recorded ;  their  nativity, 
parentage,  and  peculiarities  of  body  and  mind;  their  general 
education  and  habits  of  life,  and  the  results  thereof;  their 
powers  of  labor,  of  endurance,  of  capacity  for  resisting  disease 
and  destructive  agencies  ;  their  peculiar  disorders  ;  their  mor- 
tality, longevity,  and  the  like.  In  order  to  draw  all  the  useful 
inferences  from  these  facts,  there  should  be  an  uniform  system 
of  observation  ;  a  regular  series  of  questions ;  a  well  digested 
method  of  record;  and,  of  course,  an  office  in  which  they 
could  be  tabulated  and  the  correct  inferences  drawn,  so  as  to 
show  the  comparative  condition,  cost,  productiveness,  and  the 
like,  of  the  different  classes  in  different  localities. 

In  hardly  one  of  these  respects  were  the  institutions  of  our 
Commonwealth  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  might  easily  have 
been  ;  and  yet,  there  was  so  much  common  sense  and  ability  in 
their  general  management,  and  so  much  diligence,  fidelity,  and 
frugality  in  their  administration,  that  great  good  was  manifested 
in  their  results ;  and  the  public,  therefore,  did  not  stop  to  ask 
if  this  good  could  not  be  much  greater  and  at  less  cost. 

Finally,  however,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  if  there  could  be 
some  agency  to  collect  all  the  valuable  facts  learned  by 
the  observation  and  experience  of  the  many  able  and  honest 
men  who  were  acting  without  concert  at  various  points,  and 
to  compare  the  results  obtained  in  various  institutions  at 
home  and  abroad,  valuable  knowledge  might  be  obtained  which 
would  tend  to  promote  economy,  to  prevent  mistakes,  to  rectify 
errors,  and,  in  a  word,  increase  the  •good  results  of -so  mucb 
effort  by  making  all  pull  in  one  direction  toward  one  commo 
end. 

Above  all,  it  was  seen  that  such  an  agency  might  cons! 
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carefully  the  causes  which  create  sncb  great  numbers  of  depend- 
ents ;  might  ascertain  the  social  conditions  which  affect  these 
numbers ;  and  when  those  conditions  are  such  as  can  be  modified 
by  legislation,  appeal  to  the  legislature  ;  when  they  are  such  as 
can  be  modified  only  by  the  people,  then  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  moral  sense  of  the  people. 

Creation  op  the  Board  op  State  Charities. 

Each  of  these  considerations,  doubtless,  had  weight,  though 
that  of  economy  was  most  immediately  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  Board  of  State'^Charities. 

But  this  Board  was  not  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  effect 
the  desirable  objects  mentioned  above.  It  did  not  receive 
authority  to  make  such  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
several  institutioi^as  would  be  necessary  to  coordinate  them  to 
one  common  pur[7se.  It  could  not  substitute  a  single-headed 
system  for  the  present  many-headed  system,  even  though  that 
would  be  far  less  costly,  and  would  provide  for  all  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  infirm  and  the  vicious,  besides  tending  to 
lessen  the  sources  of  pauperism,  infirmity,  vice  and  crime. 

The  power  was  withheld  partly  because  the  creation  of  the 
Board  was  regarded  as  an  experiment;  partly  from  the  proper 
reluctance  to  interfere  with  agencies  and  officers  who  were  doing 
so  well  in  their  special  spheres  ;  and  partly  from  other 
considerations. 

But  although  the  Board  does  not  possess  the  power,  which 
ought  to  reside  somewhere,  of  bringing  about  more  unity  of 
action  in  our  State  Institutions,  it  has  powers  and  duties  which, 
if  wisely  exercised  and  duly  performed,  will  bring  about  not 
only  a  great  saving  of  money,  but  promote  more  important 
ends.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
persons  well  fitted  for  the  work  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
engage  in  it. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board. 

The  law  charges  this  Board  "  to  investiffole  and  supervise  the 
whole  public  charitable  and  correctional  itutiiiU^u  of   the 
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Commonwealth^  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  additional 
provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  economical  and 
efficient  administration.'^^-  * 

Whoever  undertakes  to  do  this  well  should  have  mastered  the 
great  principles  which  underlie  those  institutions;  should  be 
familiar  with  their  actual  condition,  and  acquainted  with  the 
best  methods  of  administering  such  establishments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  our  strongest  and  best  men  ; 
and  if  such  men  could  devote  all  their  time  and  energy  to  it, 
they  would  not  only  promote  the  material  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  greater  interests  of  humanity. 

No  such  results  should  be  expected  of  a  Board  constituted  as 
this  is,  for  its  members  are  taken  from  various  walks  of  life, 
and  occupied  with  various  cares  and  duties.  The  Secretary 
and  General  Agent,  who  are  members  of  th^Board,  alone  have 
salaries  and  the  necessary  clerical  aid,  and  upon  them  the  chief 
burden  of  the  work  must  fall.  The  other  members  of  the  Board 
can  hardly  do  more  than  bestow  general  attention  upon  it,  and 
give  to  these  executive  ofi&cers  their  sympathy  and  counsel.  This 
they  have  striven  to  do,  and  as  much  besides  as  has  been  in 
their  power.  They  present  the  result  of  their  observations  and 
reflections  with  diffidence;  and  regret  that  it  it  not  more 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board. 

Tiie  Board  have  held  monthly  meetings,  as  required  to  do  by 
law;  and  special  meetings  as  required  by  special  business; 
twenty-six  times  in  all. 

They  have  visited  all  the  State  Institutions  at  least  once ;  and 
some  of  them  several  times.  Besides  these  official  visits,  many 
others  have  been  made  by  individual  members  of  the  Board. 
The  more  important  votes  passed  will  be  recited  hereafter. 

They  have  been  uniformly  received,  by  those  in  charge,  with 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  they  use  this  opportunity  of  render- 
ing thanks  therefor.    Nor  can  they  refrain  from  expressing 

♦  Acts  of  1863,  chapter  240,  section  4.     See  page  198  of  this  volume. 
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iheir  opinion  concerning  the  general  character  and  bearing  of 
the  various  Superintendents,  and  the  persons  employed  under 
them,  for  these  are  matters  of  public  interest. 

If  there  be  truth  in  the  saying,  ^^  that  which  is  best  administered 
is  best" — the  whole  force  of  it  is  felt  here.  Other  countries  and 
States  may  excel  Massachusetts  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
public  institutions,  in  the  beauty  of  their  buildings,  and  in  the 
wealth  of  their  endowments,  but  none  excel,  and  few  equal  her, 
in  the  character  of  the  persons  employed  to  administer  them, 
and  to  fill  their  various  offices. 

These  persons  are  appointed  without  respect  to  their  politics 
or  religion.  They  are  mostly  New  Englanders  by  birth  and 
training,  and  have  the  peculiarities  and  virtues  of  the  people. 
They  are  intelligent,  thoughtful,  industrious  and  frugal.  They 
are  persons  whose  talents  and  knowledge  would  command  higher 
pay  in  the  market  than  they  get  from  their  offices.  Usually 
they  do  not  regard  these  as  permanent,  nor  care  to  hold  them 
many  years.  Hence,  if  they  do  not  gain  all  the  expertness  of 
old  placemen,  neither  do  they  fall  into  that  indifiference  about 
the  spirit  of  their  duties  which  long  routine  is  apt  to  beget. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  and  women  of  high  character, 
who  know  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  find  pleasure  in 
discharging  them  diligently  and  faithfully.  However  unsound 
may  be  the  principles  which  underlie  some  of  her  institutions, 
and  however  faulty  may  be  the  policy  of  administering  others, 
Massachusetts  can  well  say  to  most  of  the  men  and  women 
employed  in  them,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 

She  may,  moreover,  count  safely  upon  being  able  to  draw 
from  her  people  any  desirable  number  of  persons  fitted  by  nature 
and  training  to  administer  any  improved  system  of  public 
charity  and  reform  which  is  practicable  anywhere. 

General  Considerations. 

Before  remarking  upon  the  various  institutions,  and  suggest- 
ing or  recommending  changes,  the  Board  ask  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  which  will  explain  their  general  views  and  policy,  and 
perhaps  justify  the  recommendations  they  may  make. 

1st.  On  the  subject  of  Statistics. 
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2d.  Upon  the  importance  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  people  to  those  natural  laws  and  social 
conditions  upon  which  so  surely  depend^  in  every  community j  the 
average  duration  of  human  life — the  average  number  of  work- 
ing  years  in  individual  life — the  numerical  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  defective  or  infirm  class — of  the 
dependent  or  pauper  class  j  and  of  the  vicious  and  criminal 
classes. 

Zd.  Upon  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  people  themselves  in 
the  direct  work  of  social  reform — of  elevating  the  dependent 
classes^  so  that  public  charities  and  reformatory  agencies  may  be 
lessened  in  number  and  contracted  in  sphere. 

4tth.  To  show  that  the  system  of  providing  large  public  insti- 
tutions for  the  permanent  dwelling  of  special  classes  of  the 
dependent  is  unsound  in  principle ;  that  such  establishments  are 
only  to  be  tolerated  as  a  choice  of  evils ;  and  consequently  that 
they  should  not  be  multiplied^  and  those  existing  should  not  be 
enlarged  without  pressing  necessity. 

I.    Statistics. 

Any  recommendations  or  suggestions  of  change  in  institu- 
tions or  agencies  of  social  reform,  in  order  to  have  value,  should 
be  based  upon  inductions  from  a  large  circle  of  facts.  In  some 
European  countries  scientific  men,  aided  by  governments  and  by 
societies,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  observing  and  recording 
such  facts.  In  order  to  have  full  advantage  of  these,  we  should 
gather  similar  facts  here,  so  that,  by  making  allowance  for  exist- 
ing differences,  we  may  draw  useful  inferences  for  our  own 
guidance.  Scientific  men  are  doing  this  to  some  extent  in  this 
country. 

The  legal  machinery  exists  in  our  State  for  obtaining  the 
most  important  statistics  from  the  several  public  institutions. 
But,  in  order  to  get  the  full  value  of  them,  the  several  officers 
should  consider  that,  however  trite  the  subject  of  inquiry  may 
be  to  them — ^however  worthless  one  fact,  or  group  of  facts,  may 
seem — ^yet,  as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  are  valuable. 

As  a  general  thing  the  law  is  complied  with  by  the  several 
officers ;  but  the  Board  have  to  regret  that,  in  some  cases,  there 
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is  neglect ;  in  many  cases  delay  of  the  returns  ;  and  in  almost 
all  a  parsimonious  regard  to  measure ;  as  if  there  was  a  sort  of 
bargain,  and  that  throwing  in  an  extra  item  of  information 
would  cause  a  loss  to  one  party  and  a  gain  to  the  othei'. 
*  The  Board  earnestly  invites  all  officers  charged  with  making 
returns  to  consider  that  it  is  engaged  in  a  common  work  with 
them,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  State  Institutions,  and 
assures  them  that  the  information  asked  for  is  important  for  that 
common  end.  The  questions  issued  are  not  put  in  an  inquisitorial 
spirit,  with  the  mere  purpose  of  criticizing  any  establishment, 
or  mode  of  administration,  but  with  a'view  to  the  good  of  all. 

Especially  it  asks  that,  besides  direct  and  correct  answers  to 
all  the  printed  questions,  the  several  officers  will  add  such  other 
information  as  may  seem  to  them  important ;  and  will,  moreover, 
give  the  Soard  advantage  of  their  observation  and  .experience 
by  full  correspondence.  Such  communications  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  duly  considered. 

The  Board  would  also  invite  the  correspondence  of  all  per- 
sons who  have  special  interest  in  any  of  the  subjects  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  and  who  have  special  means  of  observing  facts 
which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  of  human  increase,  mortality, 
longevity,  pauperism,  reformation,  and  the  like. 

Tiiere  are  collateral  subjects  upon  which  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  accuracy  can  give  valuable  facts.  Such  as  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  bodily  or  mental  qualities  ;  the 
eflFects  of  intermarriage  of  relatives ;  the  effects  of  trades, 
occupations,  habits,  and  the  like. 

Genealogical  research  would  have  more  value  if,  instead  of 
merely  finding  out  who  a  man's  progenitors  were,  it  would  show 
what  manner  of  men  and  women  they  were,  so  as  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  descent.  • 

n.    Natural  Laws  and  Social  Conditions. 

It  is  desirable,  in  all  countries,  that  the  people  should  be 
familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which  their  social  institutions 
rest,  but  it  is  essential  in  ours. 

In  some  countries  there  exist  excellent  institutions  and 
agencies  for  charitable  and  reformatory  purposes  which  are  sure 
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of  steady  support,  even  if  people  take  no  thought  or  care  about 
them.  They  are  confided  by  the  government  to  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  some  special  work,  and  who,  perhaps, 
transmit  their  offices  to  their  children.  These  men  become 
experts^  with  the  knowledge  and  skill,  but  sometimes  also  with 
the  narrowness  which  long  confinement  to  one  duty  is  apt  to 
produce,  especially  if  it  isolates  a  person  from  society.  As  these 
foreign  establishments  do  not  depend  upon  popular  support,  so 
they  are  removed  from  popular  influences. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  no  institution  or  agency,  supported  by 
the  government,  is  sure  Of  sufficient  means,  or  oven  of  perma- 
nent existence,  unless  the  people  themselves  understand  and 
approve  it. 

Our  political  institutions  represent  the  average  of  popular 
intelligence  and  power  of  self-government,  and  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  believing  that  they  are  of  higher  excellence,  and 
give  wider  scope  for  human  efibrt  and  human  happiness  than  any 
other,  because  that  average  is  higher. 

But  we  can  claim  no  such  superiority,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions.  They  are  not  superior 
to  those  of  some  other  countries,  and  in  several  respects  they 
are  far  ftiferior. 

There  is,  however,  no  fixed  standard  of  excellence  in  these 
matters,  and  of  course,  no  end  of  improvement ;  and  if  our  people 
would  give  as  much  attention  to  other  principles  and  laws  of 
sociology,  as  they  have  given  to  the  department  of  politics,  our 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  would  excel  also.  As  yet, 
very  little  popular  thought  is  given  to  such  principles  and  laws. 
When  any  emergency  arises,  calling  for  relief  of  any  class  of  suf- 
ferers, some  agency  is  established  to  meet  it,  without  considering 
enough  that  all  agencies  and  inetitutions  should  be  parts  of  one 
whole  system,  and  should  work  in  such  wise  as  to  promote  one 
common  object,  to  wit,  lessening  the  causes  and  diminishing  the 
sources  of  pauperism,  infirmity,  vice  and  crime,  and  not  merely 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  sufierers  and  punish  the  actual 
criminals. 

People  meet  now  and  then  a  blind  man,  a  mute,  a  lunatic,  or 
an  idiot,  and,  perhaps,  marvel  at  the  sight ;  while  the  infirm. 
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tbe  drunkards,  the  paupers,  and  the  like,  are  so  common  as  to 
attract  little  notice.  Few  consid^  that  what  is  common  in  one 
neighborhood  is  common  through  the  State,  and  that  each  one 
of  these  unfortunates  is  the  representative  of  a  persistent  class 
in  society.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  group  the  suflFering  and 
dependent  classes  together  and  view  them  as  a  whole. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  segregate  society  into  classes,  even  in  theory,  or  to 
encourage  the  feelings  of  caste.  It  is  undesirable,  indeed,  to 
use  such  terms  as  the  pauper  class,  the  criminal  class,  and  the 
like ;  for  such  is  the  strength  of  association  of  ideas,  that  giving 
a  name  helps  to  strengthen  the  characteristic  which  it  is  meant 
to  express.  The  name  gives  defiiniteness  where  before  was  only 
vagueness,  and  may  help  to  perpetuate  what  might  be  only 
transitory. 

It  may  seem  of  small  moment  whether,  in  speaking  of  a  per- 
son, wo  say  a  man  who  has  fallfin  into  poverty, — a  man  who 
has  fallen  into  crime,  or  call  him  a  pauper  or  a  criminal ;  but 
the  one  term  keeps  in  view  the  essential  of  his  manhood,  the 
other  only  its  accident. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  which  suggests  this  diflference 
of  language  will  bo  brought  out  more  clearly  when,  instead  of 
mere  names,  we  speak  of  real  things,  that  is,  the  actual  provisions 
to  be  made  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  sharply  defined  classes  exist  as  yet  in 
our  State,  though  there  is  a  tendency  to  their  formation ;  but 
the  poverty  of  language  and  the  necessity  of  brevity,  seem  to 
justify  the  use  of  words  which  are  in  some  respects  objectionable. 

The  Dependent  and  Criminal  Classes. 

Massachusetts  contains  (in  round  numbers)  about  five  hun- 
dred blind,  four  hundred  deaf  mutes,  three  thousand  insane, 
twelve  hundred  isliots,  and  ten  thousand  paupers,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  arti^upported  by  the  public  or  by  their  friends. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  support  themselves,  because  of 
infirmity,  or  sickness,  or  feebleness  of  mind ;  those  who  will  not 
support  themselves,  because  they  possess  substance  gathered  by 
others ;  and  those  who  are  idle  from  bad  training  or  bad  habits. 
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Then  there  is  the  hideous  army  of  drunkards,  with  its  foul 
purveyors,  whose  ensigns  are  seen  in  our  streets  by  day ;  while 
at  night  the  sad  procession  of  fallen  women  walks  abroad  ;  and 
the  pestilent  vermin  that  minister  to  evil  passions  and  lust,  creep 
about  in  by-places.  All  of  these  are  consumers,  none  of  them 
producers ;  and  most  of  them  not  merely  cumber  the  earth,  but 
require  constant  care  of  some  useful  workers. 

Then  there  are  the  destructives — the  parasites  of  the  body 
social, — some  of  whom  wander  up  and  down,  pilfering  and 
stealing;  others  sit  and  contrive  ways  and  means  for  gambling, 
cheating,  fraud  and  mischief  of  various  kinds;  while  others 
distil  and  deal  out  poison  to  keep  the  whole  crew  excited  and 
active. 

All  of  this  class  destroy  and  waste,  not  only  not  giving  any 
thing  back  to  society,  but  needing  some  of  the  working  class  to  * 
repress  and  keep  them  down,  and  circumscribe  their  work  of 
destruction.  t 

These  helpless,  dependent,,  idle  consumers,  and  destructives, 
number  at  least  forty-five  thousand;  and  they  make  an  enormous 
load  which  cannot  be  cast  aside,  cannot  be  left  behind,  but  must 
be  taken  up  and  borne  along  by  the  body  social. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  load  to  be  borne,  for  at  least  five  thousand 
workers  must  be  employed  in  the  care  of  these  dependents. 
Nor  even  then  have  we  counted  enough,  for  of  all  the  living, 
a  considerable  number  are  children  or  old  persons  who  are  under 
or  over  the  period  of  life  during  which  men  earn  more  than 
they  consume,  so  that  they,  too,  have  to  be  added  to  the  great 
burden. 

One  may  imagine  that,  if  society  were  a  sentient  being,  it 
would  stand  aghast,  and  perhaps  prefer  suicide  to  life  so  cramped 
and  burdened.  The  load,  however,  is  taken  up  manfully,  and 
society  not  only  struggles  along,  but  such  is  its  native  vigor, 
that,  when  fully  develor>ed  by  free  institutiotiH,  as  it  is  here  in 
Massachusetts,  the  tottering  gait  l)ec^)meH  a  triumphant  march  ; 
and  although  the  dependents  are  always  coiihuining,  and  the 
destructives  always  destroying,  and  tlio  h*tu:]\t»H  are  always 
drawing  blood,  society  thrives,  jrrows  ri^ili,  hw\  hyn  uj)  wealth. 
Nay!  it  is,  perhaps,  the  very  abundant:'?  of  natlvo  vljror  with 
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which  God  endowed  our  race,  and  His.  gracious  blessings  of 
freedom  and  opportunity,  with  their  result  of  wealth  and  power, 
which  make  us  blind  to  the  defects  in  our  social  condition  or 
careless  about  their  cure. 

Surely,  if  in  His  eyes  the  man  who  strives  for  purity  and 
righteousness  of  individual  life  is  an  acceptable  sight,  still  more 
so  must  bo  the  people  who  strive  for  purity  and  righteousness 
in  their  social  life.  And  just  as  surely  as  the  individual  man 
may,  by  taking  thought  and  leading  a  wise  and  virtuous  life, 
improve  and  invigorate  his  bodily,  mental  and  moral  condition, 
and  transmit  to  his  children  higher  capacities  and  dispositions 
than  he  inherited,  so  may  society,  by  taking  thought,  improve 
its  condition ;  and  each  generation  may  transmit  to  its  successor 
a  lightened  load  of  pauperism  and  sin  and  crime,  and  greater 
strength  to  carry  it. 

But  great  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  dependent  and  criminal 
classes  to  our  whole  population,  it  is  not  greater  here  than  else- 
where ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  less  than  in  most  civilized 
countries,  where,  moreover,  there  is  little  thought  or  care  about 
it  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Differences  of  rank  and  of  class 
are  not  well  established  here,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  antagon- 
ism of  caste.  The  lines  of  social  distinction  are  not  sharply 
drawn ;  and,  therefore,  the  condition  and  wants  of  one  set  of 
people  directly  affect  all  the  others,  consequently  are  known  and 
studied.  This  offsets  in  some  degree  the  imperfection  of  our 
system  of  statistical  returns.  The  dependent  classes  are  not 
overlooked,  but  looked  after  by  the  others.  Besides,  we  have 
already  in  operation  charitable  and  correctional  agencies  of  all 
descriptions  known  and  established  anywhere ;  so  that  if  we  are 
not  able  to  measure  accurately  the  whole  extent  and  depth  of 
suffering,  pauperism  and  crime,  we  can  make  a  near  estimate 
thereof,  and  we  find  it  to  be  fearfully  great. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  compensations  for  the  great  evil 
entailed  upon  society  by  the  existence  of  this  host  of  dependents 
and  destructives ;  and  that  their  wants,  and  sufferings,  prompt 
the  growth  of  many  Christian  graces.  A  benevolent  Providence 
ordains,  indeed,  that  while  man  painfully  grows  upward 
through  the  lower  to  higher  stages  of  civilization,  and  works 
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out  his  social  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  shall  have 
more  of  enjoyment  than  of  sorrow  in  each  stage  of  progress, 
and  that  existence  shall,  upon  the  whole,  be  a  blessing  as  well 
as  a  privilege.  But  just  as  certainly  It  ordaius  that  man  shall 
desire  to  lessen  evils  and  sufiferings  around  him,  and  by  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  well-being  of  others,  promote  his  own ; 
and  with  the  desire  It  gives  the  power  to  gratify  it. 

What  is  most  wanted  is  light  and  knowledge,  and  fortunately 
these  are  easily  obtained,  for  they  involve  no  necessity  of  deep 
research. 

A  stranger  coming  into  Massachusetts,  ignorant  of  our  late 
war,  would  marvel  at  seeing  so  many  empty  sleeves  and  wooden 
legs,  but  we  do  not  marvel,  because  we  know  the  cause.  So, 
on  looking  at  the  army  of  dependents  and  of  destructives,  one 
at  first  marvels,  but,  on  examination,  sees  whjr  they  exist,  and, 
after  a  little  thought,  concludes  that  their  existence  is  phenom- 
enal— not  essential  in  society  ;  that  their  numbers  depend  upon 
social  conditions  within  human  control ;  and,  moreover,  that 
many  of  them  might  have  been  kept  from  falling  into  their 
present  state  as  surely  as  soldiers  could  have  saved  their  arms 
and  legs  by  staying  away  from  the  war. 

The  important  truth,  therefore,  that  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  subject  to  conditions  within  human  control,  and  may  be 
rapidly  increased  or  lessened  by  the  action  of  society,  should 
be  presented  in  every  aspect  and  on  every  proper  occasion. 

General  Causes  of  the  existence  of  Dependents^  Destructives, 

and  the  like. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  consider  fully  in  a  single  report, 
or  even  in  a  volume,  all  the  causes  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  dependent  and  of  destructive  membei's  in 
our  community,  and  in  every  community.  A  brief  allusion  to 
some  of  them,  however,  may  be  pardonable  here. 

The  causes  of  the  evil  are  manifold,  but  among  the  imme- 
diate ones,  the  chief  cause  is  inherited  organic  imperfection, — 
vitiated  constitution, — or  poor  stock. 
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The  vitiation  or  imperfection  of  the  stock  is  mainly  of  two 
kinds.  First,  lack  of  vital  force;  second,  inherited  tendencies 
to  vice. 

The  first  comes  from*  poor  nutrition,  use  of  stimulants,  or 
abuse  of  functions,  on  the  part  of  the  progenitors. 

The  second  comes  from  their  vicious  habits  of  thought  and 
action. 

The  first,  or  lack  of  vital  force,  afiects  mainly  the  dependent 
class,  and  lessens  their  ability  for  self-support ;  the  second  afiects 
more  the  vicious  class,  and  lessens  their  ability  for  self-guidance. 

Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Vitiation  of  Human  Stock. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  consider  here  the  various  remote  causes 
of  this  vitiation  of  stock,  but  one  prolific  cause  may  be  mentioned 
because  it  is  sometimes  afiected  by  legislation. 

That  prolific  cause  is  the  common  habit  of  taking  alcohol  into 
the  system,  usually  as  the  basis  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer.  The 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  senses,  and  even  upon  the  bodily 
functions,  vary  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  conveyed ; 
but  the  basis  being  the  same  in  all,  the  constitutional  effects  are 
about  the  same.  • 

The  use  of  alcohol  modifies  materially  a  man*s  bodily  con- 
dition ;  and  so  far  as  that  affects  him  individually,  it  is  his  own 
affair ;  but  if  it  affects  also  the  number  and  condition  of  his 
offspring,  that  affects  society. 

If  its  general  use  does  materially  influence  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes,  it  is  the  duty 
'  of  all  who  have  thought  and  care  about  social  improvement  to 
consider  the  matter  carefully;  and  it  is  the  special  duty  of  those 
having  official  relations  with  those  classes  to  furnish  facts  and 
materials  for  public  consideration. 

It  is  well  known  that  alcohol  acts  unequally  upon  man's 
nature ;  that  it  stimulates  the  lower  propensities,  and  weakens  the 
higher  faculties.  Everybody  knows  that  a  certain  dose  acts  upon 
certain  faculties,  and  makes  a  man  jolly ;  while  a  greater  one  acts 
upon  others,  and  makes  him  quarrelsome  and  angry.  But  some 
physiologists  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  explain  that  alcohol 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  absorbed  through  the  skin,  must 
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mingle,  undigested,  with  the  blood,  and  that  alcoholized  blood 
stimulates  the  brain  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  a  large  dose  it 
stimulates  those  organs  or  those  functions  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  what  we  call  propensities,  or  animal  passions,  and 
represses  those  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  higher  or 
human  sentiment  which  result  in  will.  If  the  blood,  highly 
alcoholized,  goes  to  the  brain,  its  functions  become  subverted ; 
the  man  does  not  know,  and  does  not  care,  what  he  says  or  does. 

If  this  process  is  often  repeated,  the  lower  propensities  are 
strengthened  by  exercise,  until,  by  and  by,  they  come  to  act 
automatically,  while  the  restraining  powers,  or  the  will,  weak- 
ened by  disuse,  are  practically  nullified.  The  man  is  no  longer 
under  control  of  his  voluntary  powers,  but  has  come  under  the 
dominion  of  automatic  functions,  which  are  almost  as  much 
beyond  his  control  as  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

But  the  habitual  stimulus  of  the  brain  by  alcoholized  blood, 
in  ever  so  small  doses,  must  produce  the  same  kind  of  results, 
only  in  a  lesser  degree.  Habit,  it  is  true,  counteracts  its  sensible 
effects;  and  the  man  contrives  to  keep  a  sort  of  mental  balance, 
as  a  sailor  learns  to  walk  on  a  rocking  deck ;  but  the  blood  is 
alcoholized  and  nyist  have  the  peculiar  alcoholic  effect  on  t'lie 
brain,  namely,  exciting  and  intensifying  the  lower  propensities, 
and  lessening  the  voluntary  and  restraining  powers. 

Again,  every  thoughtful  man  admits  the  existence  of  a  strong 
tendency  to  hereditary  descent  of  certain  conditions  and  pecu- 
liarities of  body,  and  also  that  many  of  these  conditions  are 
purely  the  result  of  habit. 

Any  morbid  condition  of  body,  frequently  repeated,  becomes 
established  by  habit.  Once  established,  it  aCFects  the  man  in 
various  ways  and  makes  him  more  liable  to  certain  diseases,  as 
gout,  scrofula,  insanity,  and  the  like.  This  liability,  or  ten- 
dency, lie  transmits  to  his  children,justassurely  ashe  transmits 
likeness  in  form  or  feature.  Now  the  use  of  alcohol  certainly 
does  induce  a  morbid  condition  of  body.  A  given  dose  excites 
the  animal  nature  to  powerful  and  ungovernable  activity,  and 
utterly  paralyzes  reason,  conscience,  and  the  will.  But  a 
smaller  dose  does  the  same  thing,  only  in  a  lesser  degree.  It  is 
morally  certain  that  the  frequent  or  the  habitual  overthrow  of 
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the  conscience  and  will,  or  the  habitual  weakening  of  them,  soon 
establishes  a  morbid  condition,  with  morbid  appetites  and  ten- 
dencies, and  that  these  appetites  and  tendencies  are  surely 
transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

Again,  it  is  admitted  that  an  intemperate  mother  nurses  her 
babe  with  alcoholized  milk ;  but  it  is  not  enough  considered  that 
a  father  gives  to  his  offspring  certain  tendencies  which  lead 
surely  to  craving  for  stimulants.  These  cravings,  once  indulged, 
grow  to  a  passion,  the  vehemence  of  which  passes  the  comprehen- 
sion of  common  men. 

It  is  known  to  physiologists  that  if  a  man's  system  is  once 
tainted  with  certain  diseases,  the  taint  remains,  a  black  drop  in 
his  blood  for  life.  Every  outward  symptom  may  have  gone, 
never  to  reappear  in  him ;  but  children  born  to  him  years  after 
his  apparent  cure  may  show  that  black  drop  in  some  of  the 
protean  forms  of  scrofula. 

And  so  it  is  with  alcoholic  poison ; — it  vitiates  the  system ;  but 
it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  while  it  affects  the  solid  tissues  of  the 
offspring  less  than  some  poisons  do,  it  affects  the  moral  tenden- 
cies more.  It  does  not  give  positive  disease  so  much  as  inten- 
sification of  the  lower  propensities,  or  what  is  called  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature,  and  diminution  of  the  restraining  powers 
on  the  peculiarly  human  part  of  our  nature. 

The  propriety  of  calling  alcohol  poison  will  be  disputed,  anA 
with  a  show  of  reason,  because  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  it 
which  makes  people  doubt  its  poisonous  effect,  namely,  the  ease  ' 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  oxidized*  and  eliminated  from  the 
system.  Tlie  metallic  poisons  remain  and  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  tissues,  and,  of  course,  can  be  detected ;  alcohol 
is,  as  it  were,  volatilized,  and  soon  disappears,  having,  indeed, 
impaired  the  functional  powers,  but  made  no  perceptible  organic 
change.    If,  therefore,  the  dose  is  not  immediately  renewed,  the 

• 

system,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  recuperation,  (which  will  be 
afterwards  dwelt  upon,)  rapidly  recovers  its  normal  condition. 
But  if  it  is  frequently  and  constantly  repeated,  the  functional 
disturbance  becomes  permanenty  and  the  system  never  recovers 
the  normal  condition.    And  if  the  dose  becomes  large  and  its  use 

♦  Carpenter. 
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long  continued,  though  it  may  not  produce  drunkenness,  it  does 
finally  produce  symptoms  so  strikingly  like  those  of  slow 
poisoning  by  metals  that  the  similarity  cannot  be  accidental. 

Now,  persistent  functional  disturbance  at  last  brings  ohout 
organic  change. 

It  is  worth  considering, then,  whether  this  peculiarity  of  alcohol 
does  not  make  its  constant  use  in  small  doses  worse  for  posterity 
than  its  occasional  use  in  large  quantities;  that  is,  whether 
tippling  is  not  worse  than  drunkenness,  as  far  as  it  affects  the 
number  and  the  condition  of  the  ofifspring. 

Drunkenness  not  only  tends  to  shorten  life,  and,  of  course, 
the  duration  of  procreative  desires  and  powers,  but  it  depresses 
the  latter  during  the  fit.  Progeny,  therefore,  will  tend  to  lessen 
in  number.  Moreover,  if  there  is  total  abstinence  during  the 
intervals  between  the  fits,  the  body  may  get  into  a  normal  con- 
dition by  virtue  of  the  tendency  which  alcohol  has,  to  be 
eliminated  and  to  disappear  rapidly  from  the  system.  There  is 
a  chance,  tlierefore,  that  the  offspring  of  occasional  drunkards 
may  escape  alcoholic  influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  taken  continually  in  small  doses 
does  not  sensibly  shorten  life,  nor  sensibly  lessen  the  period  of 
procreative  desires  and  powers ;  the  oflFspring,  therefore,  will 
not  necessarily  be  fewer.  But  since  the  system  is  always 
%nder  the  influence  of  the  poison,  there  can  be  no  chance  for 
them  to  escape  its  influence. 

Careful  observation  will,  therefore,  probably  show  that  besides 
a  numerical  difierence  between  ofispring  of  drunkards  and  the 
offspring  of  tipplers,  there  is  also  a  difierence  of  condition. 

Procreation  during  drunkenness  is  rare,  but  the  cases  where 
it  is  followed  by  fearful  defects,  deformities  and  passions  in  the 
ofispring,  ar^  too  numerous  and  well  established  to  admit  a 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  cause.  We  may  expect  in  less 
marked  cases  to  find  tendencies  to  mental  disturbance,  and  to 
excitability  which  leads  to  passion  and  violence;  and  may, 
therefore^  expect  to  find  ofispring  of  drunkards  tending  to  the 
criminal  class. 

With  tipplers,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  gradual  vitiation 
and  impairment  of  vital  force.    We  may,  therefore,  expect  that. 
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other  things  being  equal,  their  progeny  will  tend  more  strotigly 
than  the  children  of  temperate  people,  or  even  of  occasional 
drunkards,  to  fall  into  the  dependent  or  pauper  class,  by  reasoti 
of  the  cause  mentioned  elsewhere  as  occasioning  so  much 
pauperism,  t8  wit,  original  lack  of  vital  force. 

If  there  be  truth  in  these  views,  then  Utte  right  to  use  or 
not  to  use  alcohol  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual  rights, 
and  comes  into  the  sphere  of  social  rights. 

It  surely  should  do  so  in  the  forum  of  conscience ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  do  so  in  the  forum  of  law.  Certainly,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  use  of  any  imported  or  manufactured  article 
vitiates  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  &rmers,  at  least,  would 
look  for  some  power  to  interdict  it,  and  would  not  hesitate  much 
about  using  that  power. 

But  the  race  of  man  is  of  vastiy  greater  importance,  and  the 
purity  of  the  human  stock  should  be  far  m<Mre  carefully  gtiarded. 
An  individjaal  may  claim  the  right  to  decide  for  himself  what  is 
legitimate  use,  and  what  is  abuse,  of  his  own  faculties  and 
powers ;  and  he  may  even,  with  some  plausibility,  urge  the  right 
of  suicide ;  but,  clearly,  he  has  no  right  to  cut  off  his  limbs  at 
his  own  whim,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  throws  the  burden  of  his 
support  upon  society. 

So  he  may  claim  the  right  to  influence  the  destiny  of  his 
children,  by  his  own  condition  before  their  Urth,  or  by  training 
them  after  birth ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  pursue  a  course  which 
will  certainly  tend  to  burden  society  with  criminals  or  paupers. 
If  such  tendency  is  manifest,  then  society  has  the  right  to 
restrain  him  in  self-defence;  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
becomes  merely  a  question  of  expediency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  and  considerations  just  named 
make  clear  the  sad  truth  that  the  children  of  parents  whose 
systems  were  tainted  by  alcoholic  poison  do  start  in  life  under 
great  disadvantage.  While  they  inherit  strong  animal  propen- 
sities and  morbid  appetites  and  tendencies,  constantly  craving 
indulgence,  they  have  weak  restraining  faculties.  Their  tempta- 
tion is  greater,  and  their  power  of  resistance  is  less,  than  in 
children  of  purer  stock.  They  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  fall 
into  the  pauper  class  or  criminal  class. 
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Thus,  as  the  generations  of  plants  have  their  germs  and  roots 
in  the  ground,  the  generations  of  men  have  roots  in  the  ashes 
of  their  fathers. 

We  discover  here  traces  of  that  chain  whose  beginning  and 
end  are  those  of  time;  whose  links  are  the  ages ;  and  which  runs 
through  the  whole  race  of  man,  binding  generation  to  generation 
in  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

We  learn,  too,  a  great  practical  lesson  for  each  man  and  for 
the  whole  people,  that,  as  each  parent  has  duties  to  his  children, 
so  each  generation  has  its  duties  to  the  succeeding  one. 

Laws  of  Descent. 

Our  people  are  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  law, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  but  not  many  con- 
sider that  the  consequences  of  violating  the  law  are  inevitable. 

The  individuality  of  ^aclr  man  is  apt  to  suggest  tli^t  his  case 
may  be  exceptional.  And  many  infer,  from  the  known  impo- 
tency  of  human  laws  and  the  uncertainty  of  punishment,  that 
there  may  be  like  impotency  in  divine  laws,  and  some  escape 
from  their  penalties. 

Another  reason  for  doubt  about  the  infallibility  of  the  law  is 
the  infinitely  varied  form  of  its  penalties.  They  fall  not  alike 
upon  two  families  or  two  persons.  Children  resemble  their 
parents  and  each  other,  yet  each  differs  from  all  the  others.  Not 
likeness  alone,  nor  variety  alone,  is  the  law  of  nature,  but 
likeness  in  variety. 

Infirmities,  defects,  peculiarities,  are  entailed  upon  ofi'spring, 
but  in  infinite  variety,  because  the  condition  of  the  parents  is 
infinitely  varied.  The  peculiarity  of  constitution  which  gives 
tendency  to  any  abnormality  is  sometimes  intensified,  sometimes 
lessened,  by  varying  conditions  of  bodily  or  mental  health.  The 
penalty,  therefore,  may  fall  on  one  child  while  another  escapes. 
Or,  the  unfavorable  condition  of  parentage  may  not  be  intensified 
during  one  life,  and,  therefore,  one  generation  of  children  may 
escape ;  but  the  abnormal  tendency  exists  in  the  stock,  and  it 
may  crop  out  under  favoring  circumstances  in  the  second  or 
third  generation.    Now,  all  these  tendencies  can  be  measurably 
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controlled ;  and  man's  reason  is  given  partly  that  he  may  control 
them. 

Besides,  the  penalty  is  not  always  in  positiye,  but  often  in 
negative  form ;  not  infliction  but  denial.  Children  may  fall 
short  of  the  average  amount  of  vital  force,  and  be  feeble  in 
body  and  mind,  in  consequence  of  a  low  or  vitiated  condition 
of  parentage ;  but  this  is  not  noticed  unless  the  deficiency  is  very 
marked ;  and  even  then  not  easily  admitted  by  the  parents. 

Nothing  else  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  fearful  mortality 
among  children,  especially  in  the  least  favored  class,  or  explains* 
why,  as  a  general  rule,  one-half  of  every  thousand  born  in  that 
class,  will  die  before  they  are  seven  years  old. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  innocents, 
nor  of  the  pangs  of  bereavement,  surely  such  a  waste  of  life  is 
not  an  inherent  and  necessary  condition  of  humanity.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  must  arise  from  a  defective  organization. 
The  parents  could  not  give  sufficient  vital  force  to  their 
offspring  to  resist  the  ordinary  agencies  destructive  of  life.  That 
is,  they  could  not  give  more  than  they  possessed.  And  yet 
the  deaths  are  seldom  attributed  to  this  ca^/se.  Some  other 
is  sought,  and  if.  none  be  satisfactory,  then  men  fall  back  upon 
an  inscrutable  dispensation,  and  resign  themselves.  But  the 
dispensations  are  not  inscrutable ;  and  men  ought  not  to  resign 
themselves  in  despair  of  finding  oiit  the  meaning  of  the  lesson. 
Our  Father's  rod  is  always  laid  on  in  mercy ;  and  correction 
and  blessing  may  come  from  this,  the  heaviest  blow  that  poor 
humanity  is  called  upon  to  bear. 

Already  are  we  finding  out  that  the  fearful  mortality  among 
children  varies  in  different  localities  and  in  various  classes;  and 
that  it  may  be  greatly  modified.  An  eminent  and  most  careful 
statistician*  has  recently  analyzed  the  registers  of  burials  in 
Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  used  as  a  burial  place  by  American 
families  o^Bostbu,  in  wealthy  or  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  of  the  three  great  Catholic  cemeteries  in  Charlestown, 
North  Cambridge,  and  Dorchester,  used  mostly  by  the  foreign 
population  of  the  same  city.    These  are  the  ratios  in  10,000: — 

•  Dr.  Edward  Jarris. 
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AGE. 


Hoant  Aabarn. 


Catholic  CemeteriM. 


Under  1,   . 
«      6,  .       . 

*»    10,  . 
"^    20,   . 
From  20  to  40>  . 
"    40  to  60,  . 
"    eo  to  80,  . 
"    80  and  over. 


2,877 
5,830 
6,319 
6,713 
1,827 
975 
252 


Allowing  for  the  fact  tliat  the  number  is  not  large  enough  for 
generalization ;  and  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  young, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  aged  persons,  in  our  foreign  than 
in  the  native  population,  still  tlie  inference  from  this  table, 
tallying  as  it  does  with  that  which  we  should  draw  from 
knowledge  of  the  different  modes  of  life  in  the  two  classes,  is 
very  striking.  Children  born  and  reared  in  Broad  street  have 
much  less  chance  of  life  than  those  born  and  reared  in  better 
homes,  and  with  greater  care  and  skill. 

Deaths  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  much  more  frequent 
among  the  foreign  population ;  deaths  from  old  age  more 
frequent  among  the  native  population.  The  mortality  among 
children  is,  alas,  fearfully  great  in  all  classes ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  natural  analogies  which  justifies  the  pre- 
sumption that  such  waste  of  life  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
man's  organization.  A  thousand  blossoms  are,  indeed,  blighted 
that  one  apple  may  ripen ;  and  myriads  of  eggs  for  one  perfect 
fish ;  but,  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  life  seems  to  become  valuable 
and  is  more  carefully  economized. 

There  is  no  such  mortality  among  the  young  of  the  higher 
animals  as  among  the  children  of  men ;  and  this  cannot  be  from 
the  greater  complexity  of  man's  organization,  because,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  can  better  resist  destructive  agencies  than  any 
of  the  animals. 
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In  careful  breeding  of  cattle  at  least  ninety-six  per  cent, 
come  to  maturity,  and  of  horses  ninety-five  per  cent.,  even  in 
this  our  rugged  climate ;  ^while  of  the  infinitely  more  precious 
race  of  men  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  perish  in  the  bud  of 
infancy  or  the  blossom  of  youth. 

Surely,  this  need  not  always  be,  for  we  can  not  only  lessen 
all  the  destructive  agencies  which  surround  life,  but  we  may, 
by  taking  thought,  during  two  or  three  generations,  correct  the 
constitutional  tendencies  to  disease  and  early  decay. 

It  may  be  urged  against  the  theory  of  hereditary  transmission 
of  unsound  and  vicious  tendencies  that  it  leads  to  despair;  and 
that  any  stock,  once  vitiated,  must  go  on  deteriorating,  because 
none  except  persons  of  sublime  virtue  will  abstain  from  mar- 
riage through  fear  of  transmitting  an  infirmity  or  unwholesome 
tendency  to  their  children. 

But  abstinence  from  marriage  is  not  the  only  corrective. 
Men  are  rarely  called  upon  to  make  vicarious  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  by  crucifying  their  own  natural  desires, 
because  there  exists  a  corrective  principle  which  may  in  time 
prevail,  without  such  self-denial. 

It  is  somewhat  with  disorders  in  the  body  social  as  with  those 
of  the  body  physical.  In  the  treatment  of  any  individual  dis- 
order we  may  rely  upon  a  beneficent  law,  accompanied  with  a 
promise,  that  by  innate  recuperative  powers  the  bodily  system 
will  tend  to  get  back  to  its  normal  condition ;  and  that  tendency 
gives  potency  to  our  remedial  treatment;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  remember  another  law,  coupled  with  a  judg- 
ment, that  if  the  departure  has  been  too  wide,  destruction  must 
follow.  The  heavenly  bodies  have  a  certain  margin  of  oscifla- 
tion  in  their  orbits,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  return  to  the 
median  line ;  and  we  may  conceive  that,  if  one  of  them  should 
pass  thai  margin,  it  would  come  under  a  new  law,  and  be 
hurled  to  destruction.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  be  so  with  the 
human  body.  Its  Creator  adapted  it  to  a  transition  period 
between  subjection  to  animal  appetites  and  supremacy  of  moral 
sentiments;  and  He  endowed  it  with  certain  latitude  of  error 
within  which  the  tendency  to  return  naay  prevail.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  there  may  be  return  to  noxsmal  health  and 
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strength.  In  a  few  generations,  with  temperate  life  and  wisely 
assorted  marriage,  the  morbid  conditions  disappear, — the  median 
line  is  regained.  But  if  that  latitude's  transgressed ;  if  indi- 
viduals, or  families,  or  classes,  abuse  too  much  and  too  long  the 
great  primal  functions ;  then  rapid  and  hopeless  degeneration 
must  follow.  The  offspring  become  fewer,  and  those  few  more 
and  more  punj,  until,  after  a  few  generations,  they  cease  to 
multiply.  Nature,  discouraged  by  too  frequent  outrage,  seems 
to  say — ^Thus  far,  my  poor  children,  but  no  farther! 

Thus,  while  God's  choicest  blessing  follows  obedience  of  the 
laws  of  life,  and  parents  may  rejoice  in  children  purer  and  better 
than  themselyes.  His  merciful  hand  is  felt  in  the  chastisement 
which  follows  disobedience,  and  the  cumberers  are  removed 
from  the  earth — root  as  well  as  branch. 

We  do  not  see  the  operation  of  the  law  in  this  country,  as  it 
is  seen  elsewhere,  in  large  classes  of  overworked  and  underfed 
operatives  ;  but  we  do  see  it  in  families,  and  especially  among 
our  paupers.  Its  general  operation  may  be  detected  by  the 
careful  observer  of  idiocy,  and  cognate  infirmities.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  clearly  come  of  stock  run  down  and 
exhausted  by  long  perpetuation  of  vitiated  constitutions,  or  long 
continuance  of  degrading  and  vicious  habits.  The  record  of 
over  five  hundred  cases  in  our  School  for  Idiots  proves  this.  In 
almost  all  of  them  the  stock  had  become  vitiated  and  degener- 
ated, either  by  inherited  tendencies  or  vicious  habits,  and  the 
progeny  were  few  and  feeble. 

There  is  a  common  opinion  that  in  classes  and  individuals  of 
low  organization  the  purely  animal  appetites  are  apt  to  be 
fierce  and  ungovernable,  but  it  is  not  so;  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  general  rule  the  whole  nature  is  let  down  and  enfeebled  ; 
and  persons  in  this  condition  are  docile  and  easily  governed. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  fearful  activity  of  the  animal  nature 
in  persons  of  very  low  organization  which  impels  them  to  com- 
mit shocking  outrages ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases ;  and  the 
passions  are  usually  the  consequences  of  drink,  or  of  insanity, 
rather  than  of  intensity  of  nature.  As  a  rule,  in  the  classes 
marked  by  low  and  degenerate  organization,  the  animal  instincts 
and  impulses  ar«  not  stronger  than  in  the  others.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  classes  of  higher  bodily  organization  and  vigor  have 
more  fire  and  potency  even  of  animal  appetites;  and  their 
superiority  comes,  not  from  lack  of  impulses  and  temptations, 
but  from  greater  act^ty  and  power  of  the  restraining  faculties, 
of  reflection  and  of  conscience. 


The  Pauper  Class  Subdivided. 

Again,  keeping  in  view  the  powerful  influence  of  inherited 
tendencies,  we  may  divide  the  pauper  class  into  two. 

First,  those  who  absolutely  lack  the  native  vigor  necessary  for 
self-guidance  and  self-support.  In  these  pauperism  is  inherent 
and  must  be  permanent. 

Second,  those  who  have  native  vigor  and  capacity  enough  for 
self-guidance  and  support  under  favoring  circumstances,  but  not 
enough  for  unfavorable  ones.  Swimminjg  with  the  stream  of 
life  they  keep  their  heads  above  water ;  against  it,  they  must  be 
held  up,  or  drown.  In  them  pauperism  is  not  inheient,  but 
accidental,  and  may  be  only  temporary. 

The  first  class  comprises  those  born  with  grievous  infirmities 
or  serious  bodily  defects ;  and  all  idiots  and  simpletons.  Their 
nunfber  does  not  vary  much  in  any  one  generation.  Those  born 
into  the  class  remain  in  it  for  life,  and  must  always  be  provided 
for  by  others. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  who  are  habitually  feeble ; 
those  frequently  sick;  and  the  insane  and  the  inebriates.  They 
have  not  vital  power  to  resist  ordinary  influences  destructive  of 
health  or  of  morals. 

The  class  comprises,  moreover,  those  who  produce  less  than 
they  consume,  either  because  they  were  not  trained  to  industry, 
or  because  they  do  not  find  in  their  social  condition  encourage- 
ment and  facilities  enough  to  excite  them  to  work. 

This  sub-class  is  variable  in  number,  and  will  be  greater  or 
less  according  as  social  influences  afiect  them  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

The  numerical  proportion  of  the  first  class,  or  those  whose 
dependence  results  from  native  defects,  to  the  whole  population, 
is  a  sure  test  of  the  average  purity  and  vigor  of  the  stock. 
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The  stronger  and  purer  the  stock,  or  bodily  organism,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  defective  ofishoots, — and  the  contrary. 

The  numerical  proportion  of  the  second  class  (or  those  whose 
dependence  is  the  result  of  circumstances,^  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, if  not  so  sure  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  general  stock, 
is  a  test  of  the  average  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  people, 
of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  social  Institutions,  and  of 
the  general  prosperity. 

All  these  afifoct  the  number  of  this  class  of  dependents,  but 
the  latter  most  sensibly.  With  general  prosperity  the  dependents 
diminish  ;— rwith  general  adversity  they  increase. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  principle  is  continually  pre- 
sented in  our  own  dependent  class.  The  total  number  at  State 
charge  during  the  year  is  about  seven  thousand ;  but  only  about 
one-half  resort  to  the  institutions  at  one  time,  and  that  mostly 
in  severe  weather.  As  long  cold  and  deep  snow  drive  from 
their  remote  haunts  many  rare  birds  and  animals  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  man's  table,  so  hard  winter  forces  many 
a  reluctant  pauper  and  tramp  to  leave  the  preserves  where  they 
love  to  pick  up  a  scanty  living,  and  to  resort  for  a  season  to 
the  public  granaries.  There  they  are  well  fed,  comfortably  clad 
and  lodged,  and  need  not  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  ^ut 
they  want  to  take  some  thought,  and  to  be  free,  and  indulge  in 
their  old  habits,  perhaps  of  mere  roving,  perhaps  of  vicious  life. 
They  dread  the  great  house,  with  its  restraint,  and  discipline,  and 
order.  As  the  gipsy,  dying  under  a  hedge,  prayed  to  the  pass- 
ing Samaritan  who  wished  to  remove  her,  ^^Oh !  don't  roof  me, 
don't  roof  me,"  so  our  vagrant  paupers  dread  in-door  restraint. 
They  wish  to  provide  for  themselves  and  to  be  active ;  but  it 
must  be  in  their  own  way  and  unrestrained  by  an  enlightened 
will.  Such  is  the  force  of  their  inherited  tendencies  or  acquired 
habits.  With  tendencies  and  habits  in  a  better  direction,  the 
differences  between  them  and  us  are  seen  to  be  accidental, 
while  the  essentials  of  humanity  remain  the  same. 

T%e  Criminal  Class   Considered. 

If  then  were  room  here  for  more  than  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
<Mn  stock,  ot  inherited  tendency,  and  crime,  there 
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voold  be  no  lack  of  material.  Tn  some  comoiuuities  there 
haye  sprang  up  social  eyils  wliioh  necessarily  create  a  criminal 
ciasSy  jttst  as  distinct!/  marked  as  any  slave  class;  and  those 
evils  bear  so  strongly  upon  the  children  of  that  class,  that  they 
cannot  escape  out  of  it  any  more  than  the  children  of  slaves  can 
escape  out  of  slavery.  Those  evils  do  not  exist  here  in  such 
degree  as  to  be  beyond  control.  We  have  not  as  yet  practically 
enacted,  in  our  social  institutions,  that  there  shall  be  a  criminal 
class ;  but  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  elements  of  our  social  organ- 
ization ;  and  in  the  hot-bed  growth  of  cities  they  will  bear  a 
baleful  crop,  unless  we  strive  to  prevent  the  seed  from  sprouting. 
Oooe  up  we  cannot  cut  them  down ;  but  only  strive  to  direct 
their  growth  aright.  This  is  the  good  work  of  reformation ; 
but  prevention  is  a  better  one. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  crim- 
inal class,  it  will  be  found  that  inherited  tendencies  play  an 
important  part. 

With  the  children  of  the  pauper  class  the  principal  difficulty 
is  general  lack  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor ;  with  the  children 
of  the  vicieas  and  criminal  class,  it  is  inherited  tendency  to 
activity  of  certain  faculties  and  sentiments,  while  there  is  torpor 
of  those  higher  faculties  and  sentiments  whose  office  is  to 
control  the  lower  ones. 

In  one  class  there  is  so  little  power  that  they  cannot  get  along 
in  life ;  while  in  the  other  there  is  power  enough  to  impel  them 
along,  but  it  impels  in  the  wrong  direction.  Go  they  must,  but 
as  the  gate  and  way  which  lead  to  virtue  are  not  only  strait 
and  narrow,  but,  to  them,  more  obstructed  than  to  others,  while 
the  ways  which  lead  to  destruction  lie  broad  and  wide  open 
before  them,  they  rush  into  these. 

There  is  the  further  distinction  between  the  classes,  that, . 
while  Providence  seems  to  set  a  limit  to  the  bodily  deformity 
and  degradation  in  the  dependent  class  by  the  law  of  extinction, 
it  establishes  no  such  limit  to  deformity  and  degradation  of 
spirit.  That  cannot  be  extinguished.  Bodily  monsters  may 
not  perpetuate  their  monstrosities  ;  but  spiritual  monsters 
multiply,  like  the  devil  that  took  to  himself  seven  other  devils. 
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The  Board  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  other  prolific 
causes  of  pauperism,  yice  and  crime,  besides  vitiated  stock,  and 
inherited  tendencies ;  and  that  there  are  many  other  causes  of 
this  vitiation  besides  the  use  of  alcohol ;  but  an  attempt  to  set 
them  forth  would  swell  this  Report  to  a  volume. 

These  have  been  selected,  because  some  selection,  from  such 
a  wide  field,  must  be  made,  and  because  they  are  material  and 
tangible,  and  may  be  affected  directly  by  legislation,  and  indi- 
rectly by  public  attention. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  men  care  little  about  posterity, 
and  that  one  generation  cannot  bo  made  to  act  in  view  of  the 
interests  of  its  successor ;  but  this  is  merely  because  men  are 
not  led  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  relations.  If  they  can  be 
made  to  do  so,  then  we  get  hold  of  a  lever  for  the  elevation  of 
the  race,  more  potent  than  any  human  instrumentality,  to  wit, 
the  lever  of  parental  love.  Many  a  man  who  will  not  forego 
his  appetites,  and  desires,  and  passions,  through  respect  for 
human  or  dfvine  laws — through  love  for  father,  brother,  wife 
or  friend — through  fear  of  prison  here,  or  eternal  hell  here- 
after,— many  such  man  would  sooner  lay  hands  on  his  own  life, 
than  knowingly  hurt  his  little  child,  even  if  it  be  yet  unborn. 

Keeping  in  view  the  principles  and  tendencies  set  forth  above, 
and  relying  upon  the  aid  of  public  sentiment  when  once 
awakened,  the  Board  confidently  predict  success  to  any  wise 
measures  of  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime  which  may  be 
adopted. 

III.    The  People  Themselves  to  be  Reformers. 

Foremost  among  the  measures  for  social  reform,  must  be  those 
which  improve  the  material  condition  and  the  daily  habits  of 
persons  who,  while  still  above  a  criminal  class,  are,  by  reason  of 
poverty,  squalor,  intemperance  and  vicious  habits,  tending 
downwards  towards  such  a  class. 

While  neglecting  none  of  the  measures  bidden  by  moral  and 
religious  sense,  we  must  adopt  those  bidden  by  common  sense. 

Improvement  of  dwellings  ;  encouragement  to  ownership  of 
homesteads;  increased  facility  for  buying  clothing  and  whole- 
some food;  decreased  facility  for  buying  rum  and  unwholesome 
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food;  restriction  of  oxhausting  labor;  cleanliness  in  every 
street,  lane  and  yard  which  the  public  arm  can  reach  ;  these 
and  many  other  like  measures  will  be  approved  by  the  public 
sense,  if  it  is  properly  addressed. 

Our  people  know  practically  the  power  which  they  have  over 
the  conditions  of  animal  existence  among  brutes,  and  that  by 
modifying  those  conditions  they  can  increase  the  speed  of  the 
horse,  and  the  strength  of  the  ox.  Nay !  that  they  can  improve 
the  docility  and  temper  of  both  by  breeding  and  training.  They 
know,  too,  that  animals  ever  so  highly  trained  would  rapidly 
degenerate  in  body  and  in  temper  if  kept  in  cold  and  nasty 
barns,  on  stinted  food,  and  with  exhausting  work ;  and  they  will 
see  that  men,  subject  to  like  conditions,  must  also  degenerate  in 
body  and  dispositions — for  the  conditions,  or  at  least  the  mani- 
festations, of  the  spiritual  nature,  are  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  animal  nature. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  education  or  training,  our  people  know 
that  it  is  hard  to  teach  the  pup  of  an  untrained  pointer  to  point, 
while  it  is  very  easy  to  teach  the  pup  of  a  trained  dog.  And 
further,  that  if  several  generations  are  trained,  the  last  pups 
will  point  almost  instinctively,  and  without  special  training. 

Now,  the  children  of  the  intemperate  and  vicious  classes  do 
tend  to  point  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  the  tendency  is  not  yet 
so  established  that  they  point  spontaneously.  They  are  still 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  education,  and  of  moral  and 
religious  training,  and  these  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  And  where  special  measures  are  adopted,  either  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  persistent  classes  with  vicious  and  criminal 
tendencies,  or  to  treat  such  classes,  those  measures  should  be  in 
accordance  with  sound  principles.  But,  as  was  said  before,  no 
such  measures  will  be  adopted  or  heartily  supported  here  without 
an  enlightened  popular  sentiment. 

Special  Means  for  Diffusing'  Knowledge. 

There  are  various  special  modes  of  enlightening  the  public 
mind  and  showing  how,  by  taking  thought,  men  may  modify  the 
social  conditions  which  affect  longevity,  mortality,  the  duration  of 
the  working  period  of  human  life,  the  proportion  of  the  depend- 
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ent  and  vicious  and  criminid  clashes  to  the  whole  population,  but 
none  more  potent  than  the  study  of  physiology,  or  the  laws  of 
health,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  mstruction  in  our 
schools. 

The  effect  of  a  steady  and  Mrnest  persistence  in  this  would 
soon  be  felt  in  legislative  and  municipal  measures. 

A  body  made  up  of  men  who  had  studied  physiology,  and 
little  else,  would  make  sorry  work  at  legislation ;  but  one  made 
up  of  men  who  know  the  general  laws  of  pliysiology  and  of 
social  science,  as  well  as  of  political  economy^  would  save  both 
money  and  human  suffering  by  preventing  the  growth  of  social 
evils,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  evils  are  full  grown,  and  then 
striving  to  lessen  or  suppress  them. 

An  illustration  of  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  good  effect 
of  popular  enlightenment  upon  the  subject  of  insanity  which 
has  been  brought  about,  partly  at  least,  by  the  circulation  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  able  men  at  the  head  of  our  lunatic 
hospitals. 

Our  people,  though  still  ignorant  of  many  simple  but  impor- 
tant truths  relating  to  insanity  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
have  learned  some  of  them.  They  understand  generally  that 
insanity  is  a  disorder  of  mind, resulting  from  disorder  of  body; 
that  it  is  remediable,  like  other  disorders;  and  that  the  earlier 
it  is  treated,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  cure. 

With  like  knowledge  about  other  classes  of  dependents,  may 
come  improved  treatment. 

There  is  more  in  this  progress  of  public  opinion  to  give  us 
courage  and  hope  than  may  at  first  be  apparent,  for,  be  it 
remembered,  it  is  the  people  of  Massachusetts  who  took  the 
insane  out  of  the  garrets,  the  oelli^rB,  the  cages  in  which  they 
Were  formerly  confined ;  who  forbade  ttiat  they  should  ble  chained, 
or  scourged,  or  maltreated  ;  who  built  for  them  costly  asylums, 
and  tenderly  gathered  them  from  their  squalid  abodes  into  com- 
fortable dwellings ;  who  called  the  most  eminent  physicians  to 
treat  them ;  and  who  now  support  them,  and  supply  all  their 
wants.  All  this  the  people  did,  at  their  own  cost,  when,  through 
the  pleadings  of  Horace  Mann  and  other  pliilanthropists,  they 
came  to  understand  their  real  condition  and  wants. 
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And  when  the  people  come  to  consider  carefully  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  many  of  them  are  no  more  responsible  for  being  in 
those  classes  than  lunatics  are  for  being  insane;  that  all  of  them 
are  open  to  outward  influences ;  and  that  the  best  and  ablest 
men  should  be  called  to  care  for  them,  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  cutting  off  the  sources  whence  those  classes  draw 
their  recruits. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  gather  more  of  courage  and  hope 
than  of  sorrow  and  despair  from  contemplating  the  causes  of 
the  degenerate  bodily  condition  which  characterizes  most  of  the 
dependent  classes,  and  which  leads  so  many  families  to  paupet- 
ism.  Few  of  them  have  passed  the  point  beyond  which  further 
degeneracy  is  inevitable.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  come 
under  the  law  of  recuperation ;  and  in  our  prosperous  sodal 
condition,  with  permanent  homesteads,  with  better  food,  clothing 
and  lodgings,  and  with  more  instruction,  the  proportion  of 
those  whose  pauperism  is  not  inherent,  but  accidental,  will  grow 
less  and  less. 

And  so  with  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes;  when  people 
understand  the  laws  and  conditions  upon'  which  their  existence 
and  numbers  depend,  and  how  rapidly  they  may  be  increased 
or  lessened  in  number  by  social  influences,  they,  too,  will  grow 
less  and  less  formidable. 

The  other  sources  of  our  social  evils,  if  not  less  fertile  than 
vitiated  stock  and  inherited  tendencies,  are  more  easily  and 
more  directly  controlled,  because  they  are  less  organic.  The 
young  who,  without  any  inherited  tendencies  to  evil,  have  fallen 
into  evil  courses,  are  more  easily  amended.  They  are  open^  to 
the  ordinary  influences  of  good  education,  and  these  should  be 
enlarged  and  multiplied  as  much  as  is  possible.  The  common 
schools,  the  Sunday  schools,  religious  and  moral  teaching,  lee 
tures,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  music,  public  amusemtnts,  and 
recreations, — these,  with  our  wide  fields  for  employment, 
promising  abundant  rewards,  will  keep  down  the  tendency  to 
formation  of  such  large  and  distinct  classes  of  paupers  and 
criminals  as  infest  older  communities. 
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Philanthropy  needs  Thought. 

Knowledge  first,  work3  next. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  to  its  lowest  point  the  number  of  the 
dependent,  vicious  and  criminal  classes,  and  tenderly  to  provide 
for  those  who  cannot  be  lifted  out  of  them,  is  surely  worthy  the 
best  efforts  of  a  Christian  people.  But  that  the  work  may  be 
well  done,  it  must  be  by  tlie  people  themselves,  directly,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  taught  that  the  poor  ye  shall  always  have 
with  you, — that  is  near  you, — in  your  hearts  and  afiections, — 
within  your  sight  and  knowledge  ;  and  not  thrust  far  away  from 
you,  and  always  shut  up  alone  by  themselves  in  almshouses  or 
reformatories,  that  they  be  kept  at  the  cheapest  rate  by  such  a 
cold  abstraction  as  a  State  government.  The  people  cannot  bo 
absolved  from  those  duties  of  charity  which  require  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  with  sufferers ;  and  they  should  never  needlessly 
.  delegate  the  power  of  doing  good.  There  can  be  no  vicarious 
virtue ;  and  true  charity  is  not  done  by  deputy.  Government 
should  seek  to  call  forth  and  increase  the  charitable  feelings  of 
the  people,  but  should  not  assume  their  duties  of  action  without 
strong  necessity. 

There  should  be  the  least  possible  intervening  agency  between 
the  people  and  the  dependent  classes ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
wants  and  sufferings,  the  capacities  and  the  desires  of  the  latter 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  former. 
If  organized  public  charity  must  exist,  the  distinction  between 
it  and  private  charity  should  never  be  needlessly  increased  by. 
any  action  of  government.  Each  citizen  should  be  led  not  only 
to^sympathize  with  all  of  whatever  class,  but  to  sliow  sympathy 
by  action.  If,  for  instance,  we  are  to  have  almshouses,  they 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  repel  the  lazy  or  criminal  pauper, 
but  to  attract  the  kindly  visitor,  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  ^ 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  popular  heart,  for  it 
is  like  the  widow's  cruse,  and  yields  more  affection  as  it  is  more 
largely  drawn  upon. 

The  sympathies  of  the  people  can  always  be  easily  called  forth. 
As  soon  as  the  hospitals  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were 
opened,  the  people,  with  one  accord,  pressed  into  them,  bringing 
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their  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  delicacies,  and  offering  their 
sympathy  and  aid.  The  difficulty  was,  not  to  get  them  into  the 
hospitals,  but  to  keep  them  out ;  not  lack  of  sympathy,  but 
superabundance  of  it.  Now,  the  impulse  had  its  source  in 
something  deeper  than  passing  enthusiasm,  something  broader 
than  narrow  patriotism, — in  humanity  itself.  While,  therefore, 
it  sh&uld  be  the  policy  of  a  republican  government,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dependent  classes,  to  call  out  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  it  should  moreover,  as  much  as  is  possible,  rely 
upon  them  for  action. 

So  ready  and  abundant,  indeed,  is  the  sympathy  of  people 
with  misfortune  and  suffering,  that  it  is  apt  to  lead  them  into 
measures  harmful  to  the  very  cause  which  they  would  promote. 
The  heart  never  needs  the  guidance  of  mind  more  than  in  the 
direction  of  charitable  impulses.  A  man  often  learns,  by  sad 
experience,  that  Jie  has  increased  the  very  evil  which  he  sought 
to  lessen,  by  almsgiving,  or  by  unwise  bounty ;  and  a  people  is 
liable  to  the  same  error  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  jthat  the 
mistake  of  the  man  has  short-lived  effects,  while  that  of  the 
people  is  apt  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  building  or  an  agency, 
which  posterity  accepts  for  good,  and  carries  on  merely  because 
it  exists.  • 

Our  people  have  rather  a  passion  for  institutions  ;  but  they 
have  also  a  vague  idea  that  great  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  are 
essential  to  their  existence  and  potency.  They  want  to  sec 
them,  at  once,  and  in  the  concrete.  Hence,  we  sometimes  have 
follies  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  individuals — many  stories 
high,  too, — and  so  strongly  built,  and  richly  endowed,  that  they 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  easily. 

Provision  for  Disabled  Soldiers. 

There  is,  indeed,  danger  at  this  very  moment  that  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  people  to  show  their  gratitude  to  those  who  carried 
the  country  triumphantly  through  the  war,  may.  lead  to  the 
formation  of  institutions  upon  unsound  principles,  which  may 
prove  to  be  nuisances,  and  cumber  the  field  of  charity  in  the 
next  generation. 

/ 
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We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  seryices  rendered ; 
too  reverent  of  the  memories  of  our  dead  heroes,  or  too 
tender  and  generous  to  those  suryivors  who  need  sympathy  and 
aid.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  warmer  is  the  public  heart, 
the  more  need  of  right  direction  for  its  impulses.  Many  of  our 
soldiers  may  need  homeSj  but  such  homes  as  we  ourselves  need ; 
and  a  great  institution,  with  its  congregation  of  one  sex, — ^"with 
its  necessary  discipline,  and  its  monotonous  life, — never  was  and 
never  can  be  such  a  home  as  our  deserving  veterans  ought  to 
have. 

Better  the  poorest  hut  in  a  retired  hamlet,  with  its  single 
family  gathered  round  the  hearthstone,  where, 

'*  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sits  by  the  fire  and  talks  the  night  away," — 

than  a  showy  building,  set  upon  a  hill,  with  its  corps  of  officials, 
its  parade  of  charity,  and  its  clock-work  and  %team  for  doing 
domestic  work  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  robbed  of  all  its  old 
and  endearing  associations.  Unless  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
method  is  found  to  eheck  the  evil  tendencies  of  all  institutions 
which  congregate  persons  of  one  sex,  and  substitute  artificial 
ipr  real  family  influences,  soldiers'  homes,  or  asylums,  or 
refuges,  will  be  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  like  institutions  in 
older  countries.  They  will  degenerate  like  the  Invalides*  and 
the  Quinze  Vingts  in  Prance,  and  the  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
England  ;  and  a  succeeding  generation  will  be  occupied,  as  is 
the  present  generation  abroad,  in  correcting  their  evils  or 
cutting  at  their  roots. 

There  is  danger,  indeed,  that  our  institutions  may  not  start 
under  as  favorable  auspices  as  did  some  of  the  foreign  ones. 
They  were  at  first  filled  with  well  deserving  veterans  who  had  been 
actually  wounded,  or  blinded,  or  disabled  in  war.  But  the 
signs  already  portend  that  into  ours  will  press  hardly  any 
respectable  Americans,  few  deserving  foreigners,  but  a  multitude 
of  "  bounty-jumpers  and  shirks,"  who  want  to  eat  but  not  to 
work. 

*  The  InvaUdei  no  longer  serves  as  an  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers,  bat  for 
the  quarters  of  two  garrison  regiments  of  Paris ;  and  the  *'  old  salts  **  are 
learing  Greenwich. 
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Another  danger  is  in  the  yery  abundance  of  means  of  endow- 
ing such  institutions ;  for  th%re  is  not  only  the  exhaustless 
treasure  of  the  people's  gratitude  and  the  people's  purse,  but 
there  are  funds  in  hands  of  the  government,  derived  from  for- 
feitures, fines,  unclaimed  pay,  and  the  like,  which  can  be  applied 
with  seeming  propriety  to  such  purposes. 

Besides,  at  this  moment,  there  abound  unemployed  men  who 
think  they  can  do  something  better  than  work.  Some  of  these 
aspire  to  honor,  and  some  to  office,  and  they  will  seek  to  connect 
themselves  as  patrons,  or  as  officers,  with  institutions  likely  to 
have  temporary  popularity. 

If  the  unreasoning  impulse  to  build  up  special  homes  for 
soldiers  is  not  followed  with  great  caution,  a  large  part  of  these 
funds  win  be  invested  at  the  outset  in  lands  and  buildings;  a 
part  of  the  remainder  will  be  spent  in  keeping  them  in  order ; 
and  a  larger  part  in  paying  a  costly  corps  of  officers  and  retain- 
ers ;  leaving  a  small  portion  onlj^  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
the  soldiers.  Better  far,  even  as  an  economical  measure,  would 
be  some  well  devised  plan  by  which  the  money  could  go  directly 
to  the  soldier,  to  be  spent,  or  saved,. or  even  wasted,  at  his  will. 

Besides,  the  natural  desire  of  the  deserving  soldier,  disabled 
in  the  war,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  at  or  near  his  old  home 
and  among  his  old  associates  ;  and  the  people  should  have  him 
there,  and  no  where  else;  not  only  for  his  happiness  but  their 
own  good ;  that  he  may  go  about  among  them,  wearing  his 
orders  of  merit — his  honorable  scars — to  keep  alive  in  their 
hearts  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  of  gratitude. 

Better  have  five  hundred  maimed  veterans  stumping  about 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Massachusetts,  living  partly  on  their 
pension  and  partly  by  their  work,  than  shut  up  in  the  costliest 
and  best  structure  that  art  could  plan  or  money  build. 

Among  the  establishments  of  this  kind  which  have  already 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  are  under  the 
guidance  of  men  who  are  not  only  earnest  and  honest,  but  wise 
and  practical;  and  they  will,  for  a  time,  keep  down  the  unfavor- 
able tendencies ;  but  their  vigilance  and  care  cannot  be  always 
enjoyed,  while  the  tendencies  are  innate,  and  will  crop  out 
sooner  or  later.    In  some  of  the  establishments,  or  homes,  they 
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have  not  begun  to  do  so;  but  in  others  they  are  already  painfully 
Tisible.  • 

In  whatever  is  done  we  must  not  favor  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate class,  but  encourage  the  fusion  of  the  soldier  with  general 
society.  We  must  not  lessen  self-respect,  or  reluctance  to 
accept  direct  aid,  either  in  the  soldiers  thegiselves  or  in  their 
widows  and  children,  but  merely  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  Board  would  encourage  every  popular  impulse  leading 
to  thought  and  care  for  our  fellow-men,  of  whatever  class ;  and 
these  remarks  are  inspired  by  the  wish  of  making  the  present 
sympathy  for  the  soldier  productive  of  the  most  good  and  the 
least  evil. 

IV.    General  Principles  op  Public  Charity. 

In  considering  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  dependent  and  vicious  classes,  we  are  to 
bear  in  mind  several  principle^ 

1st.  That  if,  by  investing  one  dollar,  we  prevent  an  evil  the 
correction  of  which  ^^ould  cost  ten  cents  a  year,  we  save  four 
per  cent. 

2d.  That  it  is  better  to  separate  and  diffuse  the  dependent 
classes  than  to  congregate  them. 

3d.  That  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  of 
those  remedial  agencies  which  exist  in  society, — the  family, 
social  influences,  industrial  occupations,  and  the  like. 

4th.  That  we  should  enlist  not  only  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  popular  sympathy,  hut  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  families,  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
dependent. 

5th.  That  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  respon^ble  societies 
and  organizations  which  aim  to  reform,  support,  or  help  any 
class  of  dependents ;  thus  lessening  the  direct  agency  of  the 
State,  and  enlarging  that  of  the  people  themselves. 

6th.  That  we  should  build  up  public  institutions  only  in  the 
last  resort. 

7th.  That  these  should  be  kept  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
wise  economy,  and  arranged  so  as  to  turn  the  strength  and 
the  faculties  of  the  inmates  to  the  best  account. 
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8th.  That  we  should  not  retain  the  inmates  any  longer  than 
is  manifestly  for  their  good,  irrespective  of  their  usefulness  in 
the  institution. 

Tke  Family  System. 

In  providing  for  the  poor,  the  dependent,  and  the  vicious, 
especially  for  the  young,  we  must  take  the  ordinary  family  for 
our  model.  We  must,  in  a  general  view  of  them,  bear  in  mind 
that  they  do  not  as  yet  form  with  ns  a  well  marked  and  per- 
sistent class,  but  a  conventional,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  temporary 
one.  They  do  not  differ  from  other  men,  except  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  they  inherited  less  favorable  moral  tendencies,  and 
less  original  vigor.  Care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not  by 
our  treatment  transform  the  conventional  class  into  a  real  one 
and  persistent  one. 

In  providing  for  them  we  are  to  consider  that  although  there 
exists  in  them,  as  in  all  men,  a  strong  gregarious  instinct,  out 
of  which  grows  society,  there  are  yet  stronger  domestic  instincts 
out  of  which  grow  the  family,  and  upon  which  depend  the 
affections  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  We  cannot 
make  the  gratification  of  one  instinct  atone  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  others.  No  amount  of  instruction  and  mental 
culture  compensates  for  stunted  affections ;  no  abundance  of 
society  compensates  for  poverty  of  domestic  relations;  and  the 
denial  of  these  to  the  dependent  poor,  especially  to  the  young, 
can  only  be  justified  by  stern  necessity.  The  family  has  b^en 
called  the  social  unit.  It  is  indeed  the  basis  without  which 
there  will  be  no  real  society,  but  a  multitude  of  individuals  who 
harden  into  selfishness  as  they  grow  older.  By  means  of  the 
affections  growing  out  of  the  family,  the  individual  is  divided 
into  many ;  and  the  interests  of  others  are  felt  to  be  his  own. 

God  not  only  ^^set.the  solitary  in  families,"  and  made  ^^  blood 
thicker  than  water,"  but  seems  to  have  ordained  that  the  natural 
institution  of  the  family,  growing  out  of  kindred,  and  long 
familiar  intercourse,  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  permanent 
social  institutions,  and  that  by  no  human  contrivance  should 
any  effectual  substitute  be  found  for  it.  But  the  family  instinct 
craves  a  permanent  homestead  ;  and  the  lack  of  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  poverty. 
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If  we  look  through  hiQtory  we  shall  find  that  none  of  the 
attempts  to  imitate  tlie  family,  upon  a  large  scale,  have  been 
successful,  and  that  most  of  them  have  been  disastrous  failures. 
They  require  separation  of  sexes,  and  this  involves  a  train  of 
evils.  Large  numbers  of  one  sex,  living  together  permanently  as 
a  family,  constitute  an  unnatural  community,  which  necessarily 
tend^toa  morbid  condition.  Armies,  and.  still  more,  navies, 
show  this  in  some  degree ;  but  where  the  congregation  is  closer 
and  longer  continued,  as  in  monasteries,  nunneries,  knighthood- 
militant,  shakerism,  and  other  establishments  on  like  foundation, 
the  evil  effects  are  multiplied  and  intensified.  The  public  his- 
tory of  such  establishments  shows  this  plainly  ;  and  enough  is 
known  of  their  secret  history  to  prove  that,  if  it  were  openly 
written,  it  would  cause  a  shudder  in  the  minds  of  the  pure. 

The  institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  that  rare  and  beau- 
tiful flower  of  the  Rotnish  church,  forms  no  exception  ;  for  the 
essence  of  the  evil,  to  wit,  intensifying  selfishness,  and  making 
one's  own  good,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  the  chief  aim  of 
life,  is  counteracted  in  the  Sisters  by  their  blessed  occupation, 
which  calls  them  into  the  walks  of  men,  and  makes  them  sharers 
of  human  interests,  sorrows  and  joys,  contrary  to  the  very 
principle  of  selfish  isolation  which  underlies  most  of  such 
establishments. 

The  Family  in  Reformatories. 

.We  shall  find  in  our  public  institutions,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  family  system  the 
better,  and  the  contrary.  In  those  for  children  it  is  all  impor- 
tant, and  the  force  of  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  our  reforma- 
tories. But  children  need  the  human  family  as  ordained 
of  God, — the  family  held  together  by  ties  of  blood  and  of 
sympathy,  not  imperfect  imitations  of  it,  made  by  gathering 
together  its  members  for  some  special  purpose.  Tlie  family 
must  grow;  it  cannot  be  made  in  a  day,  nor  be  put  together  by 
rule  and  compass. 

We  may  as  well  try  to  imitate  within  a  house  sunshine  and 
rain,  and  clouds  and  dews,  and  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  nature, 
as  imitate,  in  a  reformatory,  the  ever  varying  influences  of 
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family  life  and  social  life,  with  its  trials  and  temptations,  its 
defeats  and  triumphs,  which  are  so  potent  to  fashion  character. 
We  may  as  well  try  to  teach  by  precept,  or  upon  a  stage,  the 
graces  and  affections  and  virtues  which  grow  out  of  close  and 
long-continued  family  relations,  as  teach  them  in  a  great  house- 
hold made  up  of  hundreds  (or  even  scores,)  of  ohildren,  of 
the  same  class,  the  same  age,  the  same  sex,  and,  worse  far  than 
all,  of  the  same  vicious  habits.  We  have,  at  best,  a  make- 
believe  society,  a  make-believe  family,  and,  too  often,  a  make- 
believe  virtue;  while  what  boys  need  is  a  real  family,  real 
society,  real  life,  even  if  its  virtue  is  not  patent  and  approved 
of  men. 

• 
Importance  of  Separation  and  Diffusion  in  the  Treatment  of 

Paupers. 

The  hideous  evils  growing  out  of  the  old  system  of  keeping 
men  in  prisons,  shut  up,  without  separation  and  without 
occupation,  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here  ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  considered  that  some  of  these  ^evils  arose,  not  from 
,the  men  being  especially  vicious  or  criminal,  but  from  their 
being  congregated  so  closely  together. 

Let  us  see  how  it  affects  the  pauper  class. 

Mbst  of  those  belonging  to  the  first  division  mentioned  above, 
to  wit,  those  in  whom  dependence  is  inherent,  and,  of  course, 
permanent,  are  infirm  mentally,  morally  or  physically,  perhaps 
in  all  these  respects.  Neither  can  those  in  the  other  class  be  in 
a  normal  and  vigorous  condition,  else  they  would  not  be 
dependent.  There  exists  in  them,  indeed,  the  innate  disposition 
or  capacity  for  recovering  the  normal  state,  but  as  yet  it  is  in 
abeyance.  Now,  out  of  unsound  and  abnormal  conditions  there 
must,  of  course,  grow  certain  mental  and  moral  tendencies, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  unwholesome.  And  it  is  a  natural 
consequence  (though  disregarded  in  practice,)  that  if  an  indi- 
vidual with  these  tendencies  lives  in  close  association  with  others 
like  himself,  all  his  peculiarities  and  tendencies  are  intensified 
by  the  intercourse.  The  greater  the  majority  of  unsound  per- 
sons in  his  community,  the  greater  the  intensification  of  his 
abnormal  tendencies.    Each  acts  upon  all ;  and  the  character- 
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istics  of  class,  or  caste,  are  rapidly  deyeloped.    Nothing  is  more 
contagious  than  evil. 

This  is  seen  in  those  who  are  gathered  in  almshouses.  Before 
entering,  they,  of  course,  had  become  poor  and  broken  down  ; 
but  they  nevertheless  had  some  individuality  of  character ;  they 
were  not  yet  .formed  into  the  complete  pauper  shape,  though 
they  were  tending  in  that  direction. 

The  normal  condition  of  every  adult  is  that  of  self-support, 
derived  from  the  daily  exercise  of  his  bodily  and  mental  facul- 
ties, so  long  as  those  last ;  that  is,  by  work  of  some  kind.  If 
there  is  enodgh,  and  not  too  much,  of  bodily  labor,  that  keeps 
him  in  sound  bodily  condition  ;  if  there  is  enough,  and  not  too 
much,  of  mental  labor,  that  keeps  him  in  sound  mental  con- 
dition. But  his  own  efforts  for  self-support  and  self-reliance  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  his  manliness.  There  is  no 
escape  from  nature's  laws,  and  he  who. departs  from  these  con- 
ditions comes  to  harm,  as  surely  as  a  stone  gravitates  to  the 
earth.  He  who  escapes  from  the  apparent  necessity  of  work, 
falls  under  the  real  curse  of  idleness ;  and  he  who  relieves 
another  from  the  necessity  of  work  and  self-reliance,  does  him 
harm. 

The  wider  the  departure  from  a  condition  of  self-reliance  and 
self-support,  the  result  of  one's  own  efforts  and  the  reward  of 
one's' own  work,  the  worse  the  consequences ;  and  we  see  them 
more  plainly  in  the  abodes  of  the  idle  poor  than  of  the  *idle 
rich,  partly  because  there  is  more  culture  and  stimulus  to  mental 
activity,  and  wider  social  relations,  in  the  latter  ;  partly 
because  there  is  more  reticence ;  but  mainly  by  reason  of  the 
principle,  above  mentioned,  that  all  the  evils  growing  out  of  a 
false  and  unnatural  condition  are  intensified  in  each  individual 
by  long  and  close  association  with  others  of  like  condition. 

As  soon  as  a  man  ceases  to  stand  firmly  upo'n  his  own  legs, 
and  begins  to  lean  upon  some  other  man,  then  not  only  his 
strength,  but  his  self-respect,  begin  to  be  impaired.  Vice  fol- 
lows idleness,  and  the  need  of  support  increases.  But  the 
disposition  to  give  it  decreases ;  and  the  ^an,  from  being  merely 
]>oor,  becomes  broken  down  and  utterly  dependent.  His  man- 
liness does  not  entirely  leave  him  while  he  can  be  moving  at 
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large  and  doing  even  a  little  towards  his  own  support;  but  when 
he  is  gathered  with  others  like  himself  into  a  general  almshouse, 
he  is  apt  to  lose  it  utterly.  If  his  associates  have  also  lost  theirs, 
they  act  and  react  unfavorably  upon  each  other.  The  evils 
growing  out  of  theif  condition  are  all  intensified  by  close  asso- 
ciation, and  the  pauper  spiiit,  strong  as  that  of  a  caste,  soon 
becomes  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  place.  It  is  at  once  per- 
ceptible to  the  moral  sense  in  all  large  institutions,  and  can 
hardly  be  kept  down,  because  it  arises  from  morbid  mental 
and  moral  conditions.  It  is  esoteric,  not  exoteric,  and  can 
hardly  be  cured  by  external  means.  Industry  is  the  most 
powerful  of  these,  and  should  be  insisted  upon. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  powerful,  zealous,  mag- 
netic man  or  woman  at  the  hesd  of  an  almshouse,  out  of  whom 
goes  virtue  enough  to  keep  down  the  evil ;  but  they  are  rare. 
Whatever  may  b§  done  in  large  almshouses,  by  aid  of  soap  and 
whitewash,  to  keep  down  the  pauper  smell,  there  is  no  moral 
disinfectant  strong  enough  to  keep  down  the  pauper  spirit,  if 
it  once  becomes  the  spirit  of  the  majority ;  for  it  grows  and 
intensifies  with  numbers;  and  it  becomes  so  unwholesome  and 
baleful  that  virtue  can  hardly  be  kept  alive,  much  less  flourish 
and  grow  there.  Even  hope,  which  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  springs  not  in  the  great  almshouse,  over  whose 
gates  might  be  written,  as  over  those  of  a  lower  deep, — 

'*  Leave  je  all  hope  behind^  who  enter  here." 

Doubtless,  the  best  preventive,  or  corrective,  of  this  pauper 
spirit  would  be  to  place  each  individual  in  a  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious family,  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  do  something,  if  but 
rock  a  cradle,*  to  earn  his  salt.  The  next  would  be  to  place  him 
in  an  almshouse  such  as  are  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Holland.  These  houses  are  built  and  arranged 
like  ordinary  houses,  and  inhabited  by  five  or  six  persons, 
who,  with  their  attendants,  make  a  family  in  the  likeness  of 
ordinary  families,  and  do  all  the  work  they  can. 

An  approach  to  this  is  found  in  some  of  our  town  almshouses, 
with  a  poor's  farm  attached,  which  are  worthy  models,  both  oa 
account  of  the  system,  and  of  their  administration. 
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By  keeping  the  poor  thus,  in  a  house  built  like  other  houses, 
in  a  family  somewhat  like  ordinary  families,  near  their  birth- 
place, amid  their  old  neighbors,  and  within  the  sound  of  the 
old  church  bell,  and  by  assiduously  requiring  of  each  some 
work,  howcTer  light,  we  may  keep  down  that  baleful  spirit 
generated  in  large  pauper  houses. 

It  is  partly  upon  considerations  of  this  nature  that  the  Board 
will  urge  the  removal  of  the  insane  and  of  the  criminal  paupers 
from  our  State  Almshouses. 

The  adoption  of  these  measures  will  help  to  repress  the 
pauper  spirit,  and  to  make  the  establishments  more  fit  abodes 
for  the  unfortunate  and  well  deserving  poor. 

fecial  Classes.    Deaf  Mules — TTie  Blind. 

The  evil  effects  of  congregating  together  vicious  and  criminal 
persons  will  be  touched  upon  in  speaking  of  die  reformation  of 
juveniles  ;  though  very  briefly,  because  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  written  and  spoken  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  Ihat  some  sort  of  separation  from  vicious  associates 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  attempts  at  reform. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  draw  a  further  illustration 
of  the  principle  under  consideration  from  some  persons,  (neither 
vicious  nor  criminal,)  the  similarity  of  whose  defect  or  infirmity 
causes  them  to  be  classed  together,  such  as  the  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind.  It  may  not  be  improper,*  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
some  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  the  mode  of  treating  such 
of  these  classes  as  are  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

It  is  common  to  regard  deaf  mutes  and  the  t)lind  as  forming 
special  classes,  though  speaking  strictly  no  such  classes  exist  in 
nature.  The  oases  spring  up  sporadically  amoifg  the  people, 
from  the  existence  of  abnormal  conditions  of  parentage,  which 
produce  a  pretty  equal  average  number  of  cases  in  every 
generation,  among  any  given  population. 

They  abound  more  in  some  localities  and  some  neighborhoods 
than  in  others ;  owing,  probably,  to  ill-assorted  marriages. 

The  important  points,  however,  are  that  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  parentage  are  not  inherent  and  essential  ones ;  that 
some  .of  them  are  cognizable;  that  with  wider  diffusion  of 
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popular  knowledge  more  of  them  may  be  known ;  and  that,  by 
EToidiug  them,  the  consequences  may  cease,  and  the  classes 
themselves  gradually  diminish  and  finally  disappear: 

We  have  no  deaf  or  blind  domestic  animals  ;  and  the  gener- 
ations of  men  need  not  forever  be  burdened  with  blind  and  deaf 
offspring. 

When  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  children  born  deaf 
or  blind,  whether  merely  their  instruction  or  their  general 
education,  we  are  to  consider  whether  they  differ  from  ordinary 
children  otherwise  than  by  lack  of  one  organ  of  sense ;  that  is, 
if  their  eyes  could  be  opened  and  their  ears  unstopped,  whether 
they  still  would  or  would  not  retain  any  peculiarities  of  dispo- 
sitions or  of  faculties  7  A  nice  examination  would  probably 
show  that  the  causes  of  deafness  are  more  frequently  organic, 
while  those  of  blindness  are  more  frequently  functional.  The 
infirmity  is  more  frequently  congenital  among  mutes  than  among 
blind.  Deafness  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  inherent 
defect — blindness  from  inherent  weakness.  The  deaf,  therefore, 
differ  more  from  the  ordinary  standard  of  character  than  the 
blind,  and  are  more  likely  to  inherit  peculiar  dispositions 
or  tendencies.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  inherent  differences 
between  the  subjects  of  these  infirmities  and  ordinary  children, 
are  not  so  great  as  to  form  characteilstics  of  a  class,  or  to 
remove  them  from  the  effect  of  common  educational  influences. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  modify  these  influences  to  suit  their 
condition,  but  rather  modify  their  condition  to  suit  them.  We 
must,  however,  modify  our  method  of  instruction  somewhat  to 
suit  the  blind,  and  a  great  deal  to  suit  the  deaf  mutes. 

It  is  not  the  purpose,  now,  to  speak  of  special  instruction, 
further  than  to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  method 
is  best  which  approaches  most  closely  the  approved  methods 
used  with  ordinary  children. 

But  in  speaking  of  education  in  a  more  general  sense,  that  is 
of  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  a  few  words  may  be  appropriate  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration,  to  wit, — 
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LUensificatian  of  Peculiarities  Growings  out  of  an  Infirmity. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  alwajs,  that  the  infirmities  wliich 
characterize  these  classes  of  mutes  and  blind  do,  in  spite  of 
certain  compensations)  entail  certain  undesirable  consequences, 
which  have  unfavorable  effects  upon  body  and  mind  both. 

The  lack  of  an  important  sense  not  only  prevents  the  entire 
and  liarmonious  development  of  mind  and  character,  but  it 
tends  to  give  morbid  growth  in  certain  directions ;  as  a  plant 
checked  in  its  direct  upward  growth  grows  askew.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  words  to  prove  this,  because  a  denial  of  it  would  be 
a  denial  of  the  importance  of  the  great  senses. 

The  morbid  tendencies,  however,  are  not  strong — certainly 
not  irresistible — at  least  with  the  blind.  They  are  educable, 
like  all  tendencies  and  dispositions,  and  by  skilful  ipanagement 
may  be  turned  to  advantage.  Certainly,  however,  they  ought 
to  be  lessened,  not  strengthened,  by  education.  Now,  they  are 
lessened,  and  their  morbid  effects  corrected  in  each  individual, 
by  intimate  intercourse  with  persons  of  sound  and  normal  con- 
dition— that  is,  by  general  society ;  while  they  are  strengthened 
by  associating  closely  and  persistently  with  others  having  the  like 
infirmity.  They,  themselves,  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  per- 
ception of  this,  and  the  most  delicate  of  them  feel  the  morbid 
tendency  which  may  segregate  them  from  ordinary  people,  and 
put  them  in  a  special  class.  Some  of  them  struggle  against  it 
in  a  touching  manner,  as  the  fjEibled  nymph  resisted  meta- 
morphosis into  a  lower  form  of  life. 

They  seem  to  cling  to  ordinary  persons,  as  if  fearing  segrega- 
tion, and  strive  to  conform  themselves  to  their  habits,  manners, 
and  even  appearance.  They  wish  to  look,  to  act,  to  be,  as  much 
like  others  as  is  possible,  and  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
ordinary  society,  and  not  to  a  special  class. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  feeling,  especially  in  tlie 
blind,  arises  only  from  the  fact  that  blindness  and  poverty  are 
associated  together,  and  that  poverty  calls  forth  contempt,  light- 
ened, in  their  case,  by  pity.  But  the  feeling  has  a  deeper  source. 
It  is  very  strong  in  those  of  delicate  and  sensitive  natures,  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  respected  and  encouraged.  Our  principle 
in  treating  them  should  be  that  of  separation  and  diffusion,  not 
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congregation.  We  are  to  educate  them  for  society  of  those 
who  hear  and  who  see  ;  and  the  earlier  we  begin  the  better. 

We  violate  this  principle  when  we  gather  them  into  institu- 
tions;  but  we  do  so  in  view  of  certain  advantages  of  instruction 
in  common,  which  are  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  feasible 
method ;  as  we  bear  with  an  inferior  common  school  rather 
than  have  none.  A  man  of  wealth  might,  indeed — and  if  he 
were  wise,  would — allow  his  mute  or  blind  child  to  spend  a 
certain  time  in  a  well-regulated  institution  for  like  children ; 
but  it  would  be  only  a  short  one. 

Guided  by  this  principle  we  should,  in  providing  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  these  persons,  have  the  association 
among  them  as  little  as  is  possible,  and  counteract  its 
tendencies  by  encouraging  association  and  intimacy  with 
common  society.  They  should  be  kept  together  no  more  closely 
and  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  their  special  instruction ; 
and  there  should  be  no  attempts  to  build  up  permanent  asylums 
for  them,  or  to  favor  the  establishment  of  communities  composed 
wholly  or  mainly  of  persons  subject  to  a  common  infirmity. 

This  is  far  more  important  with  the  mutes  than  with  the 
blindy  because  of  their  speechlessness.  Language,  in  its  largest 
sense,  is  the  most  important  instrument  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  emotion ;  and  especially  of  Social  intercourse.  Blindness,  in 
so  far  as  it  prevents  knowledge  of  and  participation  in  the 
rudimentary  part  of  language,  to  wit,  pantomime,  or  signs, 
gestures,  and  expression  of  features  and  face,  tends  to  isolation ; 
but  the  higher  and  far  more  important  part  of  language,  speech, 
is  fully  open  to  them.  Then  their  sense  of  dependence  strength- 
ens their  social  desires ;  increases  their  knowledge  and  command 
of  speech,  and  make§  that  compensate  Tery  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
for  ignorance  of  other  parts  of  language.  The  blind,  if  left  to 
ordinary  social  influences,  are  in  no  danger  of  isolation.  It  is 
when  we  bring  them  together  in  considerable  numbers  that  the 
tendency  to  segregation  manifests  itself;  and  this  is  rather  from 
necessity  than  from  choice,  for  the  social  cravings  become  more 
intense  with  them  than  with  us. 

With  mutes  it  is  not  so.  Speech  is  essential  for  human 
development.    Without  it  full  social  communion  is  impossible  ; 
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since  there  can  be  no  effectual  substitute  for  it.  The  rudi- 
mentary and  lower  parts  of  language,  or  pantomime,  is  open  to 
mutes ;  but  the  higher  and  finer  part,  that  is,  speech,  is  forever 
closed ;  and  any  substitute  for  it  is,  at  best,  imperfect.  This 
begets  a  tendency  to  isolation ;  which  not  being  so  effectually 
checked  during  youth,  as  it  is  with  the  blind,  by  a  sense  of 
dependence,  becomes  more  formidable.  To  be  mute,  therefore, 
implies  tendency  to  isolation.  The  blind  need  little  special 
instruction  ;  the  mutes  a  great  deal. 

An  attempt  to  consider  different  modes  of  instructing  mutes 
would  lead  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  the  plenitude  of  arguments  and  disputes  about  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  various  systems  of  sign  language,  it 
has  not  been  enough  considered  that,  by  teaching  a  mute  to 
articulate,  we  bring  him  to  closer  association  with  us  by  using 
our  vernacular  in  our  way,  than  by  teaching  him  the  finger 
language,  which  can  never  become  our  vernacular.  The  special 
method  tends  more  to  segregate  him  and  his  fellows  from 
ordinary  society.  In  the  first  case  one  party  adheres  to  the 
natural  and  ordinary  method  of  speech,  and  the  otlier  party 
strives  to  imitate  it;  in  the  second,  both  use  a  purely  arbitrary 
and  conventional  method. 

Tlie  favorite  motto  of  the  adherents  of  the  method  of  dactyl- 
ology betrays  this  fault, — 


'*  Lingua  Ticaria  manus ; 


«f 


for  the  very  vicariousness  is  objectionable,  and  ought  to  be 
lessened  as  much  as  is  possible. 

Without  pretending  to  metaphysical  precision,  it  may  be  said 
that  by  means  of  the  senses  we  come  into  conscious  relations 
with  external  nature — with  men  and  things.  Sensation  and 
perception  are  the  roots  of  knowledge.  The  wider  the  circle  of 
sensuous  relations,  the  more  rapid  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
By  action  and  reaction  between  our  internal  nature  and  external 
nature,  character  is  developed.  But  in  order  that  there  may  be 
harmonious  and  entire  development  of  human  character,  there 
must  be  the  ordinary  organs  of  human  sense ;  no  more  and  no  less. 
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The  result,  then,  of  the  lack  of  any  one  organ  of  sense  must 
be  twofold;  first, limitation  of  the  circle  of  sensuous  relations; 
second,  inharmonious  development  of  character. 

In  the  education  of  the  deaf  mutes  and  of  the  blind  we  are  to 
counteract  the  limitation  by  special  instruction  given  through 
the  remaining  senses;  and  we  are  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
inharmonious  development  by  special  influences,  both  social  and 
moral. 

Special  educational  influences,  to  counteract  these  special 
morbid  tendencies,  should  begin  with  the  beginning  of  life  and 
continue  to  its  end;  and  they  should  be  more  uniform  and  per- 
sistent with  mutes  than  with  the  blind. 

The  constant  object  should  be  to  fashion  them  into  the  like- 
ness of  common  men  by  subjecting  them  to  common  social 
influences,  and  to  check  the  tendency  to  isolation  and  to  inten- 
sification of  the  peculiarities  which  grow  out  of  their  infirmity. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  imperfectly  set  forth  above, 
will  show  that  when  we  gather  mutes  and  blind  into  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  we  are  in  danger  of  sowing,  with 
sound  wheat,  some  tares  that  may  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  The 
mere  instruction  may  be  excellent,  but  other  parts  of  the  educa- 
tion tend  to  isolate  them  from  common  social  influences,  and  to 
intensify  their  peculiarities,  and  this  is  bad. 

The  correctness  of  the  general  principles  set  forth  thus 
hastily  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  thoughtful  and  experienced 
persons.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  theories  are  fine  spun, 
and  that  if*  the  unfavorable  tendencies  (arising  out  of  mutism, 
for  instance,)  are  strengthened  by  mutes  being  congregated 
together  during  youth  in  an  asylum,  these  tendjencies  are  too 
slight  to  be  of  any  account.    But  all  moral  forces  are  of  account. 

Besides,  we  have  already  practical  proofs  of  their  force. 

Church  for  Deaf  Mutes, 

A  society  has  been  recently  formed  here  among  the  mutes  for 
public  religious  worship  in  the  sign  language.  Now  such  an 
association,  surely,  is  not  according  to  sound  sociological  prin- 
ciples. Tlie  tendency  is  to  further  isolation  of  mutes  from 
general  society.    It  promotes  their  segregation,  and  thus  their 
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fimnatioii  into  a  special  class.  MoreoTcr,  the  desire  or  the 
want  of  such  a  societr  proves  not  oqIj  a  mistaken  sjstem  of 
education,  but  suggests  that  there  vas  a  mistaken  method  of 
instruction.  If  our  mutes,  educated  at  Ebutford,  had  been 
taujl^t  articulation,  and  taught  as  veil  as  children  are  taught  in 
the  German  schools,  ther  might  attend  public  worship  in  oar 
cfanrches ;  thej  all  would  partake  the  common  spirit  of  religious 
derotion  (which  public  wor&hip  does  so  much  to'  strengthen ;} 
most  of  them  would  seize  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  serrice 
and  sermon ;  and  the  intelligent  ones  would  catch  enough  of  the 
rerj  words  of  the  preacher  to  understand  his  discourse. 
This  statement  is  not  made  hastilj  or  thoughtlesslj. 

rUlage  for  Deaf  MuUs. 

Anotlier  illustration  of  the  unfaToral»le  tendencies  to  isolation 
just  spoken  of  maj  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  project  has  been 
started  for  forming  a  Tillage,  or  communitj,  for  deaf  mutes, 
where  they  may  work  and  live  together. 

The  aid  of  the  State  has%een  asked  for  this  project ;  but  the 
good  sense  of  the  legislature  will  prevent  anj  encouragement  of 
such  an  unreasonable  project.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that 
the  idea  is  one  of  those  erroneous  ones  which  grow  out  of  the 
system  of  congregating  so  many  mutes  at  Hartford. 

Permanent  Asylums  for  the  Blind. 

Another  danger  is  that,  by  gatliering  ^ho  blind  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  instruction',  we  may 
*  cause  an  undue  number  of  them  to  remain  in  the  cities  after 
they  have  finished  their  course  at  the  school ;  either  seeking  to 
support  themselves  by  work,  or  to  be  supported  by  charity  in 
asylums. 

Both  of  these  are  undesirable;  and  instances  of  both  are 
already  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  are  producing  very 
imdesirable  results  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 

Insirwtion  of  Deaf  Mutes  and*  Blind  in  Common  Schools* 

In  Europe  the  evils  above  alluded  to  are  more  serious  than 
they  are  here,  and  they  have  led  thoughtful  men  to  seek  methods 
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for  obviating  them.  A  plan  for  educating  both  mutes  and  blind 
in  common  schools  has  been  advocated  by  some,  and  it  has  been 
tried  pretty  extensively  in  France,  and  less  so  in  Russia. 

Its  friends,  and  especially  Dr.  Blanchet,  of  Paris,  claim  for  it 
satisfactory  success,  but  much  of  this  is  due  to  their  zealous 
advocacy. 

There  is  much  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  plan,  which  is 
certainly  moft  conformable  to  sound  principles  than  our  plan  of 
keeping  the  mutes  and  the  blind  congregated  together  for  many 
years  in  great  institutions ;  but  probably  all  the  essential  features 
of  it  may  be  grafted  upon  our  system,  without  abandoning  that 
special  instruction  which  cannot  be  given  in  common  schools, 
and  which  seems  to  be  so  conducive  to  the  interests,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  these  afflicted  classes. 

The  American  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes j  at  Hartford, 

Went  into  operation  in  1824.  At  about  the  same  time  a 
similar  institution  was  established  in«  Kentucky.  It  was,  per- 
haps, under  the  supposition  that  these  establishments  would 
suffice  for  the  whole  country  that  the  United  States  government 
endowed  them  with  a  grant  of  land.  The  endowment  was*  not 
intended  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  mutes  of  any  State ;  and 
the  managers  ^of  the  Hartford  school  have,  very  properly, 
given  a  share  of  its  advantages  to  mutes  from  other  States  by 
keeping  them  at  less  than  actual  cost. 

These  institutions  could  not  long  suffice ;  and  twenty-two 
have  been  established  in  the  States,  and  one  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  being  over  two  thousand. 

Massachusetts,  however,  has  relied  upon  the  Hartford 
Asylum,  and  pays  to  it  yearly  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  education  of  about  one  hundred  pupils.  The  number 
and  cost  is  continually  increasing. 

The  managers  of  the  Asylum  have  always  been  gentlemen  of 
high  character;  and  the  wards  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
received  fair  and  kind  treatment  at  their  hands. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  a  corps  of  able,  accomplished,  and 
zealous  teachers. 
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The  asylum  is  visited  regularly  by  committees  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  by  official  persons.  No  well  grounded  complaints  of 
neglect  or  ill-treatment  have  been  made  to  them;  and  this 
BMrd  does  not  believe  there  is  just  cause  for  any. 

Many  intelligent  persons,  conversant  with  the  methods  of 
instruction  used  in  Europe,  have,  however,  believed  that  the 
method  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hartford  school, 
and  steadily  persisted  in  ever  since,  is  not  the  bist  one ;  and 
that  a  radical  change  ought  to  be  made.  Such  change  was.  at 
one  time  so  strongly  urged  by  some  of  our  citizens,  especially 
by  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Horace 
Mann,  that  the  managers  of  the  Hartford  school  yielded  to  the 
pressure.  They  sent  a  commission  to  examine  the  European 
schools;  and  agreed  to  give  to  the  method  of  teaching  articulation 
a  fair  trial,  with  a  certain  number  of  their  pupils.  The  results 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  because  the  experiment  was  not  made  by  friends  of 
the  method,  who  believed  in  it,  and  were  ready  to  stake  their 
reputation  upon  its  success.  It  was  like  committing  the  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  to  a  committee  made  up  mainly  of 
persons  opposed  to  it.  The  friends  of  the  system  of  articulation 
do  not  believe  that  it  ever  can  have  a  fair  trial  in  the  Hartford 
school,  because  the  managers  have  the  whole  power  in  their 
hands,  and  being  honestly  and  firmly  wedded  to  the  old  system, 
will  feel  obliged  to  adhere  to  it.  Such  persons  will,  therefore, 
persist  in  efforts  to  obtain  for  the  mutes  of  Massachusetts  the 
benefit  .of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  vastly  better  system  of 
instruction.  Some  of  this  Board  share  in  this  belief;  and 
others,  without  pretending  to  decide  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  systems  of  instruction,  believe  that  many 
benefits  would  arise  from  having  the  wards  of  the  State  taught 
within  her  borders. 

They  would  therefore  suggest  a  plan  for  a  change  in  our 
system  of  educating  deaf  mutes. 

Three  commissioners  might  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  without  pay,  to  be  called  Commissioners  for  the 
Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

Said  commissioners  may  contract  with  any  responsible  society, 
or  organization  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  will  undertake 
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to  instruct  and  train  indigent  deaf  mutes  belonging  to  the  State 
upon  a  plan  of  which  the  following  is  a  vague  outline. 

The  society  to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  school-housey 
and  y  if  necessary,  a  workshop ;  and  to  employ  competent  teachers. 

The  commissioners  to  designate  the  children  who  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  school  as  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  as  is  now 
done  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  to  allow  the  society  for 
each  beneficiary  a  sum  not  greater  than  that  now  paid  for 
beneficiaries  at  the  Hartford  school. 

The  society  to  instruct  and  train  these  beneficiaries  gratui- 
tously in  its  school.  To  board  the  children  of  parents  who  do 
not  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  in  respectable  families, 

and  pay  ; dollars  and  cents  a  week,  for  at  least  forty 

weeks  in  a  year.    They  shall,  however,  if  possible,  place  but 
one  mute  in  any  one  family,  and  never  more  than  three. 

The  commissioners  should  have  power  to  require  the  parents 
of  beneficiaries  to  pay  a  certain  part,  say  one-third  or  quarter,  of 
the  cost  of  the  board  of  their  children;  and  when  they  are 
manifestly  unable  to  do  so,  then  to  require  the  towns  where 
they  have  a  settlement  to  pay  a  sum,  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
in  a  week,  for  forty  weeks  in  a  year. 

The  commissioners  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  welfare  of  such  wards  of  the  Commonwealth  as  live 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  school.   . 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  would  be  many. 

1st.  The  care  and  oversight  of  these  wards  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  fall  where  they  really  belong — upon  our  own 
citizens;  a  very  large  number  of  whom  would  come  into 
constant  relations  with  them. 

2d.  The  children  would  be  taught  within  the  State,  and 
nearer  to  their  homes ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  might 
live  at  home. 

8d.  The  relations  of  family  and  neighborhood  would  not  be 
interrupted  so  much,  nor  so  long.  The  importance  of  this  is 
very  great  in  all  cases,  but  especially  so  with  those  whose  natural 
infirmity  or  peculiarity  tends  to  isolate  them.  There  are 
innumerable  threads  uniting  us  with  society,  and  giving  us  the 
unspeakable  advantages  of  home  and  of  familiar  neighborhood, 
many  of  wliich  are  broken  in  the  case  of  these  unfortunates ; 
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and  we  should  strive  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  those  that 
remain  to  them. 

4th.  The  disadvantages  and  evils  arising  out  of  congregation 
of  great  numbers  of  persons  of  like  infirmitj,  would  be  lessened 
and  counteracted. 

The  Hartford  school  is  already  too  large ;  and  it  is  continually 
growing.  Living  many  years  in  such  a  congregation  strengthens 
that  tendency  to  isolation  which  grows  out  of  the  infirmity  of 
mutism,  and  intensifies  other  morbid  tendencies.  By  the  new 
plan  all  these  would  be  lessened;  and  the  counteracting 
tendencies  of  common  social  life  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  mutes  would  be  together  but  fiVe  or  six  hours  each  day. 
During  the  rest  of  the  time,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the 
artificial  restraint  and  influences  of  ''asylum  life,"  which,  at 
best,  can  be  only  an  imitation  of  family  life  and  influences,  they 
would  be  subjected  to  the  average  influences  of  social  life ; 
which  is  the  kind  of  life  they  are  to  live  in  future,  and  for 
which,  during  all  the  tender  years  of  youth,  they  should  be 
trained. 

The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  by  all  who  consider 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Report ;  and  the  actual  results 
of  the  system  of  education  which  is  adopted,  will  confirm  the 
correctness  of  those  principles. 

The  deaf  mutes  educated  at  the  Hartford  asylum  do  not 
escape  the  natural  consequences  which  follow  in  all  cases  where 
80  many  years  of  youth  are  spent  in  the  unnatural  routine  of 
what  is  called  "  asylum  life."  However  well  trained  they 
may  be  intellectually,  and  whatever  amount  of  instruction  may 
be  poured  into  them,  they  lack  the  knowledge  and  familiarity 
with  the  thousand  duties  and  occupations  of  family  and  social 
life,  which  are  acquired  only  by  practice ;  and  the  process  of 
acquiring  which  gives,  what  nothing  else  can  give — ready  self- 
reliance.  This  self-reliance,  which  results  from  going  alone 
early,  and  taking  care  of  one's  self,  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  what 
are  called  self-made  men.  It  is  needful  for  all,  but  especially 
for  those  laboring  under  an  infirmity,  the  natural  tendency  of 
which  is  to  isolate  them  from  other  men,  and  from  ordinary 
social  relations. 
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5th.  The  whole  establishment  would  be  simplified.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  a  great  building,  with  halls,  dor- 
mitories, kitchen,  dining-rooms,  and  the  like ;  but  only  a  simple 
school-house,  and,  perhaps,  a  workshop.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  superintendent,  matron  or  steward,  with  their  corps  of 
assistants  ;  no  cooks,  no  domestics,  and  none  of  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  a  great  institution. 

6th.  Part  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  child  would  fall 
where  part  of  it  (at  least,)  surely  belongs,  to  wit,  upon  the 
parents,  and  upon  the  neighborhood,  and  not  all  upon  the  State. 
Moreover,  besides  lessening  the  cost  and  the  responsibility  which 
now  fall  upon  the  State,  it  would  divide  them  among  the 
people.  The  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  cause  our  mutes  to 
be  educated  more  nearly  as  our  other  children  are.  Every 
approach  to  this  is  very  important  to  the  mutes,  because  it 
tends  to  prevent  their  social  isolation,  and  makes  them  to  be 
regarded  as  members  of  society  in  Aill  communion. 

A  regular  course  of  intellectual  instruction  would  be  given 
in  the  school ;  but  advantage  might  be  taken  of  neighboring 
workshops  for  teaching  some,  if  not  all,  the  pupils  various 
handicrafts,  as  other  youth  are  taught.  This  would  give  a  wider 
range  of  choice  than  can  be  given  in  the  asylum,  where  only  a 
few  trades  are  taught. 

Arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  children  of  farmers, 
who  can  be  useful  at  home  in  summer,  might  come  to  the  school 
in  winter. 

Other  advantages  of  such  a  change  might  be  set  forth,  besides 
the  consideration  that  in  a  new  school  we  might  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  long  experience  of  the  Hartford  school. 
We  mi^ht  avoid  some  of  the  errors  which  result  from  its  very 
organization ;  which  cannot  be  cured  in  one  generation ;  and 
which,  perhaps,  stand  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  and 
improved  systems  of  instruction. 

Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders.     Separation  should  not  be 

mere  Segregation. 

There  are  ebbs  and  floods  in  public  feeling,  and  institatiotii 
are  landmarks  of  their  history.  The  first  movements  of  soeietj^ 
in  regard  to  offenders  were  made  for  vengeance ;  the  next  M 
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self-defence;  without  recognition  of  any  feeling  of  duty  to  the 
criminals.  Crucify  them  ;  hang  them,  head  up  or  head  down ; 
maim  them;  chain  them;  banish  them  to  islands;  shut  them  up 
in  caves;  anything  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  and  prevent  them 
from  doing  harm.  Punishment  was  less  thought  of  than  safety, 
for  the  oldest  prisons  were  mere  houses  of  detention.  Then 
came  the  practice  of  long  imprisonment,  as  punishment  of  crime, 
and  for  the  safety  of  society.  This  was  separation  from  general 
society,  but  segregation  into  classes.  It  was  social  ostracism  ; 
and  men  banished  from  common  society  will  form  an  uncommon 
one.  Their  social  instincts  remain,  and  they  form  a  community, 
with  common  sentiments  and  interests,  but  all  hostile,  of  course, 
to  the  parent  society.    Hence  the  criminal  class. 

The  effects  of  this  social  error  were  seen, intensified,  of  course, 
when  men  came  to  be  shut  up  in  great  prisons;  and  the  mischief 
and  misery  caused  by  it  were  too  shocking  to  be  borne  when 
society  became  more  enliglltened.  Hence  the  effort  to  get  the 
benefits  of  separation,  without  the  evils  of  segregation,  by  the 
solitary  system,  as  it  was  first  called. 

In  other  prisons  the  separation  and  classification  of  prisoners 
were  adopted  as  means  of  improving  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
without  attempting  individual  reformation.  Man's  tenderness 
for  woman  showed  itself  by  first  separating  little  girls  from 
vicious  mothers.  Further  separation  was  made,  according  to 
grades  of  crime ;  or  according  to  age  ;  and  the  principle  was 
observed  as  far  as  it  could  be,  consistently  with  considerations 
of  health,  security,  and  cost.  Every  step  in  this  progress  was 
followed  by  material  and  moral  good. 

In  this  country,  prisons  have  always  been  regarded  as  puni- 
tive ;  but  as  men  began  to  think  of  their  duty  to  the  offender, 
as  well  as  of  self-defence,  and  to  see  that  the  best  defence  is 
Christian  conduct  toward  the  offender,  our  prisons  began  to  be 
modified,  and  made  correctional  and  reformatory. 

The  amount  of  reformation  effected  in  adults,  however,  was 
everywhere  unsatisfactory ;  and  due  as  much  to  the  individual 
influence  of  a  natural  reformer,  like  Maconochie,  as  to  the 
system.  The  young  presented  more  hope ;  and  the  principle  of 
separation,  founded  upon  age,  was  applied.    Children  and  youth 
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were  separated  from  the  mass  of  prisoners  and  put  into  reforma- 
tories. But  with  the  benefits  of  separation  from  evil  associates, 
came  the  old  evils  of  segregation. 

Juvenile  offenders  were  gathered  together,  not  only  from  the 
pfisons,  but  from  the  police  courts  and  from  the  streets,  and 
were  shut  up  in  great  houses,  to  be  treated  and  reformed  in 
masses. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  aggregation  of  vicious  dispositions 
soon  began  to  crop  out,  and  further  separation  was  called  for  in 
the  great  European  reformatories  and  in  ours.  When  our  State 
Reform  School  for  Girls  was  founded,  some  persons  urged  that 
we  should  carry  the  principle  of  separation  to  its  logical  issue, 
and  while  separating  vicious  girls  fropi  general  society,  avoid 
associating  them  in  a  class;  and  that  we  should  trust  to 
special  social  influences  to  effect  individual  reform.  But  a 
compromise  was  made,  and  separation  wa^ adopted  to  the  extent 
only  of  dividing  the  establishments  into  five  schools,  under  one 
common  head. 

The  same  principle  called  for  subdivision  of  the  boy's  Reform 
School ;  and  provision  was  made  for  separate  houses  and  farms. 
These  seemed  to  do  well,  and  more  are  now  called  for. 

Then  there  are  springing  up  among  us  small  asylums  or 
reform  schools,  directed  by  societies  and  benevolent  individuals. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  civilized  countries;  and  the  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  reformation  of  juveniles,  the 
further  the  principle  of  separation  is  relied  upon. 

Thus  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  the  abandon- 
ment of  attempts  to  reform  youth  in  large  masses,  and  by 
artificially  organized  moral  machinery.  Halting  conservatism, 
prudently  fearful  of  mistakes,  delays  the  progress,  but  does  not 
stop  it. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  lingering  superstition  about  the 
virtue  of  great  institutions.  They  impose  by  their  sounding 
name ;  by  their  good  purpose ;  by  their  display  of  moral 
machinery ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 

Partiality  to  them  is  fostered  by  a  false  analogy  between 
material  and  moral  forces.  We  see  the  effect  of  organization, 
discipline,  and  combined  effort  for  any  material  enterprise,  and 
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iuhr  Uidt  it  u  DeoerbEaiT  for  refomudan.  Congregitioii  ia 
tiuftt'/en.  order,  dicdpliae,  absolute  powers  of  ofiBoers  and  entire 
tuhuihtiou  of  feoldlerc,  &re  e&seutial  to  the  cfficiencT  of  an  annj ; 
and  are  tiuppotied  to  rx;  so  in  reformatories ;  bat  the  object  of 
Mrwl^  h  to  make  nacLines ;  in  reformatories  it  is  to  make  men. 

The  logical  eon^equence  of  tlie  principle  of  separation,  the 
•tep«  of  which  are  faiutlj  traced  above,  is  toul  separation  from 
vieioutf  associate!;,  and  individual  reformation,  br  means  of 
virtuous  astociatee.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  inquire  whetlier  a 
furth'^r  htep  maj  not  be  taken  in  that  direction  with  safety, 
and  without  increase  of  cost. 

If  the  Htate  can  arrange  with  respectable  families,  and  with 
local  s/>cietieB,  to  take  charge  of  juvenile  offenders,  separation 
would  \}fi  further  promoted ;  the  work  of  reformation  would 
bo  ifubdivided ;  and  that  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  in 
the  wholesale  way,  and  upon  masses,  bj  cumbrous  and  costly 
machinery,  would  be  done  more  in  detail,  and  upon  individuals. 
Wo  bhould  have  separation  from  vicious  associates  without 
segregation  into  classes. 

BcbidcK,  it  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  subjects  for  the  great 
reform  schools ;  and  would  not  only  prevent  their  enlargement, 
but  reduce  them  to  mere  places  of  reception  and  temporary 
accommodation. 

In  view  of  this,  and  because  the  merits  and* advantages  of 
our  rorormatories  are  fully  set  forth  in  their  reports,  it  may  be 
well  to  conhider  some  of  the 

DiJ/icuUics  and  Disadvantages  of  Large  Reformatories. 

The  first  is  to  find  natural  reformers  to  conduct  them,  and  to 
All  thnir  various  offices. 

The  natural  reformer  is  a  man  whose  talents  and  gifts  are  inten- 
slllud  to  gonluH.  Such  a  man  appears  occasionally,  and  besides 
workhig  diligently  all  his  life,  starts  a  school  which  lives  after  his 
death;  but  which,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  organization  and 
funds,  usually  fails  to  do  as  much  good  as  he  did  alone.  History  is 
Ml  of  Huuh  instances.  Often,  when  a  pressing  emergency  arises, 
nature  supplies  the  man  to  meet  it.  Some  one  seems  to  feel  a  call 
to  %  si)Ootal  work,    lie  sees  idle  and  viciousyouth,  whom  others 
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call  criminals,  bat  who  seem  to  him  like  lambs  without  a  shep- 
herd. He  attracts  these  stubborn,  perverse  and  wicke.d  boys 
about  him,  and  they  become  gentle  and  docile  in  his  plastic 
hands.  His  success  attracts  notice,  and  his  little  private  reform 
school  becomes  a  large  one, — perhaps  a  public  institution ;  but 
it  does  not  grow  in  efficiency  as  it  increases  in  size.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  master-spirit  being  diluted  by  other  influences,  is 
less  potent.  Finally,  the  good  man  goes,  and  his  establishment 
falls  into  hands  which  conduct  it  according  to  approved  rules, 
but  with  comparatively  little  good.  His  mantle  does  not  fall 
on  fitting  shoulders. 

Besides,  the^reformer's  influence  depends  much  upon  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  and  this  decreases  as  the  circle  over  which  it 
extends  increases.  -He  can  know  intimately  Ave,  ten,  or  even  a 
score  or  two  of  children ;  and  note,  from  hour  to  hour,  their 
tempers,  and  failings,  and  capacities.  He  can  hold  so  many  near 
his  heart,  and  make  them  each  feel  his  embrace.  He  can  give 
that  paternal  love  which  each  child  needs  to  feel  as  his  own  ; 
and  in  return  for  which  he  will  give  up  even  his  own  cherished 
desi)*es.  It  cannot  be  so  with  three  or  four  hundred.  Ho  must 
govern  them  as  masses,  whereas  they  want  to  be  loved  and  led 
as  individuals ;  and  the  natural  reformer  wants  so  to  love  and 
lead  them.     He  can  do  little  by  deputy. 

Such  a  man  was  John  Borgi,  called  by  his  boys  ^'  Daddy 
John,"  who  originated  reform  schools.  He  was  an  unlettered 
Italian,  a  working  mason,  who  could  not  read  nor  write, 
but  who  was,  nevertheless,  a  natural  reformer.  He  took 
compassion  on  the  tagged  and  thievish  orphans  thronging  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  gathered  them  in  his  humble  dwelling  at 
night.  There,  by  his  loving  words,  and  deeds,  he  won  them 
from  the  paths  of  vice  into  the  ways  of  virtue.  He  worked 
what  seemed  miracles  to  those  who  do  not  consider  the  potency 
of  genius,  rightly  directed.  His  success,  however,  as  founder 
of  an  institution  was  not  owing  to  his  zeal  and  charity  alone, 
but  ho  seems  to  have  seen  intuitively  into  principles  by  the 
flash  of  his  own  unaided  genius,  and  to  have  founded  his  estab- 
lishment upon  them.  His  plan,  from  the  beginning,  was  to 
place  his  boys  apprentices  in  various  workshops,  where  they 
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spent  the  day  learning  trades.  The  work  every  he  gathered 
thein  i(ito  his  humble  house;  gave  them  supper^  and  good  loving* 
words ;  heard  their  prayers,  and  put  them  to  bed.  Th^re  he 
watched  over  them  tenderly  all  the  night,  going  about  from  hour 
to  hour,  lantern  in  one  hand  and  little  whip  in  the  other,  for 
he  believed  in  Solomon's  precept.  By  day  he  caught  a  little 
sleep ;  and  went  about  to  visit  the  boys  in  their  several  places ;  or 
to  collect  aid  for  his  establishment. 

By  this  plan  of  apprenticeship  he  avoided  most  of  the  evils 
of  the  congregate  system.  During  the  day  they  were  separated 
from  each  other,  kept  bu§ily  at  work,  and  brought  under  ordinary 
social  influences.  At  night  they  were  under  his  own  eye,  and 
most  of  the  time  asleep. 

As  soon  as  they  began  to  earn  anything,  he  made  them  keep 
an  exact  account  and  bring  the  amount  to  him.  He  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  aud  he  would  not  let  them  take  alms  nor 
receive  orders  except  through  him.  When  his  flock  grew,  and 
his  work  attracted  notice,  the  Pope  himself  became  interested 
and  sent  him  "  wine,  oil,  bread  and  money."  On  a  day  when 
his  Holiness  publicly  gave  arms  to  the  poor,  he  caused  Daddy 
John's  boys  to  be  brought  to  the  sacristy  of  the  Vatican,  and 
personally  distributed  money  to  them.  But,  on  going  home. 
Daddy  John  took  it  from  them,  and  put  it  into  the  common 
purse. 

This  was  repeated ;  and  once,  when  the  kind  Pope  was  going 
among  the  boys, one  ingenuous  urchin  said :  "  '  Holy  Father, you 
give  us  pennies,  but  Daddy  John  takes  them  away.'  ^  How  is 
this.  Daddy  John,'  said  the  Pope,  turning  to* him ;  *  why  do  you 
take  the  money  from  the  boys  V  *  To  pay  for  their  refreshment 
when  they  go  out  to  the  country  on  feast  days.'  ^  But  let  me 
pay  for  the  refreshment,'  replied  Pius  VI.,  *  and  let  the  poor 
boys  keep  the  pennies.'  "* 

^Daddy  John  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  doubtless  believed 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but  he  believed  his  own  infallibility 
more ;  and  when  Pope  and  principle  clashed,  the  Pope  proved 
to  be  the  potter's  vessel.  He  took  away  the  pennies,  and, 
moreover,  flogged  the  boy  for  insubordination. 

*  Dcgr  InstitoU  di  pubbUck  Carita  in  Roma.  C.  L.  Moricbini,  Frelato 
Romano.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 
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Another  principle  with  him  was  not  to  take  bojs  who  could 
be  otherwise  cared  for.  A  great  man  and  patron  of  his  school, 
made  earnest  application  for  admission  of  an  orphan  child,  a 
beggar,  in  whom  he  had  become  interested.  But  Daddy  John 
said,  '^  No !  he  has  neither  pacpnts  nor  money,  but  he  will  not 
be  abandoned  as  long  as  he  has  such  a  powerful  protector  as 
you."  He  lost  the  great  man's  patronage,  but  kept  his  principle, 
which  was  better. 

Daddy  John's  personal  influence  over  his  boys  came  from  his 
affectionate  familiarity  with  them.  Pleasant  it  must  have  been 
to  see  him  on  feast  days,  even  when  old,  and^fat,  and  clumsy, 
and  blind  of  an  eye,  and  lame  of  a  leg,  leading  his  troop  out 
beyond  the  city  gates,  and  then  tumbling  about  and  frolicking 
with  them  upon  the  grass. 

Another  proof  of  this  is,  that  fired  by  his  success,  several 
other  persons  attempted  to  build  up  establishments  like  his ; 
but,  though  aided  by  private  funds  and  by  government 
patronage,  they  failed. 

The  most  interesting  fact,  however,  and  one  which,  justifies 
this  long  notice,  is  that  in  his  establishment  the  system  of 
apprenticeship;  and  our  system,  have  both  been  tried. 

After  Daddy  John's  death,  the  Papal  government  carried  on 
his  work  systematically,  and  according  to  his  method.  But 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  revolution,  to  avoid  supposed 
danger  to  the  boys  in  going  to  and  from  the  institution  to  tlieir 
respective  trades,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  was  abandoned, 
and  seven  halls  were  set  apart  for  as  many  kinds  of  work, — 
carpentering,  shoe-making,  weaving,  tailoring,  carding,  black 
and  white-smithing. 

Tliis  system,  however,  has  proved  to  be  less  satisfactory  than 
the  original  one,  which  seems  to  have  been  resumed,  except 
with  the  youngest  children. 

Honest  John  Pounds,  the  London  shoemaker,  ignorant,  doubt- 
less, of  what  his  Roman  brother  had  done,  started  the  first 
reform  school  in  England;  but  it  never  grew  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  little  cobbler's  shop.  In  that  humble  place,  however,  he 
kept  a  real  reform  school,  and  worked  his  wonders.  Tlie  little 
Ishmaelites  of  the  street,  whose  hands  were  against  every  other 
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nuji,  lotred  to  tliroog  arotuid  the  good  shoemaker ;  and  he  oon- 
trired,  while  sticking  to  Lis  last,  to  arrange  them  in  classes,  to 
teach  tJiem  to  read  and  to  count :  and  bj  the  rirtue  which  went 
out  of  him  like  magnetism,  to  lore  Tirtaoos  thoughts  and  to 
indalge  kind  feelings.  If  they  vere  hungry,  he  gare  them  a 
cnut ;  if  &Ieep7,  he  made  a  pillow  of  his  jacket,  and  put  them 
to  sleep  in  a  comer.  If  tliej  were  utterly  homeless,  his  shop 
was  tJieir  cliamber  bj  night,  as  well  as  school  br  day. 

Pounds  was  a  man  of  sympathetic  nature;  Daddy  John  added 
to  sympathy  knowledge  of  principles. 

Witli  us,  Mr.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  while  in  the  flush  of  his  youth, 
showed  the  true  magnetic  power  of  drawing  youth  into  Tirtuous 
patlis ;  but  he  was  called  to  other  work. 

In  a  great  reformatory  we  need  not  only  a  natural  reformer 
for  the  chief  officer,  but  men  and  women  of  like  character  for 
assistants.  Tliey  may  be  able,  earnest  and  religious,  but  if 
they  lack  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  cannot  come  into  hearty 
relations  with  the  pupils,  reformation  is  all  up-hill  work.  There 
must  be  that  love  which  casteth  out  fear ;  and  without  it  the 
more  an  officer  works  upon  the  pupils,  with  his  strong,  hard 
nature,  and  his  vigilant  system,  and  his  earnest  purpose,  the 
harder  they  grow.  It  is  all  the  worse,  because  they  cannot 
escape  out  of  his  hard  sphere.  The  pupils  of  the  Roman  mason 
and  of  the  English  cobbler  were  kept  together  by  love ; — the  shop- 
door  was  always  open.  But  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  in 
reformatories  by  walls  and  bars.  The  restraining  power  is  the 
law  ;  but  the  law  is  an  abstraction ;  the  personification  is  the 
officer  ;  and  a  sense  of  restraint  may  bring  them  to  detest  one 
whom,  in  tho  tjcginning,  they  merely  disliked.  Much  harm  has 
been  done  to  public  reformatories  and  to  real  reform  by  such 
officers.  And  if  wo  have  none  such  in  our  reformatories  to-day, 
wo  may  have  them  to-morrow;  for  natural  reformers  do  not  come 
at  call,  and  we  must  rely  upon  average  ability  and  fitness. 

Character  of  Inmates  of  Reformatories. 

There  is  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  about  the  character  of  the 
boys  or  girls  retained  in  reformatories.  They  have  a  certain 
class  resemblance  ;  but  they  differ  from  each  other  as  do  chil- 
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dren  in  other  classes  ;  and  certainly  all  do  not  need  to  be  put 
into  the  same  great  moral  machinery,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Children  of  the  class  from  which  the  pupils  in  our  reform 
schools  come,  are  of  three  grades. 

First.  There  are  a  few  who  are  by  nature  what  are  called  good 
boys.  They  have  strong  moral  tendencies.  They  gravitate 
naturally  toward  virtue.  If  surrounded  by  vicious  associates 
they  seem  contaminated  for  a  time,  but,  like  precious  stones, 
they  are  easily  made  pure.  Indeed,  in  some  rare  cases  they 
keep  themselves  from  being  defiled  by  vice.  Their  natural  con- 
science, their  love  of  truth,  their  sense  of  right,  are  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  into  virtuous  lives.  Little  Nells,  and 
David  Copperfields,  are  not  mere  fancy  characters. 

Such  youth  are  not  only  a  law  unto  themselves,  but  they 
radiate  goodness  around  them. 

Second.  There  are  a  few  who  are  so  unhappily  organized, 
who  have  such  innate  activity  of  the  animal  propensities  and 
passions,  and  with  such  feeble  moral  sense,  that  they  tend 
naturally  to  vice ;  and  although  they  may  yield  for  a  time  to 
virtuous  influences,  they  will  almost  certainly  escape  from  them, 
and  grow  up  to  be  vicious  and  depraved  men  and  women. 

The  curse  seems  to  be  upon  them;  and  the  sins  of  their 
fathers  are  visited  upon  their  unhappy  heads.  They  are 
hardly  more  docile  than  the  untamable  brutes.  Moreover,  they 
exercise  a  baleful  influence  upon  others.  They  radiate  a  vicious 
atmosphere,  which  taints  those  of  their  age  within  their  sphere. 
Yet  not  one  of  these  must  be  counted  as  beyond  hope. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  of  those  in  our 
reformatories,  are  children  who  generally  have  inherited 
unfavorable  moral  tendencies,  and  been  subject  to  unfavor- 
able influences,  but  have  not  a  very  marked  bias  towards  vice 
or  towards  virtue.  They  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape  by 
education;  for  that  forms  the  common  mind,  though  it  has  little 
influence  over  the  uncommon  minds  mentioned  above. 

The  officers  of  reformatories  will  tell  us  that  if  they  could 
take  these  boys  away  from  vicious  associates,  and  keep  them  in 
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their  own  families,  they  could  count  upon  reforming  ninety-fiye 
per  cent,  of  them. 

Now,  boys  of  the  first  class  ought  not  to  be  confined  in  houses 
of  reformation ;  and  boys  of  the  third  class  need  not  be.  Bat 
if  we  remove  those  of  the  first  class,  and  the  best  of  the  third 
class,  we  take  out  the  leaven  which  lightened  the  whole  lump. 

The  superintendent  and  his  officers  are  a  small  minority  of 
a  dozen  virtuous  persons  in  a  community  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. They  can  do  but  little  alone ;  and  therefore  they  enlist 
upon  their  side  the  best  boys,  and  derive  great  assistance  from 
them ;  through  their  influence  they  are  able  to  govern  the 
household  with  greater  reliance  upon  moral  suasion,  and  less 
reliance  upon  force  and  restraint. 

Here  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  separation,  and  of  doing 
justice  to  the  best  boys ;  for  it  leads  to  segregation  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  is  a  block  in  the  course  of  separation ;  or  rather 
it  shows  that  we  must  either  not  rely  upon  that  at  all,  or  else 
follow  it  to  its  logical  consequence. 

Another  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  very  outset,  in  large 
establishments. 

The  most  potent  agency  in  forming  or  reforming  the  young 
is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  Every  one  must  have  his  world — be  it  a  nursery  or  an 
empire ;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  world,  like  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  bears  upon  him  with  silent  but 
irresistible  force.  Very  few  of  those  whose  nature  has  hardened 
into  the  bone  of  manhood  can  resist  it ;  much  less  can  those 
who  are  in  the  gristle  of  youth.  They  want  to  be,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  them  must  be,  in  sympathy  with  it.  But  this 
public  sentiment,  in  matters  of  morals,  is  utterly  uncontrollable 
by  any  laws,  by  any  discipline,  by  force  of  any  kind  ;  for  it  is 
as  intangible  and  incontroUable  as  the  ether.  It  grows  out  of 
likeness  of  thought,  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  majority  of 
the  community.  It  is  the  outward  embodiment  of  their  inward 
character.  If  that  is  low,  this  will  be  low ;  if  high,  this  is 
high.  It  may  be  varied  and  directed  by  a  mind  of  superior^ 
strength,  and  on  particular  occasions ;  but  as  it  is  ever  gener- 
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ated  in  the  minds  of  prevailing  numbers^  it  represents  the 
average  mental  condition  of  the  majority. 

If  a  boy  who  was  reared  in  a  vitiated  moral  atmosphere,  and 
who  had  lived  in  close  association  with  depraved  and  vicious 
persons,  is  suddenly  removed  to  a  family  where  parents,  and 
children,  and  domestics,  are  all  virtuous  but  genial  people,  he 
feels  immediately  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  public 
moral  sentiment  of  that  household.  He  soon  discovers  that  he 
would  shock  that  sentiment  by  any  betrayal  of  his  train  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  the  discovery  disturbs  and  troubles 
him.  Being  there  against  his  will,  he,  at  first,  naturally  feels 
a  sort  of  antagonism;  and  braces  himself  against  the  new 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  But  he  soon  begins  to 
crave  for  sympathf .  He  must  have  companionship ;  and  if  he 
cannot  draw  others  into  his  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  he 
will,  perforce,  fall  into  theirs.  He,  therefore,  tries  to  imitate 
them ;  and  though  it  is  hard  to  get  his  train  of  thought  and 
feeling  out  of  the  old  ruts,  he  finally  succeeds.  As  new 
faculties,  feelings,  and  emotions,  are  brought  into  play,  those 
formerly  too  active  subside,  and  he  begins  to  get  into  sympathy 
with  the  public  feeling  of  the  household.  Habit  soon  comes 
to  his  help.  Rewards  in  various  shapes  (utterly  unconceived 
of  by  him  before,)  confirm  him  in  his  new  course.  The 
cravings  of  the  old  propensities  grow  less  and  less,  as  pleasure 
is  found  in  the  exercise  of  new  ones ;  and  he  gradually  acquires 
a  certain  harmony  of  mental  action,  the  average  result  of  which 
is  called  a  new  character,  though  it  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the 
old  one.  This  boy  is  said  to  be  reformed,  although  in  reality 
there  is  no  re-formation.  The  old  warp  is  there,  but  woof  of  a 
new  pattern  is  the  result  of  new  mental  action. 

During  all  this  time  it  may  be  that  not  one  lecture  has  been 
read  to  him;  not  one  precept  given  him;  and  that  he  is  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  outward  pressure  which  has  been  bearing 
upon  him. 

But  if  such  a  boy  goes  into  a  great  house,  where  several 
hundred  boys  of  character  and  habits  like  his  own  are  held  in 
restraint,  and  governed  by  a  dozen  grown-up  virtuous  people, 
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his  first  feeling  is  that  of  untDgonism.  He  braces  himself 
agaiust  tlio  new  authority  which  is  to  oppose  his  will,  control 
his  desires,  and  restrain  his  impulses,  although  witli  the  kind 
but  manifest  purpose  of  reforming  his  character.  Reformation, 
however,  is  a  painful  process,  and  he  unconsciously  resists  it. 
The  boy,  however,  cannot  live  on  antagonism.  He  craves  for 
eympathy  ;  and  he  is  not  in  that  reformatory  long  before  he 
finds  that  he  has  the  sympathy  of  many,  and  probably  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  boys.  Tiiey  are  neither  shocked  nor  dis- 
pleased by  free  disclosure  of  his  mind  and  his  experiences;  his 
thoughts,  and  his  desires.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  "  hail ! 
fellow !  well  met." 

Now,  it  is  this  secret,  subtle,  intangible  sympathy  between 
like  minds,  which  the  officers  of  the  refociuatories  have  to 
struggle  continually  against,  and  which  they  never  completely 
subdue.  It  is  intangible,  and  therefore  cannot  be  punished.  It 
results  not  from  volition,  but  micntal  condition,  and  tliis  can 
only  he  changed  by  slow  process.  But  before  the  process  is 
over,  new  subjects  come  in,fresh  from  the  atmosphere  of  vice  and 
crime.  Their  rags,  and  01th,  and  vermin  may  all  bo  removed ; 
but  the  moral  filth  can  only  be  washed  away  by  long  and  loving 
labor. 

There  is  no  one  moment  when  the  prevailing  spirit  in  large 
reformatories  is  not  such  as  is  faintly  described  above ;  and  tlio 
marvel  is,  not  that  so  few  hoys  are  really  reformed,  in  spite  of  its 
iuflueuco,  as  that  so  many  are. 


Refarmalory  Discipline  and  its  Resulls. 

The  chief  officers  of  our  reformatories  are  able  and  faithful. 

iThe  discipline  of  the  establish meiits  must  be  left  to  them.     It 

E  is  not  more  severe  than,  in  their  best  judgment,  is  necessary  for 

I  the  safe  keeping  of  the  inmates.  Nevertheless  it  begets  an  antag- 

a  between  the  pupils  and  the  institution.     This  antagonism 

[ireTcnta  government  by  moral  motives  and  necessitates  appeal 

D  force,  which  is  always  unfavorable  to  reform. 

The   necessity   for  having  our  reformatories  so  much  like 

prisons,  and  for  reliance  upon  forcible  restraint,  docs  not  arise 

lolely  from    perversencss  or    from  lack  of   docility  of    the 
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pupils,  but  in  part,  from  a  peculiarly  strong  tendency  which 
so  many  of  them  have  to  vagabondage. 

This  peculiarity  affords  another  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  two  principles  which  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  in  this 
Report, — inherited  tendencies^  and  homey  or  family  influences. 

VagabondaffCj  or  Disposition  to  Wander. 

One  test  of  the  degree  of  civilization  in  any  people,  or  class 
of  people,  is  the  strength  of  family  ties;  and  these  depend  much 
upon  their  early  habits  with  regard  to  their  dwellings,  or  homes. 
For  instance,  the  readiness  or  reluctance  felt  by  people  to  long 
enlistment  in  armies  depends  greatly  upon  the  possession  or  the 
lack  of  fixed  homes.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  among 
the  English  people  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  New  Englanders. 
People  who  have  fixed  abodes  are  not  inclined  to  wander.  They 
form  strong  home  attachments,  and  these  become  hereditary. 
The  home  feeling  is  intensified  and  typified  in  the  English,  and 
in  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  the  opposite  extreme  is  manifested  and 
typified  in  the  gypsies,  and  in  our  Indians. 

The  pupils  in  our  reformatories  generally  have  more  dispo- 
sition to  wander  than  boys  of  their  age  in  other  classes  of  society. 
It  is  not  the  bad  boys  who  want  most  to  run  away,  and  to  restrain 
whom  the  walls,  and  bars,  and  guards,  are  necessary ;  but 
sometimes  the  best  boys.  They  may  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  reformatory,  or  with  the  master  to  whom  they  are 
indentured,  but  they  incline  to  wander.  Vagabondage  seems  to 
be  in  their  blood.  Their  parents  wandered,  and  they  must 
wander.  No  matter  if  they  have  nowhere  to  go;  they  run 
away  for  sake  of  running  away ;  and  then,  after  awhile,  they 
run  away  from  the  place  they  have  sought,  and  go  back  to  the 
old  one. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  parents  who  give  most 
trouble  by  inducing  their  children  to  run  away  from  the  reform- 
atory, and  more  frequently  from  the  comfortable  homes  in  which 
they  are  apprenticed,  are  often  those  xcho  have  no  homes  to  offer 
their  children^  and  perhaps  never  had  any.  The  home  feeling 
has  never  been  strong  in  them.  Hence  the  importance,  in  all 
societies,  of  strengthening  home  ties  and  influences  in  the  labor- 
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ing  classes,  by  improved  dwellings,  and  especially  by  gratifying 
the  natural  yearning  for  ownership  of  land. 

Restraint  in  Reformatories. 

To  return  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  that  of  the 
restraint  and  prison  regulations  which  characterize  our  reforma- 
tories. These  seem  necessary,  (without  much  greater  expense  for 
supervision  and  moral  restraint  than  would  be  readily  borne,) 
in  order  to  prevent  escapes ;  and  they  must  bear  upon  those 
who,  perhaps,  do  not  care  to  get  away.  If  this  docs  not  madden 
them,  it  suggests  escape.  The  boys  see  a  dozen  officers  and 
attendants  passing  and  repassing  through  their  apartments,  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  times  a  day,  locking  and  unlocking  doors  all 
the  time,  and  this  continually  suggests  imprisonment.  But  it 
suggests  something  else  besides. 

Somebody  said  well,  that  obstacles  were  things  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  bars  and  locks  are  continually 
saying,  overcome  us,  if  you  can.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  to 
embitter  the  feelings ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  presence  and 
moral  aid  of  the  first  class,  or  good  boys,  and  the  large  numbers 
of  the  third  class  who  are  rather  good  than  bad,  such  is  the 
prevailing  spirit  that  even  the  day-watch  on  our  school  ship 
could  not  be  safely  left  to  the  crew,  lest  they  should  seize  the 
boats  ;  nor  the  use  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  vigilance  besides,  be 
dispensed  with  in  our  reformatory  for  boys,  nor  in  that  for 
girls,  lest  they  should  break  out  and  run  away. 

The  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fire  the 
school  ship,  and  the  reformatories,  do  not  indicate  any  extraor- 
dinary atrocity ;  for  children  and  youth  who  are  not  especially 
depraved  do  sometimes  unreflectingly  use  fire  to  escape  restraint, 
or  eflect  other  wilful  purposes.  There  are  always  several 
boys  in  our  State  reformatories  who  have  been  guilty  of  incen- 
diarism. The  average  number  of  such  since  the  opening  of 
the  schools  has  been  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  Incendiarism 
is  so  common  among  the  young  that  fanciful  physiologists  have 
suggested  the  existence  of  a  special  mental  disorder, — pyro- 
mania, — or  fire  mania.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  after  the 
wickedness  and  the  danger  of  such  incendiarism  became  known, 
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it  should  be  still  approved  by  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  by  the 
majority,  of  the  inmates,  shows  at  what  great  disadvantage  the 
officers  of  our  reformatories,  afloat  and  ashore,  have  to  work. 

Uncertain  Results  of  Reformatories. 

Another  difficulty,  and  a  source  also  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the 
uncertainty  about  the  real  efficiency  of  tlie  institutions  in  the 
work  of  reform.  Their  advocates  point  to  scores  and  hundreds 
of  good  men  and  women  who  were  once  their  inmates. 
But  the  question  arises,  are  they  not  of  the  first  class  men- 
tioned above,  who  naturally  tend  to  virtue ;  or  of  the  third 
class,  who  need  only  removal  from  vicious  associates  in  order  to 
become  virtuous  ?  And  would  not  most  of  them  have  done 
quite  as  well  if  they  had  been  put  into  the  country,  without  the 
long  and  expensive  sojourn  of  years  in  the  reformatory  ? 

While  the  advocates  of  the  institutions  claim  real  reformation 
of  character,  and  that,  too,  by  means  of  the  discipline  of  the  house, 
others  believe  that  there  has  not  been  any  change,  but  only  new 
development ;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  this  is  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  by  reason  of,  the  influence  of  the 
reformatory. 

There  are  those  who,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  school,  and  admitting  that  they  do 
all  that  can  be  done  with  the  means  at  command,  nevertheless 
maintain  that  the  principle  of  congregating  vicious  boys  and 
girls  together  in  large  numbers  is  so  radically  wrong,  and  so 
productive  of  evil,  that  more  harm  than  good  is  done  to  them, 
even  in  well  regulated  institutions  conducted  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. Among  these  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  Goodspeed,  the  able  and 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Bridgewater, 
and  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Reform  School  at  South  Boston. 
That  gentlemen  has  varied  and  embellished  his  arduous  labors 
at  his  present  post,  by  charging  himself  personally  with  the 
reformation  of  many  vicious  boys ;  and  he  now  declares,  that 
for  purposes  of  reformation,  he  would  rather  take  a  boy  imme- 
diately after  his  sentence  by  the  court,  all  ragged  and  dirty, 
than  take  the  same  boy  after  two  or  three  years'  residence  in  an 
ordinary  house  of  reformation. 
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We  cannot  be  guided,  then,  by  any  actual  results  as  yet 
obtained,  and  we  must  rely  upon  well  established  general  prin- 
ciples of  education,  and  apply  these  to  the  case  in  point. 

If  we  find  a  boy  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  are  coarse  and 
impure  ;  who  is  wilful,  untruthful,  disobedient,  and  generally 
perverse,  we  do  not  considw  him  beyond  the  reach,  of  ordinary 
means  of  moral  and  i'eligious  training. 

But  if  a  boy  or  girl,  without  such  general  perverseness,  is 
growing  up  in  habits  of  vice  or  crime,  we  consider  him  as  a 
subject  for  reformation,  and  submit  him  to  a  special  process, 
though  in  reality  he  may  have  less  need  of  re-formation  ot 
character  than  the  first  one. 

But  whatever  classification  we  make,  and  whatever  treatment 
we  adopt,  it  will  be  found  that  stocky  or  inherited  tendency, 
plays  a  most  important  part.  If  the  vicious  conduct  is  caused 
by  mere  imitation,  love  of  approbation,  and  by  pressure  of  out- 
ward unfavorable  circumstances  generally,  then  the  difficulty  is 
not  great.  Love  of  imitation  and  of  approbation  may  be 
directed  aright,  and  will  bo  just  as  active  for  good  as  tlicy  have 
been  for  evil.  The  pressure  of  outward  circumstances  may  be 
^  modified,  and  made  to  favor  virtue  as  much  as  they  had  before 
favored  vice. 

But  if,  besides  the  effect  of  evil  companions  and  evil  liabits, 
we  have  to  contend  with  evil  tendencies  inherited  from  perverse 
or  vicious  parents,  then  we  meet  a  serious  difficulty  ;  and  this, 
generally  speaking,  loill  be  greater  as  the  line  of  vicious 
antecedents  is  longer. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  gathered  into  our 
public  reformatories  suffer  under  both  these  disadvantages. 
Hence  the  officers  have  to  contend  against  the  effects  of  evil 
habits,  and  of  evil  tendencies  ;  and  the  latter  give  much  more 
trouble  than  the  former.  The  traces  of  the  vein  of  parentage 
are  cropping  out  continually.  Habits  are  but  weeds,  and  may 
be  quickly  removed ;  but  tendencies  are  sprouts  from  roots  in 
the  ground,  which  constantly  germinate. 
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Intercourse  with  Good  Associates  as  Necessarij  as   Separation 

from  Evil  (Jompanions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  evil  conduct,  the  first  want 
of  a  boj  or  girl  who  is  growing  up  in  habits  of  vice  and  of 
crime,  is  immediate  and  entire  separation  from  vicious  associates, 
and  temptations  to  vice ;  but,  since  the  cravings  of  the  social 
nature  are  irresistible,  and  will  find  food  in  some  direction, 
there  arises  a  second  and  not  less  imperative  want — that  of 
virtuous  companions. 

The  first  can  be  of  little  use  without  the  second. 

We  cannot  supply  either  of  these  wants  by  shutting  him  in  a 
house  with  other  boys  of  like  thoughts,  feelings  and  habits. 
What  the  young  desire  more  than  anything  else, — more  than 
food,  or  clothing,  or  money,  or  toys,  or  sport, — is,  first,  activity ; 
next,  sympathy.  Activity  in  the  exercise  of  the  newly  grown 
faculties,  perceptive,  imitative,  emotional,  and  the  rest,  as 
fast  as  they  are  developed ;  and  companionship  with  others  in 
whom  the  like  parts  of  the  nature  are  still  fresh  and  active. 

The  doctrine  of  repression  as  an  agency  in  reformation  is 
about  exploded.  It  cannot  be  complete ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it,  by  isolation  and  utter  solitude,  produces  only 
moral  paralysis.  If  this  paralysis  extended  only  to  the  animal 
nature,  and  repressed  that  undue  activity  of  the  propensities, 
which  is  the  essence  of  vice  and  the  source  of  crime,  it  might 
possibly  do  good  ;  but  it  emasculates  the  whole  nature ;  it  lets 
down  the  whole  man ;  and  renders  him  as  powerless  for  good  as 
for  evil.  We  want,  especially  for  the  young,  activity,  life,  and 
a  clear  field  for  growth,  progress  and  improvement.  The  youth 
is  continually  generating  moral  steam,  which  impels  hifti  to 
action  of  some  kind; — to  good  conduct  him  whose  surroundings 
are  good ;  to  evil  conduct  him  whose  surroundings  are  evil. 
Now,  we  should  not  seek  to  diminish  a  boy's  impelling  power. 
The  more  steam  the  better ;  but  we  may  regulate  the  outward 
pressure;  make  it  act  harmoniously  upon  all  parts  of  his  nature; 
and  stimulate  all  his  faculties,  emotions  and  affections,  so  that 
it  shall  not  explode  through  the  animal  propensities. 
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If  natural  feelings  and  desires  (which  in  themselves  are  good^ 
and  only  bad  in  excess,)  are  disappointed,  and  there  is  no  offset 
in  other  directions,  the  pent-up  feeling  is  intensified ;  and  it 
disturbs  the  whole  nature,  or  explodes  in  passion. 

If  there  is  over-activity  of  certain  propensities,  leading  to  vice 
and  crime,  we  can,  by  exciting  other  faculties  and  desires,  and 
letting  off  the  energies  through  them,  lessen  the  morbid  activity 
more  surely  than  by  the  most  earnest  preaching  or  the  most  com- 
plete restraint.  Indeed,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  wliere  one 
of  tliese  intense  boys,  who,  in  common  parlance,  is  said  to  be 
"  full  of  the  devil,"  can  be  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  the  officers 
in  reformatories,  he  is  worth  ten  milksops.  He  brings  his 
intensity  to  bear  in  the  right  direction,  and  exercises  potent 
influence  over  boys  made  of  softer  stuff. 

A  Change  of  our  Reformatory  System  Proposed. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  expenses,  and  com- 
plications of  various  kinds  which  our  great  reformatories  are 
producing,  and  all  of  which,  especially  the  first,  are  rapidly 
increasing ;  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  enlisting  wider 
public  sympathy,  and  a  larger  number  of  citizens  in  the  .work 
of  reform,  it  is  proposed  to  modify  the  present  system  with  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  the  central  establishments  altogether ;  or, 
at  least,  of  so  reducing  the  number  of  inmates  that  they  will 
be  merely  temporary  receiving  stations.  Some  of  the  Board 
are  ready  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  change;  and  all 
consider  that  it  is  worthy  of  attention  and  discussion. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  change  would  be  to  renounce  the 
attempt  to  instruct  and  train  the  children  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  reformatory,  and  to  commit  the  charge  to  private 
families ;  or,  if  they  could  not  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers, 
then  to  societies  of  benevolent  persons. 

It  was  formerly  considered  necessary  to  retain  the  boys  in  the 
reformatory  many  years,  and  to  have  them  carefully  taught  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  of  some  mechanical  art,  before 
indenturing  them. 

The  difficulties  of  indenturing  were  increased  by  the  con- 
ditions exacted.    The  master  was  to  clothe  the  boy  ;  to  send 
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hiHi  to  school  in  winter;  to  keep  him  until  he  became  of  lawful 
age,  and  then  pay  him  one  hundred  dollars.  One  result  was 
that  few  boys  seemed  to  come  of  age.  Whether  they  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  have  the  last  year  to  themselves, 
and  the  master,  to  avoid  paying  one  hundred  dollars,  encouraged 
this  feeling,  somehow  it  seldom  happened  that  the  money  was 
paid. 

Under  this  system  it  was,  of  course,  hard  to  get  good  masters ; 
the  supply  of  boys  was  greater  than  the  demand  for  them. 

It  has  been  modified  in  several  respects.  The  stay  in  the 
house  is,  upon  an  average,  shorter ;  the  apprenticeship  may  end 
at  eighteen,  and  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  not 
exacted.    Under  this  change  the  demand  increases. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  it  still  further,  and  to  make 
it  equal  to  tlie  supply,  by  giving  a  reasonable  compensation 
to  families  or  societies  for  taking  apprentices. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  respectable  family  who  will  adopt  a 
pupil  from  the  Reform  School,  and  train  him  in  virluous  and 
industrious  habits,  keep  him  comfortably  clad,  give  him  a  trade 
or  calling,  and  send  him  to  school,  at  least  in  winter,  shall  not 
only  have  the  advantage  of  his  services  during  his  minority, 
but  shall  be  paid  therefor  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost 
to  the  State  of  keeping  the  boy  two  years  at  the  reformatory. 
The  average  time,  now,  is  three  years  ;  there  would  be,  there- 
fore, a  reduction  of  expense  on  this  item.  A  small  portion  of 
the  payment  might  be  made  at  fixed  periods  for  clothing ;  or  the 
clothing  might  be  provided  by  the  State;  but  the  bulk  be 
reserved  until  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  then  paid 
only  upon  condition  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  party  had 
been  faithfully  discharged.  The  proof  of  this  would  be  easy, 
for  there  would  be  the  young  man,  or  woman,  to  speak  for 

themselves. 

* 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  give  the  details  of  the  plan,  for 
these  would  require  to  be  carefully  worked  out ;  but  only  to 
suggest  the  general  outline,  and  to  meet  some  of  the  most 
common  objections. 

Such  a  system,  certainly,  would  not  be  more  likely  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  masters  than  the  present  one  does.     On  the 
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contrary,  it  would  be  likely  to  enlist  a  better  class  of  persons. 
Many  a  poor  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster,  or  cliildless  person, 
who  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  reformation  of  a  boy,  but 
could  not  aflFord  to  do  so,  might  be  glad  to  engage  in  the  good 
work  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  He  and  his  family  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  liberal  towards  a  boy  who  would  be  in  one 
sense  a  boarder,  than  if  he  were  a  mere  pauper. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  leading  motive  for  men  to  take 
apprentices,  under  the  present  system,  is  that  of  gain.  Men 
talk  the  matter  over  witli  their  wives,  and  conclude  that  if  they 
can  have  an  active  boy  from  the  Reform  School,  or  the  State 
Almshouse,  to  do  light  work,  run  errands,  and  the  like,  his  ser- 
vices will  more  than  pay  for  his  board  and  clothing.  Setting 
out  with  these  views  a  sort  of  antagonism  is  generated ;  the 
family  is  afraid  they  shall  not  get  enough  out  of  the  boy,  and 
are  apt  to  make  him  a  drudge.  They  require  him'  to  work 
harder  than  any  one  else  in  the  family,  but  have  poorer  fare. 
Without  any  intentional  cruelty  on  their  part,  he  is  liable  to  be 
overworked,  underfed,  poorly  clad,  and  stinted  of  his  Sunday 
leisure  and  his  winter  schooling.  Unless  the  family  are  persons 
of  more  than  ordinary  delicacy  and  sensibility,  the  apprentice 
is  liable  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  only  a  Reform  School  boy, 
or  a  State  pauper,  and  to  be  dwarfed  in  his  moral  nature  for 
lack  of  sympathy  and  consideration.  The  drudge  in  the  eyes  of 
others  is  apt  to  be  one  in  his  own. 

If,  however,  the  master  and  his  family  are  coarse  and  selfish 
persons,  the  situation  of  the  apprentice  soon  becomes  an 
uncomfortable  one.  If  he  is  an  ordinary  boy  he  bears  it,  but  if 
he  is  a  boy  of  spirit  he  is  provoked  to  return  evil  for  the  evil, 
or  to  run  away. 

These  are,  indeed,  exceptional  cases ;  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  apprentices  do  well;  better  than  if  kept  under  confinqment, 
especially  if  they  are  so  situated  that  they  can  easily  make  their 
condition  and  treatment  known  to  responsible  persons.  They 
are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  social  and  domestic  influences  of 
the  class  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed,  and  must 
take  their  chance,  for  good  and  for  evil,  just  as  ordinary  boys 
must  do. 
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Thoy  are  protected  from  gross  abuse,  first,  by  public  sentiment 
of  the  neighborhood ;  next,  by  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
run  away.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  apprentices  from  the 
Boys'  Reform  School,  and  it  will  bo  so  as  long  as  the  school  is 
managed  as  at  present ;  for  most  of  the  boys  have  a  personal 
regard  for  the  superintendent,  and  run  to  him  as  to  a  friend. 

The  proposed  change  of  system  would  probably  enlist  a  better 
class  of  persons  ;  would  beget  less  antagonism  of  interest,  and 
more  sympathy  and  confidence. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  apprentice  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  well  treated,  and  trained  to  his  trade  or 
occupation,  if  his  master  was  to  be  rewarded,  or  not  rewarded, 
at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  according  as  he  brought  back 
to  the  Commonwealth  a  yaluable  or  a  worthless  citizen. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  spite  of  occasional  abuses,  the 
average  of  good  to  be  obtained  and  evil  to  be  avoided  would  bo 
greafer  than  by  keeping  them  cooped  up  together  in  reformatories 
and  almshouses. 

Let  each  man  put  the  question  to  himself, — if  he  were  poor 
and  dying,  and  had  to  leave  his  little  child,  or  his  wayward  sou 
or  daughter,  at  public  charge,  would  he  prefer  that  it  should  be 
in  a  State  almshouse,  or  a  reformatory,  or  would  he  take 
the  chance  of  such  treatment  as  might  be  expected  in  any  one 
of  a  thousand  families  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  except  that 
they  were  ordinary  New  England  families,  and  deemed  worthy 
of  trust  by  the  constituted  authorities  ? 

Effects  of  the  Proposed    Change, 

If  this  system  should  succeed,  and  the  demand  for  appren- 
tices be  greater  than  the  supply,  the  first  eflfect  would  be  to  stop 
the  increase  of  numbers  at  tlie  State  Reform  Schools,  and  soon 
to  reduce  those  establishments  to  mere  places  of  reception  and 
detention  of  boys  and  girls,  until  something  could  be  learned 
of  their  disposition  and  wants,  and  a  suitable  home  selected  for 
them.  Instead  of  a  great  household  of  three  or  four  hundred 
boys,  we  should  have,  perhaps,  twenty-five  or  thirty  awaiting 
places,  and  several  apprenticed  out  and  to  bo  watched  over ; 
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and  no  more  officers  would  be  needed  than  would  suffice  for 
that  duty. 

The  cost  of  supporting  two  or  three  hundred  boys  being 
cut  oflF,  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  would  be  reduced, 
we  may  suppose,  to  $10,000 ;  leaving  the  balance  to  be 
expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  supervision  of  the  appren- 
tices, the  allowance  for  their  clothing,  and  for  the  reserve  fund 
to  be  paid  to  the  family  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship.  It  is 
probable  tliat  a  large  saving  of  money  could  be  made;  but  this 
is  of  less  importance ;  and  the  main  question  is  whether,  with  the 
expenditure  of  any  given  sum,  we  can  reform  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  boys,  by  keeping  them  altogether  during  two  or  three 
years  in  one  great  household,  or  keeping  them  scattered  over 
the  country,  singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  in  private  families. 

The  next  effect  would  be  to  cut  off  the  supply  from  the 
nautical  branch  of  our  State  Reform  School ;  and  this  leads  to 
a  consideration  of  that  anomalous  and  amphibious  establishment, 
called 

The  School  Ship. 

This  institution,  im fortunately,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
those  leading  principles  which  should  underlie  reformatory 
institutions,  either  in  its  fundamental  plan,  or  in  its  daily 
routine. 

All  the  evils  of  congregation  are  intensified  by  the  close  and 
intimate  association,  while  few  of  the  counteracting  influences 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  Prom  one  to  two  hundred  youths  of 
the  same  sex  and  age ;  with  the  same  inherited  tendencies  to 
vice ;  the  same  vicious  lives  and  habits,  are  cooped  up  together, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  a  ship  which  is,  as  it  were,  all  forecastle. 
They  are  "cabined, cribbed,  confined"  so  closely,  that  they  have 
hardly  elbow-room;  or  at  least  not  that  freedom  of  locomotion 
which  is  essential,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  for  well-being. 
Men  cannot  develop  healthily  in  crowds,  any  more  than  fruit 
trees  can  grow  thriftily.  But  these  boys  are  crowded  up  all  the 
time.  They,  eat  in  crowded  messes ;  sleep  in  close-stowed  ham- 
mocks ;  they  dress  and  undress  in  each  others'  presence;  "they 
go  over  the  head;"  and,  in  short,  though  most  of  the  time 
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safely  in  port,  they  are  subjected  to  the  discomforts,  almost 
indecencies,  which  sailors  cheerfully  bear  on  blue  wafer,  but 
which  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  seek  to  avoid  as  soon  as  the 
anchor  is  down. 

These,  however,  are  comparatively  small  matters ;  and  it  mtiy 
be  said  that,  in  most  respects,  the  boys  are  in  better  quarters 
than  they  ever  were  before.  But  in  other  matters  of  higher 
importance,  their  situation  is  most  undesirable.  The  admitted 
evils  which  always  grow  out  of  close  association  of  such  persons, 
in  any  establishment,  are  intensified  in  this,  because  the  intimacy 
is  necessarily  greater,  and  the  means  of  counteracting  its  eflFects 
are,  of  course,  less.  It  is  necessarily  greater,  because  of  close- 
ness of  quarters,  monotonous  ship-life,  and  lack  of  variety  in 
occupations  and  amusenients.  It  cannot  be  so  well  counter- 
acted by  other  influences  as  it  can  on  land ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  family  is  the  most  potent  of  reformatory  agencies ;  and  there 
can  be  no  real  family,  and  hardly  an  imitation  of  one,  on  ship- 
board. There  can  be  no  real  home  feeling,  not  even  such  as  the 
boys  at  Westborough  have  ;  and  there  cannot  be  one  ;  for  even 
old  salts  never  think  of  goidg  on  board  ship  as  going  home. 
A  home  without  woman,  would  be  like  a  light-house  without  a 
lantern.  But  here  there  can  be  none  of  woman's  tender  and  heal- 
ing influences  ;  not  even  the  traces  of  her  presence  in  domestic 
arrangements.  These  are  all  man's  clumsy  work;  and  his  hand 
in  domestic  matters,  and  in  the  management  of  children  or 
youth,  is  what  the  hand  of  a  blacksmith  would  be  at  watch- 
making. 

There  is  not  even  the  advantage  of  having  a  crew  of  natural 
sailors.  Some  boys  seem  as  if  they  were  born  wcb-footed,  and 
they  find  their  way  to  water  as  surely  as  young  ducks,  or 
Newfoundland  dogs ;  others  avoid  it  as  carefully  as  cats. 
But  many  of  the  school  ship  boys  have  no  sea  affinities ;  and, 
with  all  their  training,  not  one-half  of  them  become  sailors. 

Great  credit  is  due,  therefore,  to  the  officers  and  friends  of 
the  school  ship,  for  the  amount  of  good  which  they  effect  in 
spite  of  such  difficulties,  and  under  such  untoward  influences. 
But  G\en  they  cannot  gather  grapes  from  thorns  ;  and  the  evil 
fruit  from  the  evil  root  is  abundant. 
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In  spite  of  officers,  and  in  spite  of  a  more  potent  influence 
than  theirs, — the  influence  of  those  boys  of  the  first  class,  men- 
tioned above,  who  are  naturally  well  disposed, — the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  ship  is  not  favorable  to  individual  reformation. 

Order  is  maintained  only  by  vigilance,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  backed  by  force.  The  boys  know  that  the  officers  are 
resolute ;  that  they  have  revolvers ;  and  would  use  them  in  a  ' 
row,  if  marlinspikes  would  not  suffice.  The  spirit  is  that  of 
discontent; — not  with  their  officers,  nor  with  their  treatment,  but 
with  their  prison  ship.  The  crew  cannot  be  trusted  on  the 
night  watch  in  port.  Tliey  have  to  be  confined  "between 
decks  '*  by  night.  They  can  hardly  be  left  in  charge  of  the 
deck,  with  a  single  officer,  even  by  day.  Many  of  the  boys 
often  dream  of  stealing  boats,  and  ev^n  of  firing  or  scuttling 
the  ship ;  and  nothing  but  vigilance  of  the  officers,  backed  by 
the  moral  support  of  the  best  cla^s  of  boys^  prevent  their  dreams 
from  coming  to  pass.  The  officers  may  not  think  there  is  danger 
of  explosion,  any  more  than  do  men  working  in  powder  mills  ; 
but  the  trustees  have  thpught  of  danger,  and  in  view  of  it  have 
pruderttly  discharged  many  unreformed  boys. 

Such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  crew  of  a 
common  merchant  ship,  would  be  called  mutinous ;  and  it  surely 
cannot  deserve  a  name  mild  enough  to  be  favorable  to  good 
education  and  moral  reform. 

Then  the  expense  of  the  institution  is  necessarily  very  great. 
The  cost  to  the  State  of  each  boy  (allowing  for  interest  and 
depreciation,)  is  five  dollars  a  week;  the  average  time  of  his 
stay  is  ten  months,  and  his  total  cost  is  two  hundred  dollars. 
But  as  only  about  one-half  become  sailors,  this  should  be  doubled 
by  those  who  would  calculate  fully  the  cost  of  the  advantage 
which  they  think  the  school  ship  brings  to  the  "merchant 
marine." 

These  considerations  apply  to  the  principles  upon  which  tlie 
institution  is  founded,  and  to  the  consequences  necessarily  flow- 
ing from  them.  For  these  consequences  the  trustees  and  officers 
are  in  no  wise  responsible.  They  strive  diligently  and  faithfully 
to  do  their  duty,  and  devise  ways  and  means  to  remedy  the 
evils  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  establishment. 
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The  system  of  apprenticeship  under  consideration  would,  by 
creating  a  greater  demand  for  boys,  rapidly  diminish  their 
number.  More  good  captains  would  be  found  to  receive  and 
watch  over  a  lad,  if  there  were  the  additional  motive  of  a  reason- 
able compensation,  upon  condition,  of  course,  that  be  should  do 
his  duty  by  him.  If  this  compensation  were  as  great  as  one 
hundred  dollars  it  would,  leave  a  large  margin  for  the  support 
of  the  special  agency  for  apprentices,  and  still  be  less  expensive 
to  the  State.  It  would  help  to  get  rid  of  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  complicated  institution  as  a  floating  school,  and 
a  motionless  ship. 

It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  sea  apprentices  is  not  wide 
enough  to  cause  the  desirable  competition  among  captains  ;  but 
if  the  system  were  well  established  for  the  land  reformatories, 
then  all  boys  committed  might  be  taken  first  to  the  agency  for 
apprentices,  and  those  only  be  sent  to  sea  who  manifest  a 
decided  taste  for  salt  water. 

children  in  the  Slate  Almshouses, 

The  reasons  for  applying  the  system  of  indenturing  to  the 
children  in  the  State  almshouses  are  stronger  even  than  for 
juvenile  offenders,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  less. 

Here  are  more  than  a  thousand  children,  wards  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, guiltless  of  any  crime,  thrown  xipon  her  mercy  and 
sense  of  justice,  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  at  her  will  into 
citizens.  Is  it  the  best  way  to  bring  them  up  in  pauper  estab- 
lishments, or  to  place  them  out  in  families^  and  subject  them  to 
those  common  social  influences  which  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
training  up  our  people  ? 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  average  cost  of  rearing  up  a  man 
to  the  age  at  which  he  begins  to  earn  more  than  he  costs,  is 
about  five  hundred  dollars.  The  State  might  well  hesitate  about 
investing  that  amount  in  training  up  children  whose  antecedents 
were  so  unfavorable,  or  to  buying  such  men  and  women  as  they 
become  when  mature ;  but  she  has  no  choice  about  it ;  she  has 
got  to  take  them  as  citizens,  for  better,  for  worse ;  and  they  are 
now  in  a  condition  which  allows  them  to  be  made  better  or  worse. 
She  has  a  solemn  trust  to  discharge,  and  the  question  about  the 
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best  method  of  doing  it,  and  of  training  np  these  children,  shovild 
be  decided  apoa  soond  sociolog^pal  principles.  These,  rightly 
interpreted,  will  show  that  her  interest,  and  their  interest  and 
happiness,  are  identical. 

Thej  are  now  kindlj  treated,  and  kept  clean,  tidj  and 
orderly.  They  are  comfortably  dad  and  lodged ;  pretty  well 
fed ;  have  good  moral  and  religions  precepts,  and  tolerably  good 
schooling ;  what  can  they  need  more  ?  They  do  need  mach 
more.  *As  a  whole,  they  come  of  the  pauper  class.  Most  of 
them  inherit  tendencies,  and  many  hare  formed  habits,  which 
should  be  counteracted  by  education.  They  need  to  be  removed 
from  all  old  influences  and  habits  which  strengthen  these 
tendencies,  and  to  be  subjected  to  new  influences  which  correct 
them. 

Tliey  are  now  subjected  to  many  of  the  evils  of  the  con- 
gregate system.  They  breathe  a  pauper  atmosphere ;  and  that 
strengthens  their  inherited  tendencies.  They  need  the  ties  of 
family,  of  neighborhood,  local  attachments,  of  early  personal 
friend.sliij^,  and  love  for  country  life  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  these  can  only  be  formed  while  they  are  young. 

All  the  considerations  urged  elsewhere  in  this  Report  in  favor 
of  separation  and  diffusion  in  treating  the  dependent  class, 
apply  still  more  forcibly  to  this  class  of  children.  There  is, 
however,  special  need  of  mention  of  this  matter  here,  because 
the  managers  of  one  of  our  almshouses  are  disposed  to  continue 
a  method  which  now  seems  to  the  Board  unsound  in  principle, 
and  opposed  to  the  general  current  of  opinion  in  similar  insti- 
tutions at  home  and  abroad,  however  good  may  have  been  its 
immediate  results. 

The  able  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  at  Tewksburj 
recommends  that,  instead  of  indenturing  children,  they  shall 
be  retained  in  the  institution,  and  taught  trades  there. 

This  variance  of  opinion  and  of  practice  in  our  institutions, 
shows  the  lack  of  any  uniformity  in  our  general  system,  and 
the  need  of  some  means  of  coordinating  them  to  one  end.  If 
the  system  of  training  up  children  and  youth  in  a  public  alms- 
house is  good  at  Tewksbury,  it  is  good,  also,  at  Mouson  and 
at  Bridgewater,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  in  all. 
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The  superintendent  quotes  an  eminent  legal  opinion,'  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  should  aot  renounce  her  guardianship  of 
these  children,  nor  commit  it  to  individuals. 

The  true  question,  however,  is  not  about  renouncing  the 
guardianship,  but  about  the  best  way  of  exercising  it.  The 
State  does  now  commit  the  guardianship  to  individuals,  who 
have  a  sort  of  corporate  existence ;  and  to  say  that  they  will 
discharge  it  better  than  the  average  of  Massachusetts  families 
will  do,  under  proper  supervision,  is  to  reverse  the  common 
notion  about  the  souls  of  corporations. 

But  to  retain  the  children  in  the  almshouse,  and  teach  them 
the  trades  will  be  to  subject  them,  not  only  during  childhood, 
but  duritig  youth,  to  all  the  evils  of  the  congregate  system.  It 
will  .intensify  in  them  all  their  abnormal  tendencies;  it  will  help 
form  them  into  the  pauper  spirit ;  but  worse  than  all,  it  will  cut 
them  off  from  the  healthful  and  purifying  influences  of  family 
life,  country  life,  and  of  general  society ;  of  early  friendships 
and  of  local  attachments. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  children  are  kept  in  the  almshouse 
they  can  learn  a  good  trade ;  and  certainly  a  "  trade  "  is  a  great 
advantage;  but  would  it  not  be  greater  if  learned  in  the 
common  shops,  with  other  boys,  and  under  the  ordinary 
influences  of  life  ?  Nay !  would  it  not,  considered  merely  as 
occupation  or  means  of  livelihood,  be  much  greater  here,  in  our 
peculiar  State,  and  among  our  peculiar  people. 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  making  a  shoe  is  but  small  part 
of  the  education  which  a  shoemaker  should  have.  One  of 
the  chief  corner-stones  in  our  social  system  rs  pride  in  labor, — 
that  is,  self-respect  and  respect  of  others  for  work  well  done. 
Now,  labor  done  in  a  public  establishment,  whether  prison 
or  almshouse,  may  be,  in  itself,  just  as  good  and  just  as 
meritorious,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  considered  by  the 
public,  and  will  not  be  so  considered  by  the  apprentice.  The 
poor-house  taint  will  attach  to  it,  and  it  will  be — pauper  labor. 
Work  done  by  the  same  boy  on  a  farm,  or  in  an  ordinary  shop, 
is  done  under  the  same  influences,  through  the  same  motives,  and 
is  followed  by  the  same  rewards,  which  make  labor  so  respectable 
and  respected  by  that  great  industrial  class,  the  salt  of  whose 
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virtue  preserves  the  social  system  from  corruption.  A  boy, 
working  among  that  great  class,  subjected  to  its  influences  for 
good  and  for  evil,  and  sharing  in  its  fortunes,  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  purgefl  of  whatever  unfavorable  peculiarities  may  have 
come  from  his  inherited  tendencies,  or  from  early  life  and  asso- 
ciations, and  to  become  a  valuable  working  man,  than  if  he  had 
learned  his  trade  in  an  almshouse  or  a  reformatory.  The  seem- 
ing advantages  of  such  establishments,  that  is,  the  removal  from 
temptation,  and  subjection  to  daily  discipline  and  virtuous 
precepts,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  actual  trials  and 
experience  of  life,  under  its  average  good  influences,  on  the 
farms,  or  in  the  workshops. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  it  is  proposed  here,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  prolong  the  stay  of  boys  in  such  institutions,  the 
result  of  the  longer  experience  in  other  places  is  tliat  it  ought 
to  be  shortened. 

For  instance,  in  Edinburg  and  the  surrounding  country,  the 
housekeepers,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  takhig  the 
children  from  the  great  Heriot  establishment,  as  apprentices,  or 
as  help,  arc  now  seeking  others.  That  establishment  has  been 
improved  of  late,  and  tlie  children  in  it  more  carefully  taught ; 
but  the  housekeepers  find,  tlioUgh  they  are  well  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  can  read,  write,  cipher,  &c.,  they  are 
ignorant  of  tlie  thousand  little  social  duties  and  employments 
which  ordinary  children  pick  up  without  any  instruction,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  easily  broken  into  them.  Tliis  is  easily 
understood.  They  have  been  taught  in  masses,  and  by  special 
means.  They  have  gone  through  their  daily  routine  and 
drill,  to-day  just  like  yesterday.  They  have  been  kept  in  strict 
traces,  and  never  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The  result 
seems  to  be  that  many  housekeepers  who  have  had  such  children, 
now  prefer  to  take  others  ignorant  of  reading,  writing,  and 
untrained  by  any  drill. 

The  principle  involved  here  is  the  same  in  Massachusetts  as 
in  Scotland. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  many  parents  would  put  their  own 
sons  to  learn  a  trade  in  an  almshouse  in  preference  to  learning 
it  in  a  common  workshop,  under  special  charge  of  such  men 
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as  our  mechanics  are  upon  the  average.  The  consideration  of 
the  social  influences,  the  early  acquaintances  and  friendships, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  future  friendships,  would  settle  the 
matter,  if  there  were  none  other. 

Or  it  may  be  put  syllogistically. 

The  almshouse  boys  differ  from  common  boys  by  having 
certain  undesirable  tendencies  and  habits,  or  they  do  not. 

If  they  do,  then,  by  admitted  principles,  the  difference  will 
be  increased  by  close  and  long  intercourse  with  each  otli^r,  and 
will  be  lessened  by  intercourse  with  common  boys.  If  they  do 
not  differ,  then  they  need  not  be  treated  differently  from 
ordinary  boys. 

It  may  be  said  the  theory  of  separation  of  such  boys  is  sound 
in  principle,  and  the  effects  of  close  intercourse  are  bad;  but 
that  we  can  counteract  these  by  certain  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  and  training;  at  any  rate  let  us  try. 

If  our  State  institutions  were  places  for  raising  cattle  or 
horses,  experiments  might  be  allowed,  and  the  treatment  might 
vary  according  to  the  theory  of  the  superintendent.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  had  settled  upon  some  axiomatic  principles  of 
education ;  and  that  we  should  not  he  challenged  to  prove  that, 
with  the  young,  ^^evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

Massachusetts  presents  two  schools  for  training  up  mechanics. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  family, scattered  over  atl^ousand  hills; 
with  the  ordinary  workshops  in  towns,  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  second  is  kept  in  three  great  almshouses,  and  three  refor- 
matories. Those  who  have  charge  of  the  wards  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  select  either  of  these  schools.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  best ;  and  they  will  prove  their 
faith  by  their  works  whenever  they  send  their  own  sons  and 
nephews  there  to  learn  a  trade. 

General  Results  of  a  Change  of  System. 

If  the  system  of  immediately  indenturing  her  wards  should 
be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  the  demand  for  them 
prove  equal  to  the  supply,  seveitd  important  results  would  follow. 

First.  Two  of  the  State  institutions  would  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  one,  perhaps  the  Reform  School  at  Lancaster,  be  converted 
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into  a  receiving  liouse,  wliero  juvenile  oGTeiiders  might  be  received 
aiid  retained  until  properly  placed. 

Tliere  'would  be  several  liundreds  to  be  indentured,  orplaced 
wilb  local  societies,  and  an  average  yearly, number  of,  perhaps, 
fifteen  liuudred  new  comers  to  be  provided  for. 

Second.  Tbe  work  would  be  done  systematically  and 
thoroughly ;  for  there  would  then  be  a  responsible  superin- 
tendent, with  a  bureau  and  assistants;  and  every  child  would 
be  looked  after.  There  would  be  visiting  officers,  most  of 
whom  might  be  women,  and  they  would  see  all  the  children. 

It  is  notorious  that  this  is  not  now  done  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  because  there  is  nobody  expressly  charged  with  the  work. 

Third.  A  large  number  of  families  and  Bocieties  would  be 
enlisted  in  the  work  of  charity  and  reform,  and  it  would  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

A  zealous  and  able  superintendent  would  magnetize  the 
people  into  earnest  cooperation.  Ho  could  enlist  in  tbe  work 
clergymen,  laymen,  teachers,  and  especially  women,  in  every 
town  where  one  or  more  children  were  indentured,  who  would 
make  it  their  business  to  sea  that  the  wards  of  the  Common- 
wealth did  not  lack  for  care  nnd  kindness. 

It  might  prove  useful  to  adopt  a  practice  of  the  famous 
Rauhe  Ilaus  school,  and  engage  a  good  man  or  woman  to  act 
as  special  guardian,  or  friend,  to  each  child. 

It  would  be  a  beautiful  and  most  hopeful  sight  to  see  fifteen 
hundred  children  and  youth, — of  a  class  who  elsewhere  are  con- 
fined in  reformatories,  or  shut  up  in  pauper  bouses, — scattered 
over  our  Commonwealth,  and  cared  for  by  the  people  tbem- 
selves.  What  need  of  organizing  emigration  for  our  unemployed 
unmarried  women,  and  opening  Gelds  for  their  energies  on  tba 
Pacific  slope,  when  such  a  blessed  work  as  this  may  be  done  a^ 
their  own  doors  ?  ■ 

Fourth.  The  children  themselves  would  bo  placed  in  circum-  ■ 
stances  most  likely  to  correct  the  effects  of  the  unfavorable 
tendencies  which  they  may  have  inherited,  and  of  the  evil  habits 
into  which  llioy  may  have  fallen. 

This  matter  of  inherited  tendencies  is  so  important,  and  iti 
applies  to  such  a  large  proportion  of  these  wards  of  the  Stats 
that,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  may  bo  again  alluded  to. 
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There  is  not  as  yet  in  our  community  a  distinct  pauper  class, 
nor  criminal  class,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  both.  There  are,  especially  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  people  who,  besides  being 
ignorant  and  intemperate,  have  no  property,  no  fixed  homes, 
and  no  regular  occupations ;  and  the  lack  of  these  amid  the 
competition  for  livelihood,  which  begins  to  be  sharpj  makes 
them  tend  toward  the  pauper  and  criminal  class.  If  these  con- 
ditions continue  tlirough  many  generations,  the  evil  effects 
growing  out  of  them  will  become,  as  it  were,  inbred,  and  the 
offspring  will  be  as  strongly  marked  in  character  as  our  Indians 
are.    Not  so  intensely,  but  in  the  same  way. 

Why,  indeed,  cannot  our  Indian  be  taught  to  labor,  and  to 
settle;  to  rear  family  altars, and  to  accumulate  property?  It 
may  be  that  Providence  designed  him  only  for  a  transition 
period,  and  intended  that  he  should  pass  away  with  the  panthers 
and  rattlesnakes ;  but  more  likely  it  is  because  his  blood  has  run 
througli  Indians  "  ever  since  the  flood."  None  of  his  fathers 
ever  had  real  ownership  of  land ;  nor  real  homesteads ;  nor  the 
real  family,  which  grows  out  of  them ;  nor  fixed  occupations. 
They  have  vagabondized  about  the  forests,  for  countless  genera- 
tions, and  given  to  him  tendencies  which  nothing  can  overcome. 

Careful  observers  of  our  society  see  already  the  signs  of 
growing  hostility  among  those  who  have  no  property,  towards 
those  who  have  ;  among  those  who  vagabondize,  towards  those 
who  have  homesteads ;  among  those  who  disregard  law,  towards 
those  who  obey  it.  If  these  tendencies  are  intensified,  we,  too, 
shall  have  classes  of  Ishmaelites  in  our  community. 

The  State  has  charge  of  nearly  two  thousand  children  of  such 
parentage,  and  they  should  be  treated  on  such  general  principles 
as  will  counteract  their  unfavorable  tendencies  by  calling  out 
better  ones. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  home  feelings — 
love  of  the  homestead^ — and  attachment  to  place,  are  the  best 
bower  anchors  of  society ;  but  they  will  not  hold  unless  they  find 
bottom  in  young  and  tender  hearts.  Unless  these  feelings  are 
formed  in  childhood  and  youth,  they  can  hardly  be  formed  at  all ; 
and  without  them,  there  must  be  tendency  to  vagabondage. 
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N0W9  if  the  tender  years  of  childhood  are  passed  without 
tttese  attachments,  and  then  the  years  of  youth  are  passed  inaa 
almshouse,  or  a  reformatory,  or  a  school  ship,  then  Uiey  are  not 
likely  to  be  formed  at  all.  The  social  anchors  will  not  hold ; 
but  the  individual  will  drift. 

When  the  boy  is  discharged,  he  has  no  home — no  love  of 
family — no  love  of  place ;  the  world  is  all  before  him,* where  to 
choose,  and  he  will  probably  choose  to  vagabondize,  as  his 
fathers  did. 

Our  Prisons. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  which  should  underlie  our 
prison  system  would  uAduly  lengthen  this  Report;  and  the 
Board,  therefore,  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
the  following  remariu9  of  the  Secretary : — 

In  tbo  Firit  Annnal  Iteport  of  the  Board  the  following  recommenda- 
tion was  made;— 

*  ThiU  thsre  ihould  be  a  separate  inspector  or  Board  of  Inspectors  for 
tdl  tlis  prisons  in  the  Commonwealth^  with  a  view  Ureffect  economy  in  the 
ejBjienditures  and  reform  in  the  discipline  therein**  . 

No  action  having  been  taken  by  the  Grenend  Coart  on  this  recom- 
maniltttlon,  I  think  that  the  Board  should  renew  it,  being  convinced  that 
tfildk  a  iiiiNUiure  is  the  flnt  step  in  a  much  needed  revision  of  our  whole 
|i9iiNMi  nysiam. 

At  Ami  siffbt  It  might  seem  that  we  had  already  injectors  enough  for 
filir  |irlMinN|  tlio  wtiole  number  of  persons  who  perform  this  duty  in  the 
Hl4l«  buliig  at  priNMsnt  but  little  less  than  one  hundred,  including  the 
llMMril  u(  Hlaio  Ckaritiotf,  the  Prison  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  and 
tllM  lliimd  ut  Uirootors  for  Public  Institutions  in  Boston.  But  it  will 
liii  limiui  fill  iitVMtlgiitloti,  I  think,  that  these  hundred  inspectors  do  not, 
ill  IHtiiU  ut  ikfiii  uarsftilly  inspect  the  condition  of  the  nine  or  ten  thour 
«aiid  priiiiiivrs  annually  committed  to  the  higher  prisons.  It  will  be 
AiUMili  a«  staiml  in  my  Uoport,  that  the  Boston  jail,  which  has  this  year 
inimiIvimI  mure  than  two4hirds  of  all  prisoners  committed  to  jail  in  the 
MlalaiNUd  iiaarly  ^nhi:/(/U«  of  all  committed  to  any  of  the  higher  prisons, 
liM  \m\  na  tiillaliNii  Inspeotlon  since  the  first  of  July,  18G4 ;  whUe  the 
iiU|iiii»lMV«  uf  Iha  alkar  prlMnis,for  the  most  part,  act  without  concert  and 
wilWtMl  a  fUU  uudariUuidlng  of  the  system  which  they  aid  in  administer* 
Um<    \^\  Itui  aaiianaa  of  the  present  mode  of  inq[>ectk>n  cannot  be  less 
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than  $3,500,  and  may  be  as  high  as  $6,000.  A  single  inspectCM",  who 
might  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  could  perfmm 
all  the  necessary  duties  for  $2,500,  which  would  coyer  his  salary  and 
travelling  expenses ;  and  a  single  Board  of  Inspectors  could  perform 
the  same  work  for  $3,000.  If  necessary,  the  local  inspectors  might  be 
retained,  as  advisory  Boards,  but  without  compensation. 

My  special  Report  (Senate  Document,  No.  74, 1865,)  and  those  pages 
of  the  Second  Annual  Report,  herewith  submitted,  which  relate  to 
prisons,  furnish  such  an  amount  of  information  concerning  our  prison 
system,  and  that  of  other  States  and  countries,  as  has  not  recently  been 
collected  in  Massachusetts.  I  would  ask  for  these  statements  and 
suggestions  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board  and  of  the  General 
Court ;  and  also  to  the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  That  the  number  of  our  ooanty  prisons  should  be  reduced,  and 
religious  and  secular  instmction  be  required  by  law  in  all  our  prisons. 

2.  That  there  should  be  at  least  one  distinct  prison  for  female  ofiendera, 
which  shall  be  und^r  the  control  of  female  officers,  and  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  female  officer  in  every  prison  where  females  are  confined. 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  better  classification  of  prisoners,  and  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  placing  of  two  prisoners  in  (he 
same  cell ;  and  that  the  good  conduct  of  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to 
shorten  their  term  of  confinement  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present. 

4.  That  the  labor  of  prisoners  ahould  be  systematized  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  with  a  vieW  to  reducing  the  great  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

5.  That  a  State  Workhouse  be  established  at  one  of  the  present  State 
Almshouses,  and  that  towns  and  cities  be  forbidden  to  send  criminals  to 
the  town  almshouses,  under  any  circumstances. 

In  support  of  the  first  recommendation,  I  would  urge  the  fact  that 
while  nearly  two-ffthi  of  all  our  prisoners  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
there  is  no  prison  in  the  Commonwealth  where  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  is  regularly  given.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  our  State,  for  we  find 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  nearly  e^&rj  European 
country,  school  instruction  is  furnished  to  prisoners  as  regularly  as  their 
food.  For  instance,  in  the  county  and  borough  prisons  of  Ireland,  which 
correspond  to  our  county  prisons,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
1864  being  2,843,  the  average  number  who  attended  school  was  759.5, 
or  nearly  27  per  cent ;.  and  the  total  salaries  of  chaplains  and  school- 
masters was  £4,660,  or,  in  our  currency,  about  $37,000 ;  the  salaries  of 
schoolmaatera  alone  being  upwards  of  $6,000,  or  neariy  twice  as  much 
as  is  paid  in  our  county  prisons  for  the  salaries  of  chaplains. 
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For  the  argD menu  in  favor  of  tUe  other  recommondationB,  I  would  ,, 
refer  to  the  above- mentioned  Reports,  and  tbe  accompanying  Report  o£ 
the  General  Agent 

The  Board  entirely  concur  in  these  general  remarks  of  the 

Secretary. 

State  Almshouses. 

The  Board  lias  become  satisfied,  by  formal  and  by  special 
visits,  that  these  establishments  have,  upon  the  wliole,  beoa 
faithfully  and  discreetly  managed  by  those  in  charge.  The 
bouses  and  ontbuildings  are  in  good  condition  ;  the  premises 
are  clean  ;  tbe  farms  well  cultivated;  and  there  are  unmistak- 
able signs  of  industry  in  the  general  management.  In  the 
domestic  department  good  housewifery  is  manifest.  The  venti- 
lation, indeed,  is  very  imperfect  and  insufficient;  but  this  is 
because  of  the  structure  of  the  buildings,  and- of  the  crowd  of 
inmates ;  not  from  lack  of  cleanliness. 

The  inmates  are  tidily  and  comfortably  clad,  well  lodged  and 
sufficiently  fed;  except, perliaps,  that  the  diet  of  the  children  is 
not  full  enough.  The  discipline  is  strict,  witliout  being  cruel; 
and  order  prevails.  Tbe  same  results  might,  perJiaps,  be  brought 
about  with  loss  sternness  of  manner,  and  less  use  of  corporal 
punishment.  Nothing  has  como  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board 
which  proves  any  deliberate  and  intentional  cruelty,  notwith- 
standing the  general  charges,  and  the  personal  complaints,  which 
have  been  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifestly  tbe  purpose 
and  wisli  of  those  in  charge  to  be  jnst  and  humane.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  the  Board  that  some  rulo  should  be  adopted 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  to  suffer 
mortification  or  pain  through  tbe  momentary  ill-temper  of  the 
attendants,  at  wliose  mercy  they  are. 

It  should  be  a  standing  rule  in  all  establishments  for  the 

d^jendent,  that  no  officer  or  attendant  shall  scold  or  speak 

[irshly  to  the  inmates  ;  that  no  punishment,  by  pain  or  priva- 

n  of  food,  should  bo  inflicted,  except  by  the  superintcudont 
lie  order  ;  and  that  a  record  thereof  shall  be  kept.  This  is 
rule  in  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys ;  and  it  would  be 
if  it  were  generally  adopted. 


I 
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Such  a  rule,  conspicuously  posted;  would  remind  the  officers 
of  their  duty  and  the  inmates  of  their  rights.  It  might  cause  a 
little  trouble  in  the  discipline,  at  first,  but  it  might  also  prevent 
great  mischief. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has^)een  kept  at  as  high 
an  average  standard  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  low 
average  standard  of  vital  power,  and  the  very  imperfect  means 
at  the  command  of  the  superintendents. 

One  earnest  and  well  educated  physician  in  each  establish- 
ment is  enough ;  but,  he  must  not  be  expected  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  They  have  not  now  sufficient  hospital  accom- 
modations, nor  proper  means  of  classification  of  the  sick. 

The  continued  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  especially 
at  the  Bridgewater  almshouse,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the. 
Board,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation, 
and  of  a  special  report. 

In  substance,  it  is,  that  opthalmia  (a  generic  term  for  various 
diseases  of  the  eye,)  has  become  endemic  and  persistent.  It 
may  be  called  the  one  disease ;  especially  at  Bridgewater.  It 
gives  more  trouble,  entails  more  expense,  and  causes  more 
suffering  than  any  one  disorder.  It  necessitates  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  Sobb  Eye  Wards  as  a  necessary  and 
important  feature  of  our  State  almshouses.  Worse  than  all,  it 
causes  in  many  a  life-long  weakness  of  sight;  and,  in  not  a  few, 
total  blindness. 

The  congregation  of  such  large  numbers  6f  the  pauper  class 
in  such  close  quarters,  doubtless  creates  a  strong  disposition  to 
devefope  opthalmias.  The  effluvias  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  and 
affect  first  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  But  the 
effect  of  this. might  have  been  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
counteracted,  by  sufficient  hospital  accommodations.  The  lack 
of  these,  therefore,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  evil ;  though 
the  remote  one  is  too  much  confinement  to  the  house. 

The  cost,  in  trouble  to  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  in 
suffering  to  the  inmates,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
opthalmia,  cannot  be  easily  calculated ;  but  it  is  very  great. 
Then  if  we  estimate  that  only  twenty  children  have  been  ren- 
dered blind  for  life ;  that  it  will  cost,  at  least,  one  hundred 
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dollars  a  year  to  support 'each  one  of  tliem;  and  that,  on  an 
arerago,  they  live  twenty  years,  we  expend  three  thousand  dollars 
A  year  in  the  attempt  to  remedy  an  evil  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  an  original  outlay  of  twenty  thousand  dollars; — a 
very  high  rate  of  interest,  especially  as  the  results  of  the 
fttlempt  are  unsatisfactory.  The  general  concUisiou  is  that 
tliere  lias  been,  and  is,  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  suQeriug  which 
might  have  been  spared. 

The  expenses  of  the  three  alrashonsos  have  not  been 
unusually  great.  Frugality  and  economy  are  the  general 
charade rstics ;  and  thrift  is  manifest;  especially  in  the  almshouse 
at  BridgQwater. 

T/ie  Almshouse  Schools 
Have  continued  to  improve,  and  are  now  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  the  last  year.  There  is  still  need  of  improve- 
ment, however;  for  if  so  many  children  are  to  be  kept  in  tha 
almshouses,  the  schools  ought  to  be  as  good  as  the  average  of 
common  schools.  The  teachers  should  be  better  paid ;  and  a 
liberal  allowance  should  be  made  for  school  books  and  apparatus. 

It  seems  desirable,  also,  to  have  the  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion to  young  people,  and  even  adults,  in  special  cases. 

A  well  managed  evening  school,  especially  in  winter,  need 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  inmates;  and  it  might  be 
productive  of  gre%t  good,  if  carried  on  with  zeal  and  ability. 

Danger  of  Fire  in  State  Almshouses.  , 

All  the  main  structures  are  built  of  wood,  and  have  wooden 
barns  and  outhouses.  These  are  liable  to  he  fired,  and,  with  a 
high  wind,  flames  from  them  would  reach  the  main  houses. 
The  heating  apparatus  is  imperfect;  and  the  security  from  fire 
mainly  depends  upon  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  the  officers, 
which  have  to  be  constantly  exercised. 

The  Board  has  called  the  special  attention  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  several  almshouses  to  the  danger  of  fire ;  and  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  additional  means  of  escape  for  the  feeble  and 
belpless,  iti  case  of  fire  by  night.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  , 
rests  with  these  officers. 
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The  State  Almshouse  System. 

In  the  hands  of  the  present  officers,  the  almshouses  will 
doubtless  be  faithfully  managed,  under  the  line  of  policj 
marked  out  bj  law,  and  the  central  authority.  There  is  need, 
however,  of  some  modification  of  that  policy,  and  of  legislative 
sanction  for  some  changes  which  experience  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  institutions  shows  to  be  desirable. 

The  legislative  committee  of  1852,  in  the  report  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  State  almshouses,  laid  down  two 
principles : — 

First.  <^  That  the  people  should  be  satisfied  that  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty  to  the  foreign  pauper  when  they  have 
made  provision  for  him  sufficient  to  preserve  his  health ;  and 
that  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  food,  and  the  humblest  clothing 
and  shelter  consistent  with  this  primary  object,  are  all  that  he 
has  a  right  to  claim." 

Second.  ^'  That  the  pauper  is  bound  to  do  all  in  hie  power  to 
remunerate  the  public  for  the  charity  thus  bestowed  upon  him; 
to  labor  for  their  benefit  so  far  as  he  is  able ;  to  work  as  hard 
and  as  diligently  to  repay  the  favors  bestowed  upon  him  as  his 
health  and  strength  will  permit." 

Tliose  in  charge  of  the  houses  are,  of  course,  bound  to  act 
upon  these  principles,  and  they  have  done  so ;  but  we  may  well 
ask  whether  the  principles  are  sound  in  all  respects. 

The  second  principle, — that  the  pauper  is  bound  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  remunerate  the  public, — though  rattier  harshly 
expressed,  is  manifestly  just ;  but  a  Christian  community  should 
hardly  rest  satisfied  with  the  first  principle  laid  down,  nor  con- 
sider that  they  do  their  whole  duty  to  an  unfortunate  and 
dependent  class,  by  barely  keeping  soul  and  body  together. 
Something  more  ought  to  be  done  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  deserving ;  something  for  the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  the  whole;  and  something  for  the  gratification  and  increase  of 
those  natural  yearnings  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves 
to  help  the  weak  and  lift  up  the  lowly.  Seven  thousand  paupers 
sfatnild  not  be  allowed  to  drift  through  our  almshouses,  staying, 
upon  an  tTerage,  four  months  in  a  year,  without  some  systematic 
effi>ri  for  their  improvement. 
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Much  is  done,  indeed,  indirectly,  hy  enforced  habits  of  tem- 
perance, cleanliness,  order  and  industry;  but  more  can  and 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  well  devised  system,  which  would, 
first,  give  direct  instruction  to  some ;  and,  second,  hold  out 
incentives  to  all  for  self-control  and  good  conduct,  as  the  Mark. 
System,  for  instance. 

Something  of  this  kind,  surely,  can  be  done  without  encour- 
aging pauperism ;  nay,  it  can  be  done  without  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  State,  if  we  look  beyond  immediate  outlay  to  final 
results.    Our  almshouses  ought  to  be  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  to  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  all  who  sojourn  in 
them.    They  should  not  attract  the  idle  and  vicious,  but  the 
deterrent  considerations  should  not  be  fear  of  poor  fare,  and  hard 
quarters;  but  of  enforced  industry  while  they  remain,  and 
responsibility  afterwards  for  any  expense  they  may  cause.    The 
pauper  should  understand  that  he  has  duties  as  well  as  wants, 
and  that  if  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  work  to-day,  or  this  winter,  he 
may,  if  ill-deserving,  be  called  upon  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
summer,  to  work  out  the  debt  incurred.    Our  people  would 
probably  be  adverse,  at  first  thought,  to  the  principle  of  charg- 
ing to  paupers  the  cost  of  their  support,  and  there  miglit  be 
ridicule  attached  to  it ;  nevertheless,  although  it  would  seldom 
be  enforced,  and  never  to  the  distress  of  an  individual,  there 
are  many  cases  where  the  fact  of  a  legal  charge  standing 
against  an  individual  would  be  a  strong  hold  over  him,  and 
prevent  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  charity.    It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  the  desired  end  might  be  accomplished  by  legalized 
detention,  after  the  occasion  of  their  commitment  has  ceased, 
for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  make  good  to  the  State  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  and  that  this  will  also  be  a  great  check 
upon  the  admission  of  the  vagrant  class.    Many  a  man  or 
woman  would  be  deterred  from  exhausting  their  funds  and 
strength  in  "  sprees,"  if,  instead  of  the  comfortable  prospect  of 
rest,  and  recovery  from  delirium  tremens,  in  the  almshouse,  they 
would  there  incur  a  debt,  the  payment  of  which  would  be 
exacted  by  enforced  labor,  if  need  be,  in  a  workhouse. 

There  are  several  things  needed  for  the  improvement  of  our 
almshouse  system,  and  for  its  efficient  working.  Of  these  majr 
be  mentioned, — 
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First.  The  removal  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  from  association 
with  the  sane  inmates ;  and  proper  means  for  their  treatment 
and  employment.  These  can  be  furnished  bj  the  receptacle 
at  Tewksbury,  provided  material  changes  and  improvements 
are  made  in  the  new  building.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  one 
member  of  the  Board  dissents  from  the  policy  of  removing  the 
paupet*  insane  to  Tewksbury. 

Second.  The  removal  of  the  children  from  intercourse  and 
relations  with  the  adult  paupers,  and  from  the  untoward 
influences  of  the  establishment.  This  cannot  be  done  effectually 
in  the  same  building,  nor  even  in  a  separate  building  connected 
with  the  general  establishment  and  under  the  same  superinten- 
dence ;  and,  therefore.,  the  children  who  are  to  become  citizens 
of  the  State  should  be  removed  from  the  morbid  influences 
of  a  pauper  establishment,  and  submitted  to  the  healthful 
influences  of  ordinary  country  life,  as  early  as  is  possible. 

Third.  Means  should  be  provided  for  separating  tlio  unfor- 
tunate and  well-deserving  poor  from  the  vicious  and  criminal 
paupers;  and  also  of  punishing,  and  thereby  preventing,  the 
outrageous  abuse  of  public  charity,  which  is  so  frequent,  by 
sturdy  beggars  and  criminal  paupers.  This  would  require 
additional  legislation  ;  and  also. 

Fourth,  The  establishment  of  a  workhouse  as  supplementary 
to  the  almshouses,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  reformatories. 

Some  details  respecting  this  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  General  Agent. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  building  for  a  workhouse  may,  per- 
haps, be  obviated,  by  converting  one  of  the  present  State 
almshouses  into  a  workhouse. 

If  the  system  of  indenturing  children,  as  suggested  by  the 
Board,  should  be  adopted,  it  would  relieve  all  the  almshouses 
of  a  large  number  of  their  inmates.  The  well-deserving  poor, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  aged  persons  and  permanent 
inmates,  might  all  be  kept  in  one  almshouse,  which  would  then 
be  less  objectionable  for  children  than  it  now  is.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  we  shall  have  merely  a  receiving  place  for 
pauper  children,  and  that  they  may  be  kept  in  an  almshouse 
only  until  proper  disposition  can  be  made  of  them. 
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The  insane  and  idiotio  might  all  be  sent  to  Tewksbuiy,!) 
proper  accommodations  are  there  made.  The  third  almshow 
•ottld  then  be  converted  into  a  workhouse,  bj  erecting  rimjk 
workshops. 

The  main  buildings  are  not  substantial  ones,  and  maj  aeea 
to  lack  the  necessarj  means  of  restraint.  But  the  iDnrntai 
would  not  be  of  the  strong  and  resolute  class  which  fill  thi 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction ;  and  discipline  and  Tigilaiiei 
might  take  the  place  of  granite  walls  and  iron  gratings.  TbeM 
witli  a  high  enclosure  of  the  premises,  might  suffice ;  especiaD] 
as  tlie  establishment  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  ai 
experiment. 

We  should  tlien  hare  two  instead  of  three  State  almsboues 
without  any  greater  aggregation  of  inmates  than  now  exist. 

If  not  all  that  is  desirable,  this  seems  all  that  is,  at  preaeat 
feasible. 

IXSA5ITT — The  Loans. 

It  appears  br  reliable  obsenration  that  there  are  at  leas 
tkx>ee  UK>u5aLiid  and  seven  hondred  insane  and  idiotic  peraoD 
in  Mfissachusetis.  So  manr  are  shown  bv  actual  count.  Tlier 
aK  others  0Terlix>ked :   others  purposelj  withheld  firom  tl« 

coum :  so  th&i  we  m&r  safelr  conclude  that  the  actual  nombe 
is  mucli  greater.  Of  tbeae.  eight  hundred  are  at  the  chax^  c 
tbe  Cc»mmDnweiJih.  B:it  if  we  indude  among  the  insane  w 
idic^c  all  adiiiiS  wbo.  bj  Totsoai  of  lack  of  intellect,  or  bj  dii 
tartiLDce  of  ibe  iseiital  varwers^  are  unfit  for  self-iniidance  aiM 
stelf-cainxsLaaoe  in  socasrr.  as  h  is  now  o^rsanizei.  and  witlith 
exisiinr  czcnvtiLTizin  iar  a  IrrelfbDod.  we  shall  find  that  ih 
nmmli&r  is  ilu ch  rreixsr.  ziiZ  Exceeds  It  sereral  thousand  tta 
set  QZ'Wn  ix  ibe  osnsns. 

ThfT  a:*  lioc  of  y&:srisj%  rrowih :  nw  wHl  tber  disappea; 
wizfc  one  censraxioL :  lor  inseiiiiT  is  a  nersssient  elemeDi  in  <w 


Tin   QaaBi  wf  Luamii§\ 

Iz  bshop^'eF  12&.  ^isreiuT^.  xd  canaogr  ibe  causes,  with  a  tki 
a»  dmr  arnrtflrr;.  mic  wjipgrgr  dzes  this  c&TefoIlv  finds  ibm 
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the  most  important  of  them  are*  connected  with  the  physical 
oondition  of  tlie  people.  Stocky  and  inherited  tendencies  or 
predispositions,  here,  as  elsewhere  among  the  dependent,  play 
an  important  part. 

All  men,  indeed,  are  subject  to  disturbance  and  disease  of 
the  brain*  and  nervous  sjstem,  or  the  sensorial  and  thinking 
apparatus ;  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  <Hr  heating  and  purifying 
ai^)aratus ;  of  the  stomach  and  its  adjuncts,  or  the  nourishing 
and  cleansing  apparatus;  but  each  individual  man  is  more 
liable  to  one  of  these  forms  of  disorder  and  disease,  than  to  the 
others.  This  liability,  or  predispontion,  is  easily  detected 
by  the  practised  eye ;  and  when  the  peculiar  bodily  eooditioBS 
which  accompany  it  are  intensified,  it  may  be  known  by  the 
common  observer.  They  do  become  thus  intensified  in  eertaiu 
families,  and  cause  them  to  tie  known  as  qioplectic  families, — 
or  consumptive  families,  and  the  like. 

Ltherited  Taukncies  or  Plre^iposUicms. 

The  predisposition^  or  pemliar  liabililj  to  disturbance  and 
disease  of  the  brain  and  iienroos«syslem,wbidi  exists  in  certain 
individuals,  is  genenUy  inberited;  and  this  inherited  tendency, 
or  predispositioD,  is  amoDg  the  most  fruitful  of  the  remote 
causes  of  insaoilj. 

It  is,  however,  probaMj  mote  eoBtiellaUe  than  most  inherited 
piredisposiUotts.  At  any  rate,  it  wmj  be  strengthened,  or  it 
ntfty  be  weakoied,  ia  an  iafividaal  or  in  a  family,  by  modes  of 
lifo,  and  by  eztenal  cionditinns  and  iaflnaioes.  A  man  may 
possibly  inherit  the  teadaKy  in  a  Tsry  marked  deeree,  and  may 
so  live  as  to  stcengthea  it  siffl  iHwe,  and  yet  escape  aii  j  actual 
disturbance  cr-  dissaae  of  the  bnin ;  kit  he  will  proc^!  r  trans- 
mit it  in  a  moie  dinyiiwi  degree  to  ids  ^&pnLz.  He  will  be 
almost  certain  to  de  se^  if^by  iiia— tint  aarria%-».  tj:  ur'szzi  m 
a  like  tendeney  fnai  Ae  flmacraal  ade,  a&i  UMi  two  ok^ Terming 
tendencies  afibet  Ae  eftprsi^ 

The  stock  of  nKh  a  Chbt  Vseoutt  Ti:^ia:aL  t::  i  :Lc  illl  irea 
will  lie  made  insaae  hfommx  M»  i£cfu:  Vf  tS^vz  ',:i.L.i^  per- 
sons. They  eiMBe  wader  me  oaai  laauA  L\  z:^  trr.  v^r^-jL  cf 
thisBepoct, — those afca jgiriam!  tiavBaiiausvrsabUL  'JL 
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orgnitio  imper&ctioii ;  and  of  the  Eub-class,  wlieie  tlio  imper- 
fection, or  vitiation  of  stock,  is  lack  of  vital  force.  Tliey  Lare 
not  enough  vital  force  in  the  brain  and  Derroiis  system  to  resist) 
ordinary  destriictivo  agencies.  Their  mental  inacliinery 
canuot  stand  tho  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  life.  It  works 
mliarnionioiisly,  or  it  breaks  down  entirely. 

On  the  other  liand  the  liability,  or  predisposition  to  disturb- 
ance and  disease  of  the  brain,  may  be  so  lessened  in  a  man  by 
a  favorable  course  of  life,  by  tomiBrauce  in  the  indnlgonce  of 
all  appetites,  and  especially  by  a  well  assorted  marriage  with  a 
person  who  has  no  similar  tendency,  that  the  next  generation 
will  escape  any  outbreak  or  disease.  They  transmit  it,  but  in 
a  feebler  degree  ;  and  if  tho  succeeding  goueralion  is  equally 
wise,  the  tendency,  or  predisposition,  becomes  weaker,  and 
finally  disappears.  Tho  stock  of  that  family  thus  becomes 
purified. 

Tliis  matter  of  convergence  or  divergence  of  tendencies  has 
not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  especially  in  the 
vexed  question  of  tho  effects  of  intermarriage  of  blood  relatives. 
The  general  effect  of  sucli  intermarriage  is  convergence  and 
intensification  of  tendencies ;  nevertheless,  it  may  happen  that 
there  is  greater  divergency  of  tendencies  between  two  blood 
relatives  than  between  two  members  of  different  families;  and 
then  wo  see  no  peculiarities  in  the  offspring.  But,  at  any  rate, 
if  a  man  marries  his  full  cousin,  he  does  not  give  to  his  children 
a  chance  for  such  a  variety  of  inherited  tendencies  as  ho  other- 
wise would  ;  and  ho  certainly  cheats  each  child  out  of  one 
great-grandfather,  and  one  great-grandmother. 

These  remote  causes  of  pre  disposition  a  arc  very  important, 
bat  too  obscure  for  such  anunscieutific  and  general  considera- 
tion as  can  be  given  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  among  the 
causes  of  that  kind  of  vitiation  of  stock  which  gives  special 
liability  to  insanity,  two  play  an  important  part, — habitual  use 
of  alcohol,  and  abuse  of  the  great  primal  functions. 

The  liability  to  insanity  exists  in  all  persons ;  it  is  much  greater 
in  some  than  in  others ;  and  the  important  thing  to  be  kept 
in  view  here  is,  that  the  immediate  causes  are  cognizable  and 
controllable  by  the  individual  and  by  society. 
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As  tlie  l)0p6  aud  reliance  of  this  Board  for  the  euro  or  tlie 
relief  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  society,  is  in  llie  education 
and  enligbtenment  of  the  people,  some  remarks  will  bo  made 
upon  this,  one  of  tlio  sorest  evils,  in  hope  of  drawing  attenliou 
to  it,  evea  at  the  riak  of  trenching  upon  professional  ground. 


Insanity  a  Feature  of  Developing   Ciuilization. 

While  man  is  in  a  barbarous  aud  rudo  condition,  he  needs 
only  tlio  rudimentary  mental  faculties  to  supply  his  animal 
wants.  The  mental  action  is  simple,  and  not  easily  disturbed. 
But  as  he  emerges  from  barbarism,  and  as  his  social  nature 
developes  itself,  his  wants  multiply ;  his  affections  crave  gratifi- 
cation; his  ambitions  are  awakened;  his  passions  are  excited; 
Lis  whole  mental  and  moral  machinery  is  called  into  play,  and 
it  is  soon  driven  at  high  speed.  The  derelopment  is  not,  per- 
haps cannot  be,  harmonious,  for  there  come  in  antagonism,  and 
strife,  and,  finally,  sharp  competition,  not  only  for  the  honors, 
the  powers,  the  comforts,  hut  even  for  tlie  necessaries  of  life. 

Ill  this  condition,  and  with  intensified  action,  the  material 
machinery  is  very  liable  to  bo  disturbed  or  utterly  deranged, 
and  the  individual  becomes  partially  or  totally  insane.  Ho 
cannot  play  his  part  in  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  particular 
condition  of  the  society  with  wliicli  his  lot  is  cast,  though  be 
miglit,  perhaps,  in  one  where  there  is  less  intensity  of  action. 

At  any  rate,  and  whatever  be  the  theory,  derangement  of 
cerebral  machinery,  and  consequent  derangement  of  mind,  has 
prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  all  historic  countries,  and  in  all 
recorded  time.  People  accept  it  as  hard  necessity,  and  rather 
avoid  any  thought  about  it. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  insanity,  especially  to  the  fearful 
extent  wliieh  it  prevails  in  our  community,  is  an  inherent  and 
essential  condition  of  civilization,  would  be  an  impeachment 
either  of  Divine  power,  or  of  Divine  beneficence.  But  a  little 
thought  shows  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  or  of  that  part  of  His 
spirit  which  he  vouchsafes  to  man.  The  whole  Iwdy  is  given 
by  Him  as  an  instrument  of  the  soul,  so  long  as  it  tabernacles 
in  the  flesh ;  aud  each  part  thereof  has  its  special  ofiice.    The 
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brain  GCrves,  among  other  functions,  for  the  Bpecial  ollica  of 
riglit  thinking,  and  well  meaning;  just  as  watches  ere  made  to 
keep  time.  And  if  a  person  inherits  a  sound  brain,  and  does 
not  abuse  it,  it  will  come  nearer  to  exact  performance  of  its 
functions,  during  the  best  part  of  a  century,  than  any  watch 
can  be  made  to  keep  exact  time,  even  for  one  year. 

But  while  each  organ  has  its  separate  function,  the  body  is  a 
unit;  and  for  the  development  of  uniform  and  persistent 
character,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  organs  shall  bo  uniformly 
exercised,  and  their  functions  coordinated  to  the  common  end 
of  life.  The  excessive  use,  tlierefore,  or  the  entire  disuse  of  any . 
important  organ,  involves  the  health,  and  disturbs  the  functions 
of  all  the  others,  especially  of  the  great  central  organ — the 
brain.  *  i 

ThiB  organ  ia  given  to  animals  almost  solely  for  right  thinking,  ' 
and  that  in  a  very  limited  range,  because  its  objects  are  only 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  In  the  natural,  or  wild  state,  their  health  is  alfected 
solely  by  physical  and  material  agencies ;  consequently  their 
brain  is  little  liable  to  disturbance,  so  tliat  the  accuracy  of  their 
intelligence  (instinct,)  is,  witliin  its  range  and  for  its  purpose, 
accurate  and  reliable.  It  springs  to  maturity,  and  can  be  little 
affected  by  experience,  and  by  education.  As  an  animal,  the 
lion  at  full  growth  is  as  good  as  he  will  bo  after  ten  years  of 
life  and  experience ;  and  the  hundreth  generation  will  be  no 
wiser  nor  better  than  the  first. 

But  man's  sphere  is  not  only  wider  and  higher,  but  distinct. 
He  is  a  progressive  being;  and  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  his 
material  progress ;  certainly  none  to  his  spiritual  progress. 
Out  of  his  animal  nature  developes  his  moral  and  religious 
nature.  He  is  a  social  being,  and  his  social  relations,  and  affec- 
tions, and  interests  call  for  constant  exercise  of  the  cerebral 
oi^ns  which  are  the  instruments  thereof.  The  cravings  of  his 
eociat  nature  (including  tho  domestic  affections,)  must  all  be 
duly  gratified,  and  his  mental  faculties  duly  exercised,  if  he 
would  have  complete  sanity  ;  and  ttie  number  of  insane  people 
will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  these  conditions  are  observed 
or  violated.    That  is,  according  as  men  are  made  happy  by  the 
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normal  exercise  of  their  faculties,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
natural  desires,  or  made  unhappj  by  denial  and  disappointment. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind  we  can  estimate  very  nearly  the 
number  of  insane  in  any  given  population,  if  we  know  the 
leading  features  of  its  civilization ;  such  as  the  degree  of  mental 
culture;  the  diet  and  regimen,  especially  the  use  of  stimulants ; 
the  habits  of  industry ;  the  distribution  and  security  of  prop- 
erty ;  the  permanence  of  homesteads ;  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
moral  and  religious  duty,  whether  they  are  cheerful  or  gloomy ; 
the  opportunities  and  incentives  to  mental  activity  ;  the  stability 
of  social  and  political  institutions ;  and,  above  all,  the  extent 
to  which  the  natural  harmonious  relations  of  the  family,  and 
between  the  sexes,  are  observed  or  violated. 

K  these  general  remarks  be  tru^,  then  the  prevalence  of 
insanity  will  be  greater  or  less  in  a  community  under  varying 
circumstances  ;  and  many  of  these  circumstances  are  not  only 
cognizable,  but  under  our  control. 

Necessity  of  Popular  Knowledge  about  Insanity. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  people  themselves  to  determine  practically 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  population  shall  be  sane,  and 
what  insane.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  popular  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  th^  laws  of  hcalthe 

Something  has  been  done  among  us  already  by  the  study  of 
physiology  in  schools;  something,  too,  as  was  said  above, by  tlie 
reports  of  the  able  men  who  have  administered  our  hospitals 
for  the  insane ;  and  much  more  might  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  reports  were  shaped  in  part  with  an  express  view  to  giving 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  of  the  early  symptoms  of  insanity, 
and  the  documents  were  spread  broadcast  over  the  Common- 
wealth, they  would,  doubtless,  do  good.  Already  our  people 
hare  learned  some  of  the  primary  lessons.  It  is  generally 
onderstpod  that  insanity  is  a  disease ;  or,  more  properly,  an 
outward  manifestation,  by  mental  disorder,  of  inward  bodily 
disorder. 

People  are  learning,  too,  the  important  lesson  tliat  the  disease 
is  curable,  as  other  diseases  are,  especially  in  its  early  stages. 
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Bnt  it  is  toocommonlj  thoaght  that  there  is  a  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  sane  men  and  insane  men,  and  that  all  must 
be  classed  with  one  or  the  other. 

In  calculating  how  many  men  in  the  community  are  well  enough 
to  be  al>out  business,  people  do  not  include  those  only  whose 
bodily  health  is  perfect ;  who  are  robust  and  ruddy  ;  who  can 
run,  and  jump,  and  breathe,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  without  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  muscles,  and  lungs,  and  stomach,  and 
brain.  If  they  should  so  calculate,  then  many  would  be 
excluded  who  are  now  very  efficient.  But  people  are  apt  to 
reason  thus  about  mental  disorder.  They  bear  with  the  sick- 
ness of  body  which  produces  aches,  and  pains,  and  fevers ;  but 
not  Ko  well  with  that  which  produces  freakishness,  oddities, 
fantahicH,  hallucinations,  ill-temper,  and  the  like.  Hence  we 
find  some  patients  in  our  hospitals  as  confirmed  lunatics,  who 
might  probably  have  continued  useful  members  of  society. 
There  are  some  who  are  merely  subject  to  morbid  mental  action, 
or  to  disturbance  of  some  one  or  more  faculties  which  leads  to 
strange  behaviour,  and  harmless  oddities  of  dress  or  speech ; 
there  are  others  who  are  extremely  irascible,*and  who  become 
excited  and  violent  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  or  other 
groat  organs,  are  disturbed.  In  some  sense,  such  persons  are 
not  sano  ;  !)ut  whether  they  become  permauently  insane  depends 
very  much  upon  the  view  which  others  take  of  their  case. 
A  partially  insane  man  can  be  tolerated  and  grow  no  worse,  if, 
by  reason  of  his  wealth,  or  the  enlightened  affection  of  his 
family,  such  toleration  is  desirable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
treated  with  harshness  ;  if  he  is  thwarted  and  scolded,  he 
will  probably  grow  worse,  and  then  be  votftd  intolerable,  and 
sent  to  an  asylum. 

With  more  popular  light  and  knowledge,  people  will  see  that 
the  partially  insane  have  still  their  rights;  and  that  their  free- 
dom should  never  bo  unnecessarily  invaded.  With  these  views 
prevailing,  fewer  of  the  partially  insane  will  then  be  perma- 
nently boarded  in -hospitals;  and  more  of  those  who  are 
disohargod  from  hospitals  as  incurable  will  be  converted  to 
some  useful  purpose,  rather  than  shut  up  in  idleness  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  asylums. 
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People  will  learn  that  as  a  one-armed  soldier  may  run  of 
errands,  and  a  one-legged  soldier  may  do  clerk  work,  so  a  man 
crippled  in  one,  or  in  few  faculties,  may  sometimes  exert  the 
others  to  some  advantage. 

Hospitals  will  not  be  so  much  wanted  as  mere  places  of  con- 
finement; moral  guidance  will  be  more  and  more  substituted 
for  bodily  restraint;  and  the  employment  of  sound  faculties,  and 
feeble  capacities,  in  suitable  industrial  occupations  will  often  bo 
made  to  counteract  insane  tendencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  known  that  many  a  person  who 
is  quiet,  and  docile,  and  well-behaved,  while  subjected  to  the 
regular  and  well-ordered  routine  of  hospital  life,  cannot  bear 
the  excitement  and  trials  of  ordinary  life,  but  surely  relapses 
into  ungovernable  derangement  as  soon  as  exposed  to  them. 

Our  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

The  Board  have  made  at  least  one  formal  visit  to  each  of  the 
State  Hospitals,  and  many  informal  ones. 

The  buildings  ^nd  grounds  are  in  good  condition ;  and  the 
houses  are  kept  with  strict  regard  to  cleanliness,  order  and 
economy. 

The  superintendents  at  the  head  of  the  three  State  Hospitals 
are  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  ability,  and  by  natural 
affinity  have  drawn  about  them,  as  assistants,  a  corps  of  men 
and  women  who  are  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  fidelity. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  sacred  work  of  humanity;  and  generally 
discharge  their  duties  with  zeal  and  ability. 

The  establishments,  as  a  whole,  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
State,  embodying  as  they  do  the  popular  feelings  of  charity  and 
of  Christian  duty.  But  they  labor  under  some  disadvantages 
and  evils  which  are  remediable,  and  which  ought  to  be 
remedied. 

Lack  of  Room. 

First.  The  hospitals  are  too  much  crowded. 

Most  of  the  arguments  against  congregating  any  special  class 
together  in  large  numbers  are  applicable  to  the  insane.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  morbid  condition  of  body.  Not 
only  the  bodily  exhalations,  but  the  moral  influences  radiated 
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from  each  one,  are,  to  some  extent,  morbid ;  and,  by  congregation, 
these  are  exaggerated  and  intensified. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  patients  can  be  made  useful 
to  each  other;  and  the  skilful  superintendent  will  continue  to 
make  them  so,  as  he  will  strive  always  to  get  good  out  of  every 
evil ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  patients  act  unfavorably  upon  each 
other.  As  a  general  principle,  the  insane  need  association  and 
relations  with  the  sane,  not  with  the  insane.  At  the  bottom, 
the  main  reason  for  keeping  them  together  (and  in  the  present 
state  of  things  the  sufficient  one,)  is  the  apparent  economy  of 
the  system. 

Restraint — Imprisonm  ent . 

The  second  evil  is  that  of  restraint.  Our  hospitals  have  too 
much  of  the  prison  about  them.  This  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  truly 
economical. 

The  same  spirit  which  broke  down  the  dungeon-like  cells  ; 
took  off  the  chains ;  discarded  all  punishment ;  and  reduced  to 
but  a  few  lingering  relics  the  restraining  chairs,  the  grated 
beds,  the  muffs  and  camisoles  ;  and  which  substituted  corridorg, 
and  in-door  exercise,  and  occasional  walks  and  drives,  for  per- 
petual confinement,  should  be  carried  still  further.  There 
should  be  free  egress  to  the  open  air,  and  to  spacious  grounds, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients. 

We  do  not  allow  cubic  space  enough  in-doors,  and  for  that 
we  have  the  poor  excuse  of  insufficient  buildings  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  excuse  for  lack  of  space  to  range  in  by  day.  We  fall 
far  short  of  the  allowance  of  ground  to  each  patient  which  is 
insisted  upon  as  necessary  in  some  foreign  asylums.  We  do  not 
grant  the  one  acre  to  each,  nor  half  an  acre ;  not  even  a  quarter 
acre.     We  cannot  do  so  in  all  cases,  but  we  can  in  many. 

Idleness  of  the  Insane. 

Third.  There  is  a  lack  of  the  means  and  appliances  to  keep 
the  patients  employed. 

It  is  beyond  a  question  that  the  patients  in  European  hospi- 
tals, especially  the  English,  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  ours 
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do ;  and  there  are  no  differences  in  the  previous  habits  of  life 
sufficient  to  explain  this. 

Our  people  are  a  busy  people;  and  the  tendencies  and  habits 
which  they  have  when  sane,  continue  to  influence  them  after 
they  become  insane,  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Our  hospitals  ought  to  furnish  sufficient  variety  of  occupa- 
tions to  interest  and  employ  the  patients,  especially  in  bad 
weather.  These  occupations  should  be  suited  to  their  various 
conditions,  and  capacities,  and  tastes. 

Billiards,  bagatelle,  battledores,  and  the  like,  are  well  enough 
for  some;  but  most  of  the  patients  never  saw  such  things  before 
they  came  to  the  hospital,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  get  a  taste 
for  tliem,  any  more  than  they  will  for  olives,  or  for  the  fine  arts. 
Yankees  must  become  very  demented  before  they  cease  to  ask, 
what's  the  good  of  a  thing  ? 

Few  men  are  insane  in  all  respects.  The  balance-wheel  is  not 
broken  in  all.  Many  have  sane  faculties,  and  can  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  measures  which  stimulate  people 
to  active  industry.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  lessen  the  insane 
activity  of  one  faulty, — to  turn  the  mind  out  of  an  insane  rut, 
than  to  quicken  the  sane  faculties,  and  direct  attention  into  new 
channels. 

Confinement  of  Persons  not  Insane. 

Precautions  were  taken  in  the  primary  organization  of  the 
hospitals  to  guard  them  against  those  abuses  which  have,  in 
older  countries,  made  mad-houses  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Those  precautions  have  been  successful ;  and  the  Board 
takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  belief  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  any  facts  in  tlio  histofy  of  any  of  our 
public  hospitals  for  the  insane,  to  justify  the  accusations  which 
have  been  publicly  made,  and  persistently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  legislative  committees,  that  they  -are  sometimes  used,  like 
Bastiles,  for  the  confinement  of  sane  men  and  women,  by 
interested  parties,  and  for  wicked  purposes. 

Such  accusations  are  strenuously  and  persistently  made  by 
persons  who  are  honest  of  purpose,  but  who  seem  to  have  dis- 
tempered imaginations ;  for  it  is  notable,  that  when  they  try  to 
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sustain  their  accusations  before  official  persons,  or  committees, 
they  pass  over  the  evidence  which  might  be' had  of  the  trustees, 
the  official  visitors,  the  medical  officers,  the  steward,  the  non- 
medical attendants,  the  nurses,  and  of  the  multitude  of  intelli- 
gent and  honest  American  men  and  women  who  are  employed 
about  these  establishments,  and  from  whose  notice  and  knowl- 
edge nothing  can  be  hidden  in  the  whole  household  ; — they 
pass  over  all  these,  and  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  former 
patients,  who  have  been  under  restraint  for  their  own  good. 

The  patients  discharged  as  cured  or  improved,  are  of  two 
classes. 

First.  Those  who  are  really  cured,  and  are  sane  on  all  subjects, 
and  who  generally  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  that  they  saw 
in  the  hospital,  and  who  are,  therefore,  competent  witnesses. 

Second.  Those  who,  though  restored  and  sane  upon  ordinary 
matters,  are  liable  to  periodical  relapses ;  or  are  subject  to 
hallucinations ;  or  are  excitable,  and,  in  some  respects,  mono- 
maniacs. 

The  first  generally  recognize  and  admit  their  former  insanity; 
and  they  almost  invariably  speak  of  tlie  hospifal,  and  of  their 
own  treatment,  with  praise  and  gratitude.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  sane  persons  having  been  confined  in  the  hospital, 
and  no  belief  in  the  stories  of  such  confinement. 

Some  of  the  second  class  will  not  admit  that  they  ever  were 
insane ;  and  their  wounded  self-esteem  will  not  allow  them  to 
forgive  tliose  who  considered  and  treated  them  as  such  ;  least 
of  all  those  who  restrained  them.  They  dwell  upon  the  matter 
until  the  wrong  is  magnified  into  a  crime ;  and  the  chief  business 
of  their  lives  becomes  that  of  railing  at  and  punishing  its 
authors.  They  may  be  sane  on  other  matters ;  but  on  this  they 
are  sore,  disturbed,  and  morbid,  if  not  monomaniac. 

Now,  it  is  a  further  notable  fact  that  the  accusers  of  the  hos- 
pitals not  only  eschew  the  testimony  of  the  multitude  of  persons 
connected  with  them  wh'o  never  were  insane,  but  also  that  of 
the  first  class  of  cured  patients,  and  rely- upon  that  of  the  latter 
class;  which  selection  betrays  an  affinity  of  mind  and  disposition 
between  accusers  and  witnesses,  which  is  certainly  significant, 
and  may  well  explain  what,  in  honest  persons,  is  otherwise 
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incomprehensible.  It  justifies  the  suspicion  of  their  being 
persons  of  distempered  imaginations. 

While,  therefore,  the  Board  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  charges  which  have  been  publicly 
made  against  some  of  th^se  institutions,  still,  as  our  community 
is  properly  very  sensitive  about  personal  rights,  it  ihay  be 
remarked  here  that  our  hospitals  are  organized  and  managed 
in  such  wise  that  any  invasion  of  those  rights  through  their 
agency,  is  hardly  possible. 

There  is  an  absence  of  those  motives  which,  in  other  countries, 
lead  proprietors  of  private  asylums  to  receive  and  confine  per- 
sons not  really  insane  for  high  pay ;  or  to  retard  purposely  the 
cure  of  profitable  patients,  and  to  retain  them  against  their  will, 
after  they  are  restored  to  reason.  These  fearful  abuses  are 
guarded  against  in  the  very  organization  of  our  hospitals. 

First.  The  persons  in  charge  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  establishment.  The  more  patients,  the  more  their  care  and 
labor ;  the  fewer,  the  less.  The  funds  of  the  establishment 
belong  to  the  State,  or  to  a  corporation,  wliich  is  an  abstraction  ; 
and  who  will  coipmit  a  crime  to  get  money  for  an  abstraction  ? 

Second.  The  oflScial  visitors,  and  the  trustees,  are  disinterested 
parties,  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  against 
abuse.  They,and  the  superintendent,and  the  assistant-physician, 
are  men  of  high  character,  and  none  others  would  be  tolerated. 
No  sane  person  could  be  in  the  asylum  without  the  knowledge 
of  more  than  one  of  these. 

Third.  If,  by  possibility,  gross  abuses  should  creep  into  the 
hospital,  the  guilty  parties  would  not  keep  as  patients  any  sane 
persons  to  observe  and  disclose  them.  Thieves  would  as  soon 
invite  a  detective  into  their  haunts. 

Fourth.  No  sane  person  could  be  confined,  even  three  days, 
in  a  public  asylum,  without  the  personal  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation of  so  many  officers  and  attendants,  that  any  combination 
among  them  for  criminal  purposes  is  not  supposable  by  any 
except  by  monomaniacs  and  persons  of  distempered  imagina- 
tions. 

Resting,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  our  hospitals  are 
securely  guarded  from  being  used  for  the  criminal  purpose  of 
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restraining  sane  persons,  and  confiding  in  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  the  several  superintendents  to  carry  on  the  improvements 
which  they  have  begun,  the  Board  commend  these  institutions 
to  the  favor  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people. 

Proceedings  op  the  Board,  in  Detail. 

The  records  of  our  meetings  contain  reports  of  visits  and 
discussions,  and  copies  of  votes  passed.  These,  in  general, 
relate  to  the  business  of  the  General  Agent  or  the  Secretary, 
both  of  whom  act  under  the  general  authority  or  the  express 
instructions  of  the  Board.  For  such  matters,  therefore,  we 
would  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  those  officers,  hereto  annexed. 
Such  votes  as  were  not  of  this  kind  are  the  following: — 

1.  (January  4,1865.)  Voted^  To  prepare  a  Special  Report 
on  the  State  Almshouses.  (See  Senate  Document,  No.  28, 1865.) 

2.  (January  4, 1865.)  Votedy  That  the  Secretary  prepare 
a  Special  Report  on  Prisons,  to  be  laid  before  the  Governor. 
(See  Senate  Document,  No.  74, 1865.) 

3.  (March  1,  1865.)  Voted,  To  accept  ajid  transmit  to  the 
Governor  the  last  named  Report. 

4.  (April  26,  1865.)  Voted,  That  the  executive  committee 
inform  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  law  in  regard  to  payment  by 
towns  towards  the  support  of  pupils  in  said  school,  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  the  Treasurer,  so  long  as  it  stands  unrepealed  ;  but 
that  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  require  a  clmnge  in  the 
law  similar  to  that  already  made  in  a  like  case  at  the  State 
Reform  School  at  Westborough. 

5.  (April  27, 1865.)  Voted,  That  the  General  Agent  have 
authority  to  dispose  of  all  applications  to  this  Board,  relating  to 
the  estate  of  deceased  State  paupers,  as  iu  his  judgment  he 
shall  deem  best. 

6.  (May  18,1865.)  Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  write  to  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Almshouses  urging  them 
to  make  some  immediate  provision  for  better  fire-escapes  at  those 
institutions  ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  tiiose  now 
put  up  are  very  imperfect,  and  nearly  useless  in  case  of  fire. 
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7.  (June  9th,  1865.)  Voted,  "  That  the  General  Agent  be 
authorized  to  make  transfers  in  such  numbers  and  at  such  times 
as  he  might  deem  expedient." 

8.  (July  5, 1865.)  Votedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed,  with  instructions  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
State  Institutions  in  respect  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  whether  any  measures  were  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  improve  their  condition. 

9.  (August  2d,  1865.)  Voted,  That  the  Secretary  inform 
Dr.  Earle  that  the  Governor,  and  not  this  Board,  has  the  power 
of  such  transfer  as  is  asked  for,*  and  that  the  General  Agent 
will  lay  the  matter  before  his  Excellency. 

10.  (August  2d,  1865.)  Votetfj  That  the  Secretary  obtain 
from  the  proper  quarter  copies  of  the  by-laws  actually  in 
force  at  the  different  almshouses  and  Rainsford  Island,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting. 

11.  (August  2d,  1865.)  Voted,  That  twenty-five  children, 
suffering  f^om  chronic  affections  of  the  eye,  be  selected  by  the 
General  Agent  and  .transferred  from  Bridgewater  Almshouse  to 
Rainsford  Island,  for  treatment  there. 

1 2.  (October  4, 1865.)  Voted,  That  the  General  Agent  be 
instructed  to  inform  the  different  railroad  corporations  of  the 
requirements  of  the  la^w,  and  see  that  these  are  complied  with. 

13.  (October  12,  1865.)  Voted,  To  choose  Samuel  G. 
Howe  Cliairman  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ensuing. 

14.  (November  8th,  1865.)  Voted,  That  this  Board  advise 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  to  provide  a  large  increase  of  venti- 
lating power  in  every  room  of  the  new  building  for  the  insane, 
and  also  for  privy  accommodations  within  the  building,  for  use 
in  the  night  and  in  inclement  weather. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  and  the  General  Agent,  in  their  Reports,  give, 
with  the  necessary  detail,  the  expenses  of  their  respective 
departments,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  the  expenses  of  the 
Board. 

**  The  transfer  of  a  State  patient  from  an  hospital  t<f  a  prison. 
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But  their  statements  necessarily  close  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  present  a  statement  of  our 
expenses  for  the  calendar  year,  which  should  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  Auditor's  statement. 

The  appropriation  for  both  departments  of  the  Board,  and 
for  general  expenses  was,  for  the  year  1865,  .  $18,200  00 
The  special  appropriation  to  increase  salaries,      .         2,683  00 


Total, 


$20,886  00 


The  total  expenditures  have  been 
Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 


20,079  35 


$806  65 


During  the  year  the  receipts  and  collections  of  the  Board 
have  been  $21,274.21,  which  has  been  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  our  expenses  have 
fallen  short  of  our  appropriation,  our  receipts  have  nearly 
equalled  our  expenses. 

The  details  of  the  expenditure  ar^  as  follows  : — 


Secretary's  Department. 
L     Salary  of  the  Secretary,    .... 


$2,400  00 


II.     Clerk  Hire  in  the  Secretary's 

Henry  C.  Prentiss,  twelve  months,    . 
Henry  A.  Purdie,  twelve  months,     . 
Sarah  E.  Sanborn,  ten  months, 
E.  N.  Potter,  ten  and  three-fourths  months, 
A.  D.  Delano,  eleven  and  three-fourths  months, 
A.  L.  Clapp,  nine  and  one-fourth  months, 
Charles  C.  Hoyt,  five  and  one-half  months, 
E.  B.  Ripley,  four  and  one-half  months, 
M.  M.  Williams,  eight  weeks,   . 
J.  M.  Allen,  two  weeks,    . 
J.  L.  Hudson,  two  weeks, 
J.  M.  W.  Yerrinton,  reporting, 
Extra  clerk  hire,      .... 
Total,      •    *    •  • 


Department, 

Compeusation. 

$1,199  99 

720  00 

GOO  00 

51G  00 

564  00 

381  00 

197  00 

165  00 

56  00 

15  00 

13  00 

20  00 

5  00 


4,451  99 
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III.     Office  Expenses  and  Printijig. 

Printing, $454  41 

Books,  Stationery,  and  Incidentals,   .         .         .  254  02 

Postage  and  Expressage,  ....  274  29 


$982  72 


Total  expense  of  Secretary's  department,  . 


.  $7,834  71 


General  AgenCs  Department, 
I.     Salary  of  the  General  Agent, $2,400  00 

II.     Clerk  Hire  in  General  Agents  Department, 

S.  C.  Wrightington,  first  deputy, 
Merritt  Nash,  third  deputy, 
William  J.  Stetson,  fourth  deputy, 
George  F.  Howard,  first  clerk, 
Alfred  W.  Baylies,  second  clerk, 
Greorge  J.  Dunbar,  third  clerk, 
Edward  Dalton,  fourth  clerk,    . 
Fred.  Moro,  first  boatman, 
John  Crocker,  second  boatman, 
James  Smith,  second  boatman. 
Other  assistance. 

Total,       .... 


III.     Ofiice  expenses. 


IV.     Expenses  of  the  Board, 


$1,440  00 

1,200 

00 

960  00 

720 

00 

600 

00 

720 

00 

600 

00 

720 

00 

170 

00 

340 

00 

10 

00 

7,456  70^ 


1,444  28 


943  66 


Total  expense  of  General  Agent's  department. 


$12,244  64 


The  diflFerence  between  $7,480.00,  the  apparent  aggregate  of 
clerk  hire  in  the  General  Agent's,  and  17,456.70,  the  sum 
actually  paid,  is  owing  to  slight  deductions  from  the  specified 
salaries  in  one  or  two  cases. 

The  Board  have  thus  discharged  the  double  duty  imposed  by 
the  law ;  first,  of  setting  forth  in  a  Report  "  all  their  proceed- 


**  This  total  is  less  by  $23.30  than  the  aggregate  of  the  separate  salaries, 
because  a  deduction  was  made  in  one  or  two  instances. 


SECOND   AJSTNTJAL   EEPOET 


OF  THB 


SECRETARY 


OF  THB 


BOARD   OF   STATE   CHARITIES 


Pbeliminabt. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Charities : 

Gentlemen, — Before  presenting  to  you  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion which  you  have  requested  me  to  collect  and  furnish  on 
special  topics,  allow  me  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  expenses  of  my  department,  for  the  year 
ending  September  80,  1865. 

The  first  part  of  the  year,  as  you  are  aware,  was  devoted  by 
me  to  the  preparation  of  the  several  reports  which  have  been 
laid  before  you  and  the  Legislature.  During  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December  I  was  writing  and  revising 
the  First  Annual  Report,  which  was  not  wholly  printed  until  late 
in  January.  The  preparation  and  printing  of  the  Special  Report 
on  Almshouses,  (Senate  Document  No.  28, 1865,)  occupied  the 
rest  of  January,  and  the  greater  part  of  February  was  given  to 
the  Special  Report  on  Prisons.  In  all,  nearly  seven  hundred 
printed  pages  were  issued  in  these  Reports,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  prepared  in  this  office. 

During  these  months  the  usual  business  of  the  office  was 
transacted,  but  few  visits  could  be  made.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  I  resumed  my  visits  to  dififerent  institutions,  and  early  in 
the  summer  visited  many  institutions  in  other  States.  I  have 
examined  the  State  Prisons  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
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and  Spain.  It  is  my  hope  to  establish  regular  exchanges 
of  oflBcial  documents  between  this  Commonwealth  and  the 
several  countries  of  Europe.  If  this  could  be  eCFected,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  investigating  the  subjects 
assigned  by  law  to  my  department. 

I  have  increased,  during  the  past  year,  my  collection  of 
American  reports  and  documents,  and  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  complete  several  sets  of  somewhat  rare  reports.  The 
reports  of  this  Board  have  also  been  forwarded  to  many  institu- 
tions and  individuals  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  ;  and  they 
are  believed  to  have  added  something  material  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Together  with 
these  reports  I  have,  in  many  instances,  forwarded  other  public 
documents  of  this  Commonwealth,  believing  that  in  this  way  I 
was  doing  a  real  service  to  the  public,  here  and  abroad. 

This  department  has  also  been  active  in  promoting  another 
and  more  eflBcient  means  of  spreading  information  on  subjects 
of  vital  importance  to  the  people*  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
summer  months,  your  Board  took  into  consideration  the  exist- 
ing necessity  for  some  association  in  this  country  which  shoSld 
discuss  and  publish  information  concerning  those  questions 
which  in  Europe  have  long  been  classed  under  the  head  of 
"  Social  Science."  On  the  2d  of  August  you  directed  me  to 
issue  a  circular,  in  your  name,  inviting  a  conference  in  regard  to 
this  matter  ;  and  accordingly  I  sent  such  circulars  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union  where,  it  was  supposed,  any  interest  would  be  felt  in 
such  questions.  Many  answers  were  received,  all  expressing 
deep  interest  in  the  subject,  from  gentlemen  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,' New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Gentlemen  from  many  of  these  States,  and  in  addi- 
tion, from  Michigan  and  New  Brunswick,  met  at  the  State 
House  in  response  to  your  invitation,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1865,  and  there  organized  the  American  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science^  a  society  from  which  we  have 
reason  to  expect  much  service  to  science  and  humanity.  The 
extensive  correspondence  relating  to  this  subject  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association. 
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Such  have  been  some  of  the  special  labors  undertaken  by  this 
department.  I  have  not  found  time,  nor  deemed  it  necessary,  to 
enter  upon  those  more  general  investigations  mentioned  in  the 
Act  establishing  this  Board,  for  the  reason  that  the  force  of  my 
department  has  been  constantly  employed  on  what  seemed  to  be 
more  pressing  work.  I  have,  however,  with  your  consent, 
undertaken  one  branch  of  these  investigations,  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Hours  of  Labor.  Having  been  appointed 
on  this  Commission,  and  fearing  that  to  accept  would  deprive 
me  of  a  portion  of  the  time  which  I  ought  to  spend  in  the  work 
of  my  department,  I  asked  your  advice  on  the  question,  early  in 
July.  You  were  of  opinion  that  whatever  labor  and  time  the 
work  of  the  Commission  would  require,  it  would  properly 
enough  be  reckoned  a  part  of  my  oflScial  duty  as  Secretary  of 
your  Board,  and  that  I  ought,  therefore,  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. I  accordingly  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  on  the  15th  of  July, 
and  have  since  been  collecting  information  on  the  question  of 
labor. 

With  these  explanations  and  statements,  I  will  now  pass  to 
the  general  matter  of  my  Report. 

Divisions  op  the  Repobt. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  at  the  State  Almshouse,  in 
Monson,  May  19, 1865,  the  following  vote  was  passed : — 

**  Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present  information  on 
the  following  points,  and  in  the  following  order,  in  his  Second  Annual 
Report: — 

L  Prisons  and  Rbtpormatories. 

IL  The  State  Institutions. 

HL  The  Pauper  Returns. 

IV.  Recent  Legislation  and  its  Effects. 

V.  Pauperism,  Crime  and  Insanity." 

In  compliance  with  this  vote,  I  have  divided  the  subsequent 
portion  of  my  Report  into  five  parts,  corresponding  to  the  five 
divisions  above  named. 
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PART  L- PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 


Chapter  I.  —  Prisons. 

In  my  Special  Report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline, 
(Senate  Document  No.  74,  1865,)  I  set  forth  various  matters 
of  public  interest  concerning  our  prisons,  which  could  not  be 
included  in  my  First  Annual  Report.  But  in  neither  of  these 
reports  was  there  presented  a  clear  view,  historical  and  statisti- 
cal, of  the  system  of  Prisons  in  Massachusetts,  their  manage- 
ment and  several  uses,  their  inspection,  etc.  Such  a  view  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  our  present  circumstances, 
and  the  need  of  a  thorough  reform. 

Three  Classes  of  Prisons. 

All  the  buildings  used  for  purposes  of  imprisonment,  tech- 
nically speaking,  are  included  in  three  great  classes  :  Municipal 
Prisons^  County  Prisons^  and  State  Prisons,  I  say  nothing 
here  of  Military  Prisons,  which  are  exceptional,  and  need  not 
be  considered.  By  Municipal  Prisons^  I  mean  those  supported 
and  controlled  by  towns  and  cities ;  by  County  Prisons^  those 
maintained  by  the  several  Counties ;  and,  by  State  Prisons^ 
those  directly  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  of  which,  at 
present,  we  have  but  one.  These  three  classes  are  named,  not 
only  in  their  logical  order,  proceeding  upward,  but  also  in  their 
historical  sequence ;  Town  Prisons  (laving  preceded  County 
Prisons,  and  both  being  more  than  a  century  older  than  our 
State  Prison.  But  each  of  these  three  classes  can  be  sub- 
divided, when  attention  is  paid  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

I. — Municipal  Prisons. 

These  are  of  two  classes,  Guard-houses  and  Work-houses. 
I  choose  the  name  Guard-house  rather  than  "  Lock-up," 
"  Watch-house,"    "  Station-house,"   or    similar    designations. 
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because  it  is  more  strictly  appropriate,  and  will  be  more  gener- 
ally understood.  The  term  used  in  the  Statute  of  1862  is 
'^  Lock-up,"  but  this  is  a  word  so  modern  and  so  grotesque,  that 
I  hope  it  may  bo.  dismissed  from  use.  What  is  there  called  a 
"  Lock-up "  I  shall  call  a  "  Guard-house,"  and  shall  extend 
that  term  to  cover  all  places  known  as  Station-houses,  Watch- 
houses,  Tombs,  etc.,  where  newly  arrested  persons  are  confined 
under  municipal  authority  before  trial.  Of  these  the  number 
in  tlie  Commonwealth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  probably 
about  120. 

Work-houses^  ^g^in^  a^re  places  of  confinement  for  persons 
sentenced  under  municipal  authority.  As  the  Guard-houses 
correspond  in  character  to  the  Jails  in  the  several  counties,  so 
the  Work-houses  resemble  the  County  Houses  of  Correction^ 
and  may  even  contain  a  greater  number  of  convicts.  For 
example,  the  Boston  House  of  Industry,  on  Deer  Island, 
(which  is  a  Work-house,)  has  contained  throughout  the  past 
year  a  greater  number  of  convicts  than  any  House  of  Correc- 
tion in  the  State.  In  general,  however,  these  Work-houses 
receive  but  few  prisoners,  and  are  not  separate  from  the  town 
Almshouses.  The  number  of  them  in  the  State  is  uncertain, 
but  probably  dges  not  exceed  50. 

[A.]     The  Guard-houses. 

It  is  provided  by  Chapter  216,  Section  16,  of  the  Acts  of 
1862,  that  "  every  town  containing  more  than  tliree  tliousand 
inhabitants  shall,  and  every  town  may,  keep  and  maintain  a 
secure  and  convenient  lock-up,  or  place  of  security,  to  which 
such  persons  as  may  be  arrested  or  retained  by  an  officer  with- 
out a  warrant,  may  be  committed :  and  a  police  or  justice  of 
the  peace  may  commit,  upon  continuation  for  further  examina- 
tion, any  prisoner  charged  with^a  misdemeanor  or  lesser  offences, 
and  not  recognizing,  to  the  lock-up  in  the  town  in  which  the 
Court  is  held,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  deemed  safe 
and  commodious,  and  cost  may  be  saved  thereby." 

For  the*  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  law  had  been 
complied  with,  and  what  description  of  buildings  was  used  for 
prisons  of  this  class,  in  July  last  I  addressed  letters  to  all  the 
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towns  and  cities,  except  Boston,  having  a  population  of  upwards 
of  three  thousand  by  the  census  of  1860,  making  certain 
inquiries  concerning  their  ^^  Lock-ups,''  or  Guard-houses. 

The  following  Table  will  show  what  towns  these  were,  and 
what  answers  were  returned.  Several  of  the  towns  made  no 
reply  to  the  questions ;  and  in  order  to  get  further  information, 
I  wrote  in  September  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  to 
inquire  if  they  could  inform  me  of  the  condition  of  the  town 
prisons  within  their  jurisdiction.  But  little  information  has 
been  gained  in  this  way,  however,  for  the  SheriiBb  seem  to  know 
little  of  the  town  prisons.  So  &r  as  I  can  learn,  this  is  the 
first  attempt  made  to  collect  statistics  respecting  them. 
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GUABD-HOCSES. 


Recapitulation  hy  Counlies, 


COUNTIES. 

Population  in 
1866. 

Number  of 
Guard* 
bouses. 

Number  of 
Roomi  or 
Cells. 

Eatimated 
capacity. 

No.  of  persons 

confined  there 

within  tbe 

year. 

Towns 
making 

no 
return. 

Barnstable,         « 

19,545 

4 

7 

14 

4 

- 

Berkshire,  . 

25,031 

2 

23 

25 

75 

2 

Bristol, 

69,659 

5 

19 

60 

801 

2 

Essex, 

143,582 

14 

75 

109 

1,704 

3 

Franklin,    . 

6,251 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

- 

Hampden,  . 

49,114 

6 

22 

81 

639 

— 

Hampshire, 

14,647 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Middlesex, . 

172,223 

19 

95 

136 

4,736 

5 

Nantucket, . 

4,830 

1 

1 

2 

1 

• 

- 

Norfolk,      . 

97,157 

9 

38 

67 

- 

4 

Plymouth,  . 

39,682 

8 

20 

28 

10 

1 

Suffolk, 

206,727 

10 

145 

160 

13,539 

— 

Worcester, . 

76,896 

5 

21 

35 

1,344 

3 

Total,  . 

926,244 

85 

468 

669 

22,854 

20 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  statistics  are  very  defective.  I 
have  introduced  in  the  table  the  population  of  the  towns  and 
cities  to  which  I  sent  letters,  but  as  my  list  was  based  on  the 
census  of  1860,  several  of  the  towns  now  fall  below  the  popula- 
tion which  makes  a  Guard-house  obligatory.  The  aggregate 
population  of  these  towns  and  cities  is  926,244,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State.  The  number  of 
arrests  reported  is  22,854.  Had  the  whole  number  been 
returned  it  would  have  amoi^nted  to  25,000  at  least,  or  more 
than  double  the  whole  number  of  commitments  to  the  State, 
City  and  County  Prisons.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  large  number  of  these  appear  also  in  the  higher  prisons, 
and  that  a  still  greater  number  are  repetitions  of  the  same 
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person.  Probably  the  aggregate  o^  different  persons  confined  in 
{he  Guard-houses  does  not  exceed  13,000,  of  whom  perhaps 
8,000  appear  also  in  the  higher  prisons. 

Several  towns  with  a  population  less  than  3,000  maintain 
Guard-houses  ;  how  many  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  estimated 
the  whole  number  at  120.  It  will  not  escape  notice  how  vari- 
ous these  are  in  size  and  character.  Many  of  them  are  utterly 
unfit  places  of  confinement  for  the  number  of  prisoners  wliich 
they  must  sometimes  receive. 

[B.]     Tlie   Work-houses. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  now  in  the  whole  State  a  Work-house 
entirely  distinct  from  an  Almshouse,  although  the  Boston  House 
of  Industry  is  only  nominally  connected  with  the  City  Alms- 
house ;  being  under  the  same  roof  and  governed  by  the  same 
authority,  but  in  other  respects  wholly  separate.  So  far  as  I 
am  informed,  all  the  town  Work-houses  are  in  connection  with 
the  town  Almshouses,  —  sometimes  occupying  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  buildings,  but  usually  not  separated  at  all  from  tlie  part 
used  by  the  unconvicted  poor.  Not  unfrequently  it  happens 
that  the  same  building  answers  for  Almshouse,  Work-house 
and  Guard-house,  as  is  the  case  at  Beverly,  for  instance. 
When  this  is  so,  the  cells  which  are  used  for  the  detention  of 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Guard-house,  are  also  occasionally 
or  generally  used  for  the  restraint  of  persons  sentenced  to  the 
Work-house. 

It  follows,  from  this  state  of  things,  that  there  is  often  an 
improper  and  hurtful  association  of  the  poor  and  the  depraved 
in  these  town  and  city  establishments.  If  there  are  children 
among  the  pauper  inmates,  they  are  thus  exposed  to  a  great 
risk  of  contamination  from  the  intemperate  and  profligate  men 
and  women,  who  are  the  persons  most  frequently  sentenced  to 
the  Work-houses ;  and  the  quiet  and  respectable  adults  who 
are  compelled  by  poverty  alone  to  inhabit  the  Almshouse,  are 
also  greatly  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  convicts.  These  evils 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  last  General  Court  by  the  peti- 
tion of  citizens  of  North  Reading,  and  the  matter  was  inves- 
tigated by  the  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions. 
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The  particalar  Work-house  complained  of  was  that  at  Lynn, 
in  connection  with  the  Almshouse  there.  This  was  examined 
by  the  Committee,  who  reported  it  defective.  But  the  general 
impropriety  of  compelling  the  poor  and  the  vicious  to  live  in 
the  same  institution  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  impressed 
the  Conmiittee,  which  thus  reported : — 

^  While  it  is  apparent  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  paupers  and  criminals 
are  kept  in  the  same  apartments,  and  that  they  share  alike  in  the  insti- 
tntioD,  it  does  not  appear  to  he  an  evil  of  much  magnitude,  the  criminals 
being  almost  entirely  persons  who  have  been  committed  for  intemfier- 
anee.  The  management  of  the  institution  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can 
be  secured  nnder  present  circumstances  ;  and  as  it  seems  apparent  that 
whatever  evil  hat  existed,  or.  does  now  exist,  in  the  direction  complained 
of,  (and,  it  is  believed,  the  grievance  has  never  been  a  serious  one,)  is 
reeognized  by  the  aothorities  of  Lynn,  who  propose  to  remedy  it  as  soon 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  warranted  in  recommending 
to  cover  the  case  cited  by  the  petitioner." 


I  find  pablic  opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  be  entirely 
opposed  to  this  union  of  Almshouse  and  Work-house,  and 
would  suggest  that  some  recommendation  on  the  subject  be 
made  to  the  Legislature. 

The  actual  number  of  Work-houses  reported  to  me  is  not 
Terj large,  being  about  twenty-five.    These  are  at  New  Bedford, 
in  Bristol  County  ;  at  Andover,  Beverly,  Gloucester,  Lynn,  Mar- 
blehead,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Salisbury,  and   South   Danvers, 
in  Enex  County  ;  at  Westfield,  in  Hampden  County  ;  at  Cam- 
bridge,   Charlestown,    Groton,    Marlborough,   Stoneham   and 
Watertown,    in   Middlesex   County ;  at   Canton,  Dorchester, 
Qnincy  and  Wrentham,  in   Norfolk  County ;  at  Bridgewater 
and  North  Bridgewater,  in  Plymouth  County;  at  Boston,  in 
Suflfolk  Connty;  and  at    Fitchburg,  in   Worcester    County* 
Doabdeaa  there  are  others  not  reported  to  me,  but  actually  used 
to  reenre  sentenced  persons ;  and  more  than  half  of  tlie  ^1^ 
town  snd  €itj  Almshouses  tnig/it  be  so  used,  in  case  of  nece^^'^^* 
In  many  towns,  however,  the  use  of  the  Almshouse  bs  a  ^^^'^'^ 
faoaae  Ins  been  forbidden,  or  discontinued  by  vote  of  «he  town  ; 
diy,  (Boxbury,)  has  even  refused  to  recei'-e  persous 
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sentenced  to  its  Almshouse  by  the  Superior  Court.  The  position, 
then  taken  by  the  Roxbury  authorities,  seems  to  me  the  true 
one  ;  and  that  the  need  of  Work-houses  ought  to  be  supplied,  so 
far  as  can  be,  by  converting  one  of  our  State  Almshouses  into  a 
Work-house  for  the  whole  State.  The  persons  sentenced  to 
such  an  institution  would  be  mostly  State  paupers,  who  by  their 
labor  could  be  made  to  support  the  chief  burden  of  their 
maintenance. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  fifty  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State  which  have  received  sentenced  persons  into  their 
Almshouses  within  the  last  five  years.  Of  the  number  of  such 
admissions  or  commitments,  the  past  year,  I  have  only  very 
imperfect  returns.  Setting  aside  the  commitments  to  the  Boston 
House  of  Industry,  which  will  appear  in  the  general  tables,  I 
do  not  think  the  whole  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  town 
and  city  Work-houses  the  past  year  will  exceed  300,  although 
it  may  liave  been  as  high  as  500.  With  regard  to  the  age,  sex, 
and  other  particulars  of  these  commitments,  I  cannot  give  any 
reliable  statistics.  For  various  reasons  the  provision  of  Chap- 
ter 307  of  the  Acts  of  1864,  requiring  returns  of  these  com- 
mitments, has  been  practically  inoperative. 

II. — County  Prisons. 

Their  History. 

These  are  of  two  kinds.  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  ; 
which,  however,  are  commonly  under  the  same  roof,orinthe 
same  enclosure,  in  each  county,  and  frequently  only  nominally 
separate  from  each  other.  There  are  but  two  separate  Houses 
of  Correction  in  the  State, — that  at  South  Boston,  and  that  at 
Ipswich  ;  and  only  six  separate  Jails, — namely,  those  at  Boston, 
Concord,  Lowell,  Newburyport,  Salem,  and  Taunton.  At 
Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Plymouth,  and  possibly  elsewhere, 
a  special  building  called  a  Jail  exists,  though  standing  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  House  of  Correction.  The  old  Jail  at 
Ipswich  has  been  discontinued,  and  is  now  used  as  a  store- 
house. The  oldest  of  these  Jails  is  that  at  Concord,  which  was 
built  in  1789  ;  the  most  recent  is  that  at  Lowell.  Of  the  com- 
bined prisons,  the  oldest  is,  perhaps,  that  at  Cambridge  ;  the 
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most  recent  is  that  at  Fitchburg.  The  older  of  the  two  sepa« 
rate  Houses  of  Correction  is  that  at  South  Boston,  which  was 
opened  on  the  17th  of  June,  1833,  under  its  present  Master, 
Captain  Bobbins. 

The  broad  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  County 
Prisons  is,  that  in  the  House  of  Correction  prisoners  are  obliged 
to  labor,  while  in  the  Jail  they  are  not.  Sentenced  prisoners  in 
the  Jails,  however,  may  be  compelled  to  labor ;  and,  in  fact, 
many  prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  the  Jails  do  labor  from  choice 
where  they  have  the  opportunity.  The  real  distinction  should 
be  that  only  persons  awaiting  trial  or  sentence  should  be  con- 
fined in  Jail ;  all  other  persons  being  sent  to  the  State  Prison, 
the  House  of  Correction,or  whithersoever  their  sentence  requires. 
Gradually  this  distinction  seems  to  be  enforced,  tlie  number  of 
persons  sentenced  to  the  Jails  being  much  smaller  than  formerly. 

Undoubtedly  the  Jail  is  a  much  older  institution  than  the 
House  of  Correction,  in  Massachusetts.  The  name  of  the  latter, 
to  be  sure,  is  ancient  enough  ;  being  found  in  English  statutes 
as  far  back  as  1600,  and  in  Massachusetts  records  before  1700 ; 
but  in  both  instances  it  denotes  a  Work-house  for  vagrants, 
rather  than  a  prison  for  convicts  in  general.  How  early  a  Jail 
was  established  in  Massachusetts  is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  must 
have  been  prior  to  1660.  In  1639  that  species  of  open  air  Jail, 
the  Stocks^  was  set  up  in  Boston  by  one  Edward  Palmer, 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  tormentor,  was  the  first 
person  confined  in  the  new  prison.  Probably  a  brick  or  stone 
Jail  had  been  erected  in  Boston  before  1700 ;  but  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  province  wooden  Jails  were  used  till  after  the  Rev- 
olution. They  were  then  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  heavy 
stone  structures,  built  with  much  more  regard  to  security  than 
to  the  health  or  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  The  cells  were 
large  rooms  in  which  from  two  to  twenty  persons  were  confined, 
with  little  classification  save  that  of  sex.  One  room  in  each 
Jail  was  usually  devoted  to  female  prisoners,  as  is  the  case  still 
in  several  of  the  old  Jails.  Of  this  style  of  prison  architecture 
the  Jail  at  Concord  is  a  favorable  specimen,  as  it  is  also  the 
most  ancient  now  in  use.  The  establishment  of  Houses  of 
Correction  on  their  present  basis  is  due  to  the  late  Josiah 
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State's  prison.  As  to  jails,  what  condition  can  be  better  devised  to 
effect  utter  destruction  to  body,  mind,  and  soul,  than  long  confinement 
in  them,  without  exercise,  without  occupation,  condemned  amidst  gloom, 
and  filth,  and  idleness,  to  the  society  of  the  most  worthless  and  depraved. 

^  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  anything  new  in  these  suggestions. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  there  did  not  rest  upon  our  State  any  deeper 
stain  than  that  of  ignorance  ! 

"In  February,  1818,  by  a  Resolve  of  our  legislature,  two  judges  of 
our  supreme  court  (Parker  and  Jackson,)  and  the  solicitor-general 
(Davis,)  were  appointed  to  revise  the  criminal  code  of  our  Common- 
wealth, to  collate  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  offences  into  one  Act, 
with  such  alterations  in  their  description  and  "punishment  as  they  should 
deem  necessary  ;  and  to  report  to  the  legislature  by  way  of  bill.  In 
the  May  session  following,  this  report  was  made,  and  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  both  b/anches  in  the  speech  of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Brooks,  at  the  opening  of  that  political  year,  in  the  following  urgent 
and  pointed  manner :  *  The  utility  of  a  concentrated  system  of  penal 
and  criminal  law,  in  which  punishment  shall  be  graduated  by  the 
nature  and  aggravation  of  crimes,  and  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of 
society  and  public  sentiment,  was  duly  appreciated  by  your  immediate 
predecessors ;  and  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  adding  that  a  revision  of 
the  criminal  code  of  this  Commonwealth  was  to  the  fullest  extent, 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  of  our  most  learned  and  distinguished 
jurists,  designated  by  the  legislature  in  the  month  of  May  last ;  from 
whose  talents  and  labors  we  may  anticipate  the  most  salutary  results/ 

"  Now,  what  were  the  *  results  of  these  talents  and  labors,'  and  how 
was  the  report  of  these  'distinguished  jurists'  appreciated  and  acted 
upon  by  our  legislature  ?  Let  the  records  of  our  Commonwealth 
answer.  In  the  session  following,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  terms  they 
recommended,  the  material  provisions  of  which  were  the  following : 

"  The  first  section  provides  that  in  the  case  of  convicts  sentenced  for 
the  first  time  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  a  discretion  shall  be  invested  in  the  court 
before  whom  conviction  shall  be  had,  to  order  the  sentence  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  common  jail,  or  house  of  correction,  in  the  county  in  which 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed  ;  and  requires  the  keeper  to  exe- 
cute the  solitary  imprisonment  by  confinement  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
jail,  if  there  be  any ;  and  if  there  be  none,  then  in  the  most  retired  and 
solitary  part  of  the  prison  ;  feeding  him  only  on  bread  and  water,  unless 
other  food  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  allowing  no 
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intercouree  with  such  convict,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  food,  and 
other  necessary  purposes. 

"  The  second  section  requires  the  keeper,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  solitary  confinement,  to  furnish  the  convict  with  tools  and 
materials  suitable  for  his  employment  in  the  jail,  or  in  the  yard  thereof, 
in  the  daytime ;  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  sherifTof  the  county  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  these  sentences,  to  make  and  report  rules  and 
regulations  for  that  purpose  to  the  respective  inferior  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  the  counties,  who  are  authorized  to  repeal  or  to  alter 
them  ;  to  report  also  to  said  courts  at  every  session  the  names,  condition, 
mode  of  treatment,  and  employment  of  the  convicts. 

"  The  third  section  provides  that  the  keeper  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a 
true  account  of  the  labor  of  each,  of  its  proceeds,  as  also  of  the  charges, 
costs,  and  expenses  of  materials,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  Act ;  to 
sell  such  proceeds,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  sales,  to  report  such 
accounts  to  the  said  courts  respectively,  to  pay  over  to  the  convict,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  the  residue  of  such  proceeds,  after 
deducting  cost  of  materials,  of  maintenance,  and  all  charges  ;  and  pre- 
viously to  that  time,  to  his  family,  if  he  have  any,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

"  The  fourth  section  provides  for  the  keeping  of  the  convict  in  soli- 
tary confinement  on  bread  and  water,  in  case  of  contumacy  and  disobe- 
dience ;  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  tracts 
among  such  convicts  as  can  read. 

"  The  fifth  section  provides  that  any  county  jail  or  house  of  correc- 
tion hereafter  erected  shall  have  suitable  apartments  for  solitary  impris- 
onment ;  the  yards  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the  employment  of  such 
convicts,  with  fences  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  escapes  and  access. 
And  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  court  of  sessions,  in  every  county  in  which 
there  is  now  a  jail  or  house  of  correction  suitable  for  the  confinement  of 
such  convicts,  forthwith  to  order  such  yards  to  be  laid  out  and  inclosed, 
under  the  penalty  of  h\'e  hundred  dollars  in  case  of  neglect  for  two 
years. 

"  The  sixth  section  provides  that  in  case  of  the  want  of  a  suitable 
jail  in  the  county  where  any  sentence  is  passed,  the  court  may  order  the 
sentence  to  be  executed  in  the  jail  of  some  neighboring  county  ;  where 
the  convict  is  to  be  confined  and  kept  at  work, 

"There  is,  in  the  general  features  of  this  Act, much  that  is  admirable. 
Considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  system,  it  is  worthy  of  all  pmise. 
The  great  means  of  reformation,  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor, 
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are  ordered.  The  great  evil  of  county  jails,  want  of  air,  exercise,  and 
employment,  are  obviated.  Means  are  provided  for  its  execution. 
Penalties  are  inflicted  upon  counties  in  case  they  fail  of  erecting  the 
prescribed  accommodation.  All  this  is  wise,  practical,  efficient,  honor- 
able. But,  alas,  with  what  regret  and  disgust  must  it  be  added,  all 
this  is  falsej  hollow,  and  deceptive  !  This  Act  stands  little  more  than  a 
dead  letter  upon  the  statute-book ;  absolutely  so,  except  as  to  some  of 
its  minor  and  less  important  provisions.  I  cannot  learn  that  in  one 
county  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  pretended  to  be  carried  into  effect  in 
the  great  principles  which  constitute  its  character.  What  is  worse,  this 
whole  system  thus  wisely  planned,  thus  solemnly  recommended,  thus 
rationally  sanctioned,  was,  to  all  efficient  purposes,  repealed  in  less  than 
four  months !  ! 

**  The  whole  efficiency  of  this  system  obviously  depends  upon  the  fifth 
Be(;tion  of  the  Act ;  that  which  compels  the  counties  to  prepare  the ' 
requisite  accommodations  in  their  jails  and  in  their  yards.  For  without 
means  of  solitary  confinement,  how  can  sentence  be  executed  ?  Without 
space  and  inclosures,  how  can  hard  labor  be  imposed  ?  This  Act  passed 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1819,  and  this  fifth  section,  the  vital  principle 
of  the  whole  system,  was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  the  June  ensuing! 

^  But  this  is  not  the  worst  nor  yet  the  most  lamentable  feature  in  the 
case.  While  the  means  of  executing  the  punishment  are  taken  away 
the  authority  and  obligation  of  the  court  to  sentence  the  convict  to  it  is 
continued  !  In  the  case  of  convicts  in  general,  the  Act  vests  only  in  a 
discretion,  but  in  the  case  of  females  and  boys  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  it  is  imperative.  The  consequence  is,  that  courts  at  every  session 
condemn  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor ;  and  none  of  either 
can  be  executed  !  Now  can  anything  be  better  calculated  to  bring  laws 
into  contempt  and  derision  than  to  pretend  to  punish,  and  yet  systemati- 
cally fail  in  the  means  ?  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  villains  learn  to 
scorn  what  the  wise  are  unable  to  justify,  and  the  virtuous  to  defend  ? 

"  Let  then,  the  community  understand  that  in  all  these  cases  where 
the  court  is  obliged  by  law  to  condemn  to  solitary  imprisonment  and 
hard  labor,  it  is  deceptive.  The  sentence  is  never  executed.  The  real 
sentence  is  confinement  in  the  county  jail,  amid  idleness,  often  without 
air,  without  exercise,  exposed  to  the  worst  society,  and  under  circum- 
stances the  least  calculated  to  support  the  mind  under  temptation,  and 
the  best  to  corrupt  and  debase  it. 

"In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  my  engagements  have  permitted 
only  a  pei'sonal  inspection  of  the  jails  in  this  vicinity,  and  of  the  Slate 
prison. 
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"  Of  Boston  jail  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  its  condition  is  notori- 
ously objectionable.  The  attention  of  the  community  has  been  long 
since  drawn  to  it  And  more  commodious  accommodations  are  in 
course  of  preparation. 

**  That  at  Cambridge,  being  the  best  prepared,  and  under  an  intelli- 
gent and  well  disposed  citizen,  is  probably  as  well  conducted  as  any  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Its  condition  is  sufficiently  safe  and  comfortable. 
It  is  well  ventilated.  But  how  notoriously  defective  it  is  in  those  means 
of  reformation  and  employment  which  the  Act  of  February,  1819, 
requires,  the  public  will  perceive  by  its  deficiency  in  almost  every 
requisite  prescribed  by  that  Act. 

*'  1.  The  jail  has  no  cells.  In  case  of  sentence  it  must,  therefore,  be 
executed  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  which  has  a  large  space,  light,  and 
has,  in  all  respects,  as  little  of  terror  as  any  room  in  the  jail.  And  as 
to  solitude,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  prisoners  conversing  together  from 
any  one  rpom  to  another. 

"  2.  There  are  no  tools  provided,  nor  any  materials  for  work. 

"  3.  There  is  no  employment  in  the  jail. 

"  4.  The  yard  is  confined,  and  employment  in  it  is  impracticable,  even 
were  it  to  be  attempted. 

"  Of  course,  all  the  other  wise  provisions  of  that  Act  are  wholly 
neglected.     It  is  in  effijct  a  dead  letter. 

"  A  few  fact«  with  which  I  became  acquainted,  in  consequence  of  my 
visit  to  the  jail  at  Cambridge,  will  evince,  more  than  a  thousand  argu- 
ments, the  duty  of  society  to  restore  and  to  perfect  in  efficiency  that 
system  which  was  sketched  in  the  Act  of  February,  1819. 

"  There  are  now  in  that  jail  three  boys  and  three  girls.  The  boys 
under  an  original  sentence  of  ^ve  years'  imprisonment,  by  the  munici- 
pal court  of  Boston.  The  girls  under  that  of  three.  These  sentences 
were  the  least  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  their  offence,  the  court 
deemed  itself  authorized  to  inflict,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Two 
of  the  boys  are  under  sixteen  ;  all  the  girls  are  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

**I  visited  these  children.  The  room  was  sufficiently  comfortable 
for  a  jail,  well  aired  and  clean.  But  how  were  they  employed  ?  Sitting 
opposite  to  one  another  at  a  board,  doing  absolutely  nothing.  They 
complained  of  want  of  employment*  The  keeper  had  none  to  give  them. 
The  wise  provisions  of  the  statute-book  are  but  words  to  catch  the 
sense.  There  are  no  means  or  materials  of  employment  provided  by 
society.  The  Act  looks  well  upon  paper.  Strangere  who  know  nothing 
of  our  laws  but  in  the  statute-book,  will  wonder  and  admire  at  the  prov- 
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idenoe  of  our  legifilature.  But  citizens,  who  know  facts  and  see  effects, 
must  feel  something  like  contempt  for  such  provisions ;  unless,  indeed, 
k  higher  and  holier  sentiment  shall  invite  them  indignantly  to  urge  upon 
their  representatives  the  disgrace  which  results  to  a  Commonwealth  from 
wise  laws  existing  in  form  and  being  repealed  in  effect ;  from  tho.<*e  who 
ought  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  State  condescending  to  promise  reforma- 
tion, and  under  that  promise  continuing  old  abuses.  What  right  has 
society  to  oblige,  by  general  provisions,  its  ministers  of  justice  to  con- 
demn children  to  pass  the  best  years  of  life,  the  most  important  to  their 
future  prospects,  immured  between  the  four  walls  of  a  prison,  in  utter 
sloth  and  idleness,  in  a  situation  to  incur  the  worst  habits  ;  and  exposed 
to  a  perpetual  influx  and  efflux  of  whatever  is  base,  and  vicious,  and 
criminal  ?  Their  offences,  indeed,  require  restraint  and  require  j)unish- 
ment.  Society  has  a  right  to  inflict  both.  But  it  has  no  right,  nor  do 
such  crimes  require  that  youth  in  its  tender  years  should  be  confined  lo 
a  moral  pest-house,  out  of  which  nothing  good  can  ever  issue,  and 
where  it  is  inevitably  exposed  to  taints  which  will  corrupt  the  whole 
course  of  their  future  existence  in  this  world,  and  fix  their  eternal 
destiny  in  another. 

"  There  is  a  cold  and  heartless  reply  to  these  arguments,  in  makino; 
which  indifference  and  meanness  put  on  the  cloak  of  philosopliy,  and 
wrap  themselves  round  with  the  oracular  air  of  wisdom.  '  Those  who 
commit  crimes  of  atrocious  character  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reforma- 
tion. All  attempts  of  that  kind  have  proved  fruitless.'  The  assertion 
can  be  proved  false  in  a  thousand  instances.  Conviction  is  not  always 
proof  of  atrocity,  especially  in  the  young.  One  fact  shall  suffice,  and 
that  taken  from  the  jail  and  the  three  subjects  in  question. 

*'The  three  girls  above  mentioned  were  sentenced  last  October. 
They  remained  three  months  in  close  confinement.  One  of  them,  a 
girl  of  twelve  years,  was  po  obviously  humble,  interesting,  and  contrite, 
that  the  keeper  took  her  out  of  the  prison  into  his  own  house,  to  save 
her  from  the  perdition  with  which  her  confinement  among  her  compan- 
ions threatened  her.  She  has  been  now  three  months  at  liberty,  an 
inmate  in  his  family.  I  saw  her,  active,  industrious,  happy,  and  respect- 
able. Neither  of  these  three  knew  their  letters  when  imprisoned,  or 
anything  of  work.  This  individual  could  now  read,  and  had  been 
instructed  in  the  usual  work  of  the  family,  and  had  every  appearance, 
and  her  uniform  conduct  since  her  release  indicated  the  existence  of 
good  dispositions.  If  the  accommodations  of  the  jail  permitted,  even 
if  all  the  statute  provisions  were  only  executed,  five  children,  besides 
two  or  three  women  less  than  twenty  years  of  age    (to  say  nothing  of 
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men,)  might  be  employed  in  this  single  jail,  and  saved  from  those  worst 
of  all  corporeal  and  mental  habits  which  long  continued  sloth,  and  idle- 
ness, and  vicious  companions  induce  ;  and  this,  too,  without  loss  to  the 
establishment,  the  first  cost  of  the  arrangements  only  excepted. 

**  With  respect  to  State  prisons,  it  is  undeniable  that  whenever  they 
exist,  without  classification,  without  solitary  confinement,  and  where 
indiscriminate  society  is  admitted  among  the  convicts,  that,  far  from 
being  places  of  reformation,  they  are  in  fact,  but  high  and  well  endowed 
seminaries  of  crime,  to  which  men  are  from  time  to  time  sent  to  be 
instructed  and  advanced  to  every  degree  of  vice  and  wickedness,  and 
from  which,  after  due  matriculation,  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world, 
well  skilled  and  scientifically  prepared,  by  means  provided  by  society 
itself,  to  profess  and  to  practise  every  art  of  infamy." 

The  Suffolk  House  of  Correction. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Quincy,  when 
Mayor  of  Boston,  (1823  to  1829,)  applied  himself  to  effect 
8uch  a  classification  of  prisoners  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  as 
should  remove  the  chief  evils  complained  of.  In  1802*  the 
City  Almshouse,  which  had  stood  near  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Tremont  Streets,  had  been  replaced  by  a  new  building  in  Lev- 
erett  Street,  in  one  part  of  which  was  a  Work-house.  Subse- 
quently a  Jail  had  been  established  on  Leverett  Street,  which 
in  1823  consisted  of  two  prisons,  the  North  and  the  South 
Prison.  In  the  year  last  named,  other  buildings  were  erected, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  the  North  Prison  should  be  made  a 
House  of  Correction.  In  October,  1823,  it  began  to  be  used 
as  such,  although  not  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  House 
of  Industry  was  also  built  in  1823,  although,  in  consequence 
of  controversies  between  the  City  Council  and  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  it  took  the  place 
of  the  Work-house  Department  of  the  Leverett  Street 
Almshouse.  A  House  of  Reformation  for  juvenile  offenders 
was  opened  at  South  Boston  in  1826,  in  a  building  designed 
for  a  House  of  Correction,  and  finally,  in  1833,  the 
present  House  of  Correction  was  opened  at  South  Boston. 
These  improvements   in   the   Prison   and   Pauper   System   of 

♦  The  city  property  on  Tremont  Street  had,  however,  been  sold  at  auction  seven  years 
before,  (Nov.  9, 1795.) 
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Boston,  all  of  which  sprung  from  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr. 
Quincy,  aided  by  other  philanthropists,  made  that  city,  for  a 
time,  the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for 
other  States.  Boston,  then,  had,  as  early  as  1838,  a  separate 
Jail,  House  of  Correction,  House  of  Industry,  House  of  Refer-" 
mation,  and  Almshouse,  while  the  State  Prison,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  furnished  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  higher 
offenders.  At  present  the  Jail  of  Boston  is  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  city,  near  the  Charles  River  ;  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion is  at  South  Boston,  four  miles  distant ;  and  the  Houses  of 
Industry  and  Reformation,  together  with  the  Almshouse,  occupy 
a  large  establishment  on  Deer  Island,  four  miles  from  South 
Boston.  The  separation  between  these  different  institutions 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  more  complete  than  now ;  but  it  is 
not  yet,  by  any  means,  so  complete  as  is  desirable. 

The  Suffolk  House  of  Correction  in  Leverett  Street,  (1823 — 
1833,)  was  not  a  model  institution  ;  that  at  South  Boston  was 
considered  such,  and  actually  did  serve  for  the  model  of  most 
of  those  now  existing  in  the  State.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  system  of  management  than  to  the  architecture,  which 
in  some  particulars  is  very  faulty  at  South  Boston,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  upon  at  Lawrence,  New  Bedford, 
Cambridge  and  Fitchburg. 


The  Statutes  Relating  to  County  Prisons. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  law  respecting  the 
County  Prisons.  I  have  copied  them  from  Chapter  178  of  the 
General  Statutes  for  1860,  indicating,  by  a  note  or  otherwise, 
the  changes  made  by  subsequent  legislation.  But  I  have  not 
always  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Statute  Book  : — 

I. — Jails  and  their  Uses. 

Section  1.    The  jails  in  the  several  counties  shall  be  used, — 
First.    For   the    detention    of  persons   charged   with  offences   and 

committed  for  triaL 

Second.     For  the  detention  of  persons  committed   to  secure   their 

attendance  as  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  criminal  causes. 
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Third.  For  the  confinement  of  persons  committed  pursuant  to  a 
sentence  upon  conviction  for  an  offence,  and  of  all  other  persons 
committed  for  any  cause  authorized  by  law. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  persons  detained  or 
committed  by  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  courts  and  magistrates  of  this  State,  except  as  is  provided  in  section 
sixty-one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty -four.* 

Sect.  2.  If  there  are  several  jails  in  a  county,  the  sheriff  may 
cause  the  prisoners  to  be  confined  in  either,  and  may  at  his  discretion 
remove  tliem  from  one  jail  to  another  for  their  health  or  safe  keeping, 
or  for  their  more  convenient  appearance  at  court. 

Sect.  3.  The  sheriff  may  furnish  to  the  prisoners  employment  of 
such  nature  and  in  such  places  as  he  deems  best,  and  consistent  with 
tlieir  safe  keeping ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
the  performance  of  an^  labor  by  persons  confined  in  jail. 

Section  4  provides  for  reimbursing  the  Sheriff  in  cases  of 
suits  brought  for  escapes.  The  following  is  the  provision  for  a 
regular  jail  delivery,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  practically 
insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  especially  with 
regard  to  juvenile  oflfenders  : — 

Sect.  5.  At  the  opening  of  each  term  of  the  superior  court  at 
which  criminal  business  may  be  transacted,  the  jailers  of  the  county 
shall  return  to  the  court  a  list  of  all  prisoners  in  their  custody,  specify- 
ing the  causes  for  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  com- 
mitted ;  and  produce  and  exhibit  therewith,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
court,  their  calendars  of  prisoners,  and  return  a  Uke  list  of  the  persons 
committed  during  the  session  of  the  court,  in  order  that  the  court  may 
take  cognizance,  and  make  deliverance  according  to  law  of  the  prisoners 
committed  for  crimes  within  its  jurisdiction.  Jailers  who  neglect  to 
make  such  returns,  or  to  exhibit  their  calendars,  shall  be  fined  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

II. — Houses  op  Correction  and  their  Construction. 

Sect.  6.  There  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners  in 
each  county,  except  the  county  of  Dukes  County,  and  in  Suffolk  by  the 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the  charge  of  said  counties  and  city 
respectively,  a  fit  and  convenient  house  or  houses  of  correction,  suitably 
and  efficiently  ventilated,  w^ith  convenient  yards,  workshops,  and  other 

^  Which  forbids  the  use  of  the  Jails  in  fugitive  slave  cases. 
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suitable  accommodations,  adjoining  or  appurtenant  thereto,  for  the  safe- 
keeping, correcting,  governing  and  employing  of  offenders  legally  com- 
mitted thereto  by  authority  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  this  State, 
or  of  the  United  States,  except  as  provided  in  section  sixty-one  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Sect.  7.  The  yards  shall  be  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  convenient 
employment  of  the  persons  confined  therein,  and  inclosed  by  fences  of 
sufficient  height  and  strength  to  prevent  escapes,  and  also  to  prevent  all 
persons  without  from  access  to  or  communication  with  any  persons  con- 
fined therein.  When  such  house  of  correction  is  not  provided,  the  jail, 
or  a  part  thereof,  may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  but  when  so  used,  it  shall 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  yard,  so  inclosed. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  workshops,  yards,  Ac, 
are  better  complied  with  than  in  1822,  but  there  is  still  great 
room  for  improvement.  What  is  needed  is  the  establishment 
of  District  Prisons,  as  suggested  in  my  Special  Report  of  Febru- 
ary last,  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of  convicts  should  always 
be  confined  to  make  their  employment  a  practicable  thing.  A 
limited  power  of  thus  disposing  of  prisoners  already  exists, 
there  being  no  House  of  Correction  in  Dukes  County,  which 
sends  its  convicts  to  New  Bedford ;  and  the  following  authority 
being  vested  in  certain  officers  : — 

Sect.  8.  If  there  are  several  houses  of  correction  in  a  county,  the 
sentence  of  prisoners  shall  be  to  either  house  of  correction  therein  ;  and 
the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  may  classify  the  convicts,  and 
place  them  in  either  house. 

The  Labor  of  Prisoners, 

Sect.  11.  The  commissioners  in  the  several  counties,  except  Suf- 
folk, and  the  board  of  directors  for  public  institutions  in  Boston,  shall 
.  cause  to  be  provided,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties  and  city  respec- 
tively, suitable  materials  and  implements  sufficient  to  keep  at  work  all 
the  persons  committed  to  the  house  of  correction ;  and  may  from  time 
to  time  establish  needful  rules  for  employing,  reforming,  governing  and 
punishing  the  persons  so  committed ;  for  procuring  and  preserving  such 
materials  and  implements;  and  for  keeping  and  settling  all  accounts 
of  the  cost  and  expenses  of  procuring  the  same ;  and  of  aU  labor 
performed  by  each  of  the  persons  so  committed. 

Sect.  13.  They  may  make  contracts  for  work  to  be  done  in  the 
house  with  any  person  disposed  to  supply  materials  to  be  there  wrought, 
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and  in  such  case  maj  stipulate  that  the  contractor  shall  furnish  some 
person,  to  be  approved  by  them^  to  oversee  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
and  instruct  them  in  business  or  trades ;  conforming  to  all  rules  of  the 
prison,  and  not  interfering  with  the  discipline  thereof. 

Sect.  14.  Thefr  may  make  contracts  for  letting  out  to  hire  during 
the  daytime  any  of  the  persons  there  confined,  to  employers  who  live 
so  near  to  the  house  of  correction  that  the  directors,  or  overseers,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  can  have  the  general  inspection  of  the  conduct 
of  the  persons  so  let  out,  and  of  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Sect.  15.  The  commissioners  or  directors  may,  with  the  assent  of 
the  master  or  keeper  of  any  house  of  correction,  employ  any  of  the 
prisoners  to  labor  upon  the  public  lands. and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
county. 

in. — General  Provisions  for  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction. 

Their  Inspection, 

Sect.  62.  The  commissioners  for  the  several  counties,  (and  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  and  the  justices  of  the 
police  court,)  shall  be  inspectors  of  the  prisons  in  their  counties. 

Sect.  63.  The  keeper,  master,  or  superintendent  of  each  jail,  house 
of  correction,  or  other  place  of  confinement  required  to  be  inspected, 
shall,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  make  returns  to  said  inspectors,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  form  as  they  direct,  setting  forth  the  name,  age, 
and  residence,  if  known,  of  each  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  custody 
since  the  last  return ;  the  cause  of  imprisonment,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  he  has  been  treated  and  employed ;  the  punishments  inflicted ; 
apd  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  died,  escaped,  been  pardoned  or 
discharged,  with  all  other  circumstances  required  by  the  inspectors. 

Sect.  64.  The  commissioners  shall,  twice  in  each  year,  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  eight  months,  by  themselves  or  a  committee  of  not  less 
than  two  of  their  members,  visit  and  inspect  all  the  prisons  in  their 
county,  and  fully  examine  into  everything  relating  to  the  government 
discipline,  and  police  thereof.  The  committee  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  each  inspection,  make  and  subscribe  a  detailed  report  to  the  com- 
missioners, stating  the  condition  of  each  prison  as  to  health,  cleanliness, 
and  discipline,  at  the  time  of  inspection ;  the  number  of  persons  con- 
fined there  within  the  six  months  next  preceding,  or  since  the  last 
inspection,  and  for  what  causes ;  the  manner  in  which  any  convicts  have 
been  employed ;-  the  number  of  persons  usually  confined  in  one  room  > 
the  distinction,  if  any,  usually  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  dififerent 
classes  of  persons  detained  in  such  prisons  ;  the  punishments  inflicted  > 
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any  evils  or  defects  in  the  constmction,  discipline,  or  management  of 
such  prisons ;  the  names  of  the  prisoners  who  have  died,  escaped,  been 
pardoned  or  discharged ;  and  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  Idw  in 
relation  to  such  prisons  have  been  violated  or  neglected,  with  the  causes, 
if  known,  of  such  violation  and  neglect. 

Sect.  65.  [^ITie  inspectors  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  shaU,  at  the  times 
and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sectionyhy  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  three  of  their  membersy  visit  and  inspect  the  jaily  house  of 
correction^  and  aU  other  places  of  imprisonment  and  confinement  estaJih 
Ushed  by  law  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  committee  shaUy  as  soon  as 
may  he  after  each  inspection^  make  and  subscribe  such  a  detailed  report  to 
the  aldermen^  in  relation  to  the  prisons  in  the  dty  of  Boston^  as  is 
required  by  the  preceding  section  to  he  made  to  the  commissioners  in  their 
respective  countiesJ] 

Sect.  66.  When  the  inspectors,  or  any  of  them,  visit  any  of  said 
prisons,  either  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  or  any  other  cause,  the 
sheriff,  master,  keeper,  or  other  officer  having  charge  thereof,  shall  admit 
them,  when  required,  into  every  apartment  of  such  prison,  exhibit  all 
books,  precepts,  documents,  accounts  and  papers,  relating  to  the  oon- 
•  eems  of  the  prison  or  to  the  detention  or  confinement  of  any  person 
therein,  which  may  be  required,  and  afford  to  them  such  aid  as  may  be 
requested  in  the  performance  of  any  part  of  their  duties.  The  inspect- 
ors or  their  conmiittee  may  examine  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one 
of  them,  either  by  iijiterrogatories  in  writing  to  be  answered  in  writing 
and  subscribed,  or  otherwise  as  they  may  direct,  any  officer,  keeper,  or 
other  person,  in  relation  to  the  concerns  or  management  of  any  prison ; 
they  may  also  apart,  and  without  the  presence  of  any  officer  or  keeper, 
converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners. 

Sect.  67.  If  it  appears  to  the  inspectors,  from  the  report  of  their 
committee  or  otherwise,  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to 
prisons  have  been  violated  or  neglected  in  their  county,  they  shall 
forthwith  give  notice  thereof  toi  the  district-attorney. 

The  portions  above  included  in  brackets  and  printed  in 
italics  have  been  repealed  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1864,  (chapter 
811,)  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

An  Act  concerning  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons. 
Be  it  enacted,  SfCj  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  sixty-second  section  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  by  striking  therefrom 
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the  following  words,  viz. :  "  and  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  judge  of  the 
probate  court  and  the  justices  of  the  police  court" 

Sect.  2.     The  sixty-fifth  section  of  the  sarae  chapter  is  repealed. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July. 

[Approved  May  14,  1864.] 

The  effect  of  this  brief  Act  has  been  to  deprive  the  Boston 
prisons  of  all  efficient  inspection  for  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
except  such  as  the  city  government  or  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  chose  to  make.  The  Boston  Jail,  which  alone  has 
received  more  prisoners  during  the  past  year  than  all  the  other 
Jails  in  the  State,  has  actually  not  been  inspected  at  all,  except 
by  this  Board,  in  a  single  visit. 

But  without  reference  to  recent  legislation,  which,  I  must 
think,  was  somewhat  hasty,  the  whole  mode  of  Prison  Inspeo- 
tion  is  complicated  and  inefficient.  Up  to  the  14th  of  May, 
1864,  and  counting  the  three  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison, 
there  were  no  less  ih^ji  forty-six  prison  Inspectors  in  the  State, 
besides  thirty-six  Overseers  of  Houses  of  Correction,  etc.,  making- 
in  all  no  less  than  eighty-two  different  Inspectors,  for  an  average 
of  less  than  2,000  prisoners.  The  annual  expenses  of  these 
fourscore  inspectors  were  not  less  than  $3,500.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  their  duties  were  performed,  I  have  no  wish  to  speak 
severely,  for  many,  and  probably  most  of  them,  were  conscien- 
tious persons,  who  endeavored  to  render  the  public  an  equivalent 
for  the  petty  stipend  which  each  received.  But  there  was  no 
unity  of  action  among  them ;  they  seldom  'knew  much  of  the 
management  of  any  prisons  but  their  own ;  while  their  mode  of 
inspection  was  not  such  as  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  such  evils 
as  might  exist  in  the  prisons.  Moreover,  being  appointed  by 
local  influence,  they  were  not  above  it,  and  if  it  were  necessary 
to  pursue  any  reform  at  the  expense  of  popularity  in  the 
county  or  district  where  they  lived,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

The  remedy  for  the  imperfect  and  anomalous  Inspection  of 
our  Prisons  is,  to  appoint  a  central  Board  of  Inspection,  respon- 
sible to  the  State  Government,  and  with  authority  to  make 
uniform  regulations  for  all  the  Prisons  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Appointment  and  Duties  of  Prison  Officers, 

Sect.  9.  The  commiseionerB  in  the  several  counties,  except  Suffolk^ 
shall  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  appoint  to  each  house 
of  correction  two  or  three  suitable  persons  of  the  county,  other  than  the 
sheriff  or  commissioners,  to  be  overseers  thereof,  and  may  remove  any 
overseer  and  fill  vacancies. 

Sect.  10.  Each  overseer  shall  receive  from  the  county  such  annual 
compensation  for  his  services  and  travel,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  commissioners  determine,  and  the  directors  for  public 
institutions  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
city  council  allows. 

Sect.  19.  The  sheriff  shall  have  the  custody,  rule,  and  charge  of 
the  jails,  and  except  in  tne  county  of  Suffolk,  the  houses  of  correction 
in  his  county,  and  of  all  prisoners  therein,  and  shall  keep  the  same  by 
himself,  or  by  his  deputy,  as  jailer,  master,  or  keeper,  for  whom  he  shall 
be  responsible.  The  jailer,  master  or  keeper  shall  appoint  all  subordi- 
nate assistants,  employees  and  officers,  for  whom  he  shall  be  responsible. 
In  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  (city  council  of  Boston)^  shall  appoint 
a  suitable  person  to  be  master  of  the  house  of  correction,  to  hold  his 
office  during  their  pleasure. 

Sect.  20.  Any  master,  keeper,  or  jailer,  except  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  may  be  removed  by  the  superior  court  for  neglect  of  duty,  or 
wasteful  or  extravagant  use  of  supplies,  upon  complaint  of  the  county 
commissioners,  setting  out  the  facts,  and  after  notice  to  the  sheriff  and 
the  person  complained  of,  and  a  hearing  thereon. 

Sect.  12.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  board  of  directors  for  public 
institutions,  and  in  other  counties  the  overseers,  shall  see  that  the  rules 
established  for  the  management  of  the  house  of  correction  and  the 
government  of  the  persons  confined  therein,  are  strictly  observed, 
examine  all  accounts  of  the  master  relating  to  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  and  all  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  keep  a  fairly  written 
register  of  their  official  proceedings. 

Sect.  55.  When  the  commissioners  or  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Boston  direct  specific  rations  or  articles  of  food,  soap,  fuel,  or  other 
necessaries,  to  be  furnished  to  the  prisoners,  the  keeper  or  master  shall 
conform  to  such  direction,  and  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  furnish  the 
same,  he  shaU  be  subject  for  a  first  and  second  offence  to  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  section  forty-four  for  the  offences  therein  mentioned. 

*  By  chapter  241  of  the  Acts  of  1865,  the  Board  of  Directors  for  public  institutions  of 
the  citj  of  Boston  appoint. 
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Competuation  of  Offictn, 

Sect.  21.  Fur  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoDera  eommitied  to  his 
custody,  the  Bheriff  ehall  have  euch  coiupenHalion  froro  the  county,  not- 
lead  than  twenty  dollars  a  year,  aa  the  county  commUsioners,  or  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  order.  He  ahall  not  receive 
any  rent  or  emolument  from  the  jailers  and  keepers  of  the  houaea  of 
correction,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  tbc  dwelling-houses  provided 
for  them  by  the  county. 

Sect.  22.  The  commisBioners,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  shaU 
estabii^h  fixed  Balories  for  all  officers,  asBistants,  and  employees  of  jaila 
uid  houses  of  correction,  which  shall  be  in  full  compensation  for 
all  their  services,  and  for  whicli  they  shall  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  di»chai^e  of  their  duties,  unless   rellased  therefrom    by  the> . 


Seot.  23.  If  the  sheriff,  masl-er,  keeper  or  j^ler,  deems  any  Buoh< 
salary  inadequate,  he  may  present  his  petition,  showing  the  facts,  to  the 
superior  court  next  to  be  bolden  for  the  county,  and  the  court,  atler 
notice  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  a  hearing,  shall 
fix  the  salary,  and  pass  sucb  furtlier  order  in  ibe  premises  as  law  and 
justice  require. 

Sect,  56.  The  board  of  directors  for  public  institutions,  in  Boston, 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  what  sum  the  master  of  the  house  of 
correction  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  shall  receive  for  the  board  of  the 
persons  committed  to  his  custody,  and  the  master  shali,  in  addition  ta 
such  board,  receive  such  further  compensation  for  his  services  as  the. 
city  council  of  Boston  deem  just  and  reasonable. 

In»truction  nf  Prisonfrt. 
Sect.  40.  The  keeper  or  master  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
provide  for  each  prisoner  under  his  charge,  who  is  able  and  desirous  to 
read,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  used  by  such 
r  at  proper  seasons  during  his  confinement,  and  the  county  com- 
fl  may,  in  their  discretion  and  at  the  expense  of  their  county, 
e  moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
JtHs  and  houses  of  correction  of  iheir  respective  counties.  Prisoners  in 
Uie  State  prison,  or  in  any  jail,  house  of  correction,  almshouse,  or  other 
place  of  confinement,  may,  in  iheir  illness,  on  request  to  the  warden, 
keeper,  or  master,  receive  the  visits  of  any  clergyman  they  may  desire. 
Sect.  41.  The  county  commissionerB  of  each  county,  and  the 
ildeimea  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  may,  at- 
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the  expense  of  their  county  or  city,  furnish  suitable  instructions  in  read- 
ing and  writing  for  one  hour  each  evening,  except  Sundays,  to  such 
prisoners  as  may  be  benefited  thereby  and  are  desirous  to  receive  the 
same.  * 

Clauificatton  and  Candiiiancd  Bemisnon* 

Sect.  33.  Male  and  female  prisoners  shall  not  be  put  or  kept  in  the 
same  room ;  nor,  unless  the  crowded  state  of  the  jail  or  house  of  correc- 
tion requires  it,  shall  any  two  prisoners,  other  than  debtors,  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  same  room,  except  for  work.  Persons  committed  for  debt 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  felons,  convicts,  and  persons  confined  upon  a 
charge  of  felony  or  other  infamous  offence,  and  all  conversation  between 
prisoners  in  different  apartments  shall  be  prevented.  Minors  shall  be 
kept  separate  from  notorious  offenders  and  those  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  other  infamous  crime.  Persons  committed  on  charge  of  an  offence 
shall  not  be  confined  with  convicts,  and  prisoners  charged  with,  or  con- 
victed of  an  offence  not  infamous,  shall  not  be  confined  with  those 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  except  while  at  labor, 
or  assembled  for  moral  or  religious  instruction,  at  which  times  no 
communications  shall  be  allowed  between  prisoners  of  different  classes. 

Sect.  47.  The  keeper  of  every  jail  and  the  master  of  every  house 
of  correction  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  convict  whose 
term  of  imprisonment  is  not  less  than  four  months,  And  for  every 
month  that  a  convict  appears  by  such  record  to  have  faithfully  observed 
all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison,  and  not  to  have  been 
subjected  to  punishnaent,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  whole  term  of 
his  sentence,  whether  in  one  or  more  cases,  as  follows :  from  a  term  of 
less  than  three  years,  one  day  ;  from  a  term  of  three  and  less  than  seven 
years,  two  days ;  from  a  term  of  seven  and  less  than  ten  years,  four 
days ;  and  from  a  term  of  ten  years  .or  more,  ^yq  days ;  said  record 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  sheriff  and  to  the  overseers  of  the  house  of 
correction,  or  board  of  directors  for  public  institutions  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  to  be  considered  by  them  in  recommending  prisoners  to 
executive  clemency. 

Prison  Supplies, 

Sect.  50.  The  conmiissioners,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
shall,  without  extra  charge  or  commission  to  themselves  or  any  person, 
procure,  or  cause  to  be  procured,  all  necessary  supplies  for  the  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  to  be  furnished  and  purchased  under  their 
direction,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
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Sect.  51.  All  charges  and  expenses  of  safe-keeping,  maintaining^ 
and  employing,  conyicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  of  the  safe-keeping  of  persons  charged  with  offences,  and 
committed  for  trial  or  sentence,  an€,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of 
prisoners  committed  on  mesne  process  or  execution,  so  long  as  the  fees 
for  their  board  are  paid  by  the  defendant  or  debtor,  plaintiff  or  creditor, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  coanty  treasury,  the  accounts  of  the  keeper  or 
master  being  first  settled  and  allowed  by  the  commissioners,  or  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  by  the  board  of  accounts ;  and  no  allowance  therefcft 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Support  of  Prisoners. 

Sect.  57.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  board  of  directors  for  public 
institutions,  and  in  other  counties  the  overseers  of  the  houses  of  correc- 
tion, shall,  twice  in  each  year,  and  oflener  if  necessary,  examine  and 
audit  the  accounts  for  the  care  and  expense  of  supporting  and  employing 
the  persons  committed  to  the  houses  of  correction  in  their  county,  and 
certify  what  sum  is  due  for  supporting  and  employing  each  person,  after 
deducting  the  net  profit  of  his  labor.  If  any  of  said  persons  refuse  or 
neglect,  for  fourteen  days  after  demand  in  writing  by  the  master  or 
keeper,  to  pay  the  sum  so  certified  to  be  due,  the  commissioners  or 
directors  may  commence  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  their 
county,  or  in  Suffolk,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  recover 
against  such  person  the  simi  found  to  be  due ;  but  the  defendant  may 
prove  on  the  trial  that  the  whole  sum  allowed  and  certified  by  the  direc- 
tors or  overseers  was  not  due,  and  may,  as  in  other  cases,  tender,  bring 
into  court,  or  offer  judgment,  for  such  siun  as  he  admits  to  be  due. 

Sect.  58.  When  they  certify  that  a  sum  is  due  for  supporting  and 
employing  any  person  who  has  not  sufficient  estate  to  pay  the  same,  such 
sum  may  be  recovered  by  the  coimty,  or  in  Suffolk,  by  the  city  of 
Boston,  of  any  parent,  master,  or  kindred,  by  law  liable  to  maintain 
him.  If  he  is  committed  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  section  twenty- 
one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,*  or  section  twenty-eight  of 
chapter  one  himdred  sixty-five,t  and  has  no  parent,  master,  or  kindred, 
liable  by  law  to  maintain  him,  such  sum,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  a  week,  may  be  recovered  of  the  city  or  town  where  he  has 
his  lawful  settlement. 

Order  and  Clecmliness  of  the  Prisons. 
Sect.  31.    The  keeper  of  each  jail,  and  the  master  of  each  house 
of  correction  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  see  that  the  same  is 

♦  Petty  Urcenj,  etc.  f  Vagrancy,  lewdness,  etc. 
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constantly  kept  in  as  cleanly  and  healthful  a  condition  as  may  be,  and 
shall  cause  the  whole  interior  thereof^  including  the  floors,  to  be  thoroughly 
whitewashed  with  lime,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  the  walls  and 
floors  of  each  room,  while  any  person  is  confined  therein,  to  be  so  white- 
washed once  in  each  month,  between  the  first  of  May  and  thQ  first  of 
November.  No  permanent  vault  shall  be  used  in  any  apartment. 
Every  room  occupied  by  a  prisoner  shall  be  furnished  with  a  suitable 
bucket  with  a  cover  made  to  shut  tight,  for  the  necessary  acconunodation 
of  such  prisoner,  and  such  bucket  when  used  shall  be  emptied  daily  and 
constantly  kept  in  good  order. 

Sect.  32.  The  keeper  and  master  shall  see  that  strict  attention  is 
constantly  paid  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  all  prisoners  in  their 
custody,  and  shall  cause  the  shirt  of  each  prisoner  to  be  washed,  and  the 
prisoner  himself  to  be  shaved,  once  at  least  in  each  week,  and  to  have  a 
weekly  bath  of  cold  or  tepid  water  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  unless  by  reason  of  sickness  such  bath  would  be  hurtful  or  danger- 
ous. Each  prisoner  shall  be  furnished  daily  with  as  much  clean  water 
as  he  has  occasion  for,  either  as  drink  or  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  with  a  clean  towel  once  a  week.  No  clothes  shall  be 
washed  or  hung  out  wet  in  any  room  which  is  occupied  by  a  prisoner 
during  the  night.  All  prisoners  not  in  solitary  confinement  shall  be 
served  three  times  each  day  with  wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  in  good 
order,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Sections  42,  43  and  44,  forbid  any  prison  officer  to  furnish 
liquor  to  prisoners,  and  provide  penalties  for  such  breach  of 
discipline. 

Sect.  45.  The  sherifis  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  board  of 
directors  for  public  institutions  in  Boston,  shall  forthwith  remove  anj 
officer  by  them  respectively  appointed  to  any  position  of  trust  or 
authority  in  the  jaUs  and  houses  of  correction,  who  is  known  to  use 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Solitary  Confinement, 

Sect.  34.  When  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and 
hard  labor  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  the  master  or  keeper  shall 
execute  the  sentence  of  solitary  imprisonment  by  confining  the  convict  in 
one  of  the  cells,  or  if  there  is  none,  then  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary 
part  of  the  jail  or  house,  and  during  the  time  of  solitary  imprisonment 
tlie  convict  shall  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.    No  intercourse  shall  be 
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allowed  with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the  con- 
veyance of  food  and  other  necessary  purposes. 

Sect.  85.  As  soon  ajs  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment  has  expired, 
the  master  or  keeper  shall  furnish  the  convict  with  tools  and  materials  or 
other  means  for  woi^  in  a  suitable  manner,  in  which  he  can  be  tisefully 
or  profitably  employed,  either  in  the  house  of  correction  or  jail,  or  in 
the  dose  yard  thereof;  but  no  convict  shall  be  employed  in  engraving  or 
printing  of  any  kind.  Such  convict  may,  if  necessary,  be  confined  by  a 
log  and  chain,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  prevent  his  escape  with- 
out umiecessarily  inflicting  bodily  pain  or  interrupting  his  labor.  The 
overseers,  or,  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted  in  the  jail,  the  sheriff,  shall 
oversee  the  execution  of  all  such  sentences. 

Punishment  of  Prisoners, 

Sect.  36.  If  a. convict  is  refractory,  or,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  is  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  refuses  or  neglects  without  reasonable 
cause  to  labor  in  a  suitable  manner  when  required,  he  shall  be  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  and  fed  om  bread  and  water  as  before  provided,  so 
long  as  he  is  refractory  or  refuses  to  labor ;  but  no  keeper  of  a  jail  or 
master  of  a  house  of  correction  shall  confine  in  solitary  imprisonment 
any  convict  for  more  than  three  days  at  one  time,  without  informing  the 
sheriff  or  overseers  thereof^  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  37.  If  a  person  confined  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction 
upon  a  conviction  or  charge  of  an  offence  against  the  Commonwealth,  is 
refractory  or  disorderly,  or  wilfully  or  wantonly  destroys  or  injures  any 
article  of  ftimiture  or  other  property,  or  any  part  •  of  such  prison,  the 
sheriff,  overseers,  or  board  of  directors  for  public  institutions,  respec- 
tively, afler  due  inquiry,  may  cause  him  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement, 
not  more  than  ten  days  for  one  offence ;  and  during  such  confinement  he 
lAall  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health. 

Sect.  38.  If  a  person  committed  to  jail  on  mesne  process  or  execu- 
tion, or  for  any  other  cause  than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
is  on  complaint  of  the  keeper  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
police  court,  of  either  of  the  offences  therein  specified,  he  shall  be 
pimished  by  solitary  imprisonment  as  directed  in  said  section,  not  more 
than  ten  days  for  each  offence. 

T%e  Imprisonment  of  Infants,  S^c. 
Sect.  16.     When  it  appears  to  the  physician  of  a  house  of  correction 
that  a  female  convict  is  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  any  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  or  any  police  court,  may,  upon  application  of  the  master  or  keeper 
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of  the  hdnste,  or*  of  the  convict,  revise  her  sentence  so  far  as  to  order  her 
to  be  transferred  to  any  work-honse  or  house  of  industry  in  the  same - 
ooonty  for  such  term  as  is  expedient,  not  exceeding  the  remainder  of  lier 
sentence;  and  inay,  at  any  time  befbre  the  expiration  of  hef  sentence, 
ditifiw  her  to  be  agttm  restored  to  the  house  of  correction.  For  ^e 
support  and  enstddy  of  each  female  so  transferred;  two  dollars  a  week 
shall  be  piaid  by'  the  county  to  the  dty  or  town  to  winch  she  is 
tnuisfbi'fed. 

Sect;  29.  When  the  mother  of  a'  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  is  imprisoned  in  a  house  of  correction,  jail,  work-house,  or 
other  place  of  confinement,  and  is  capable  and  desirous  of  taking  care  of 
said  child,  the  keeper  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  court  or  magistrate 
committing  her,  or  of  any  overseer  of  the  poor,  receive  the  child  and 
place  it  under  the  deire  and  custody  of  its  mother. 

Sect.  30.  When  the  overseers,  inspectors,  or  other  like  officers,  of 
such  institution,  are  satisfied  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  such  child 
call  for  its  removal,  or  that  for  any  cause  it  is  expedient  that  it  should 
be  removed,  they  shall  give  notice  to  the  father  or  other  relatives 
thereof;  and  if  neither  can  be  found  to  receive  it,  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  has  a  legal  settlement,  who  shall 
receive  it ;  or  if  it  has  no  settlement  in  this  state,  it  shall  be  sent  to  one 
6f  the  state  almshouses,  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  alien  paupers. 

IHseharffe  and  Indenture  of  Prisoners* 
SwcT.  17.  When  it  appears  to  the  overseers  or  directors  of  a  house 
of  correction,  house  of  industry,  or  work-house,  that  a  person  there 
confined  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  either  of  the 
dfences  mentioned  in  section  twenty-ei^t  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  hae  refbrmed  and  is  willing  and  desirous  to  return  to  an 
orderly  cbctrse  of  lifis,  they  may,  by  a  written  order,  discharge  him  from 
confinement.  Any  person  committed  by  the  superior  court,  or  any  police 
court,  hr  either  of  «dd  offences,  may  be  discharged  by  such  courts 
respectively  npow  tiie  recommendation  of  the  overseers  or  directors. 

Sect.  18.  The  overseers  or  directors  of  any  house  of  correction, 
work-house,  or  house  of  industry,  may  after  six  months  from  the  time 
(^sentence,  discharge  any  person  committed  thereto  under  section  thirty- 
five  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,*  upon  being  satisfied  that  the 
convict  has  reformed ;  or  may  bind  out  such  person  for  any  term  during 
the  period  of  the  sentence,  as  an  apprentice  or  servant  to  any  inhabitant 
of  Uiis  state ;  and  said  overseers  and  directors,  and  the  master,  mistress, 

*  Night-walking,  third  offence. 
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apprentice,  and  servant,  shall  respectively  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  set  forth  in  chapter  one 
hundred  and  eleven,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  binding  were  made 
bj  the  overseers  of  the  poor ;  and  the  relations  between  the  parties  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  age  of  the  party  bound.  If  the  master  or  mistress 
is  discharged  from  the  contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship  as  provided 
in  said  chapter,  the  person  bound  shall  be  returned  to  the  place  of  con- 
finement, and  serve  out  the  original  sentence,  if  any  portion  thereof  is 
une^ired ;  but  the  overseers  or  directors  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  costs 
of  the  prqi^ess  provided  in  said  chapter. 

Escape  of  Prisoners, 

Sect.  46.  Whoever,  lawfully  imprisoned  in  any  place  of  confinement 
established  by  law,  other  than  the  state  prison,  breaks  therefrom  and 
escapes,  or  forcibly  breaks  the  same  with  intent  to  escape,  or  by  force 
or  violence  attempts  to  escape  therefrom,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  ^\q  years,  or  in  the  jail  or 
house  of  correction  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Prison  Records  and  Returns. 

Sect.  24.  The  jailer,  keeper,  or  master  of  each  jail  and  house  of 
correction,  shall  keep  in  a  bound  book  an  exact  calendar  of  all  prisoners 
committed  thereto,  and  shaU  cause  to  be  distinctly  registered  therein  the 
names  of  all  prisoners,  their  places  of  abode,  additions,  and  the  time, 
cause,  and  authority  of  their  commitment,  and  a  description  of  the 
persons  of  sych  as  are  committed  on  criminal  prosecutions,  together  with 
such  facts  as,  with  the  entries  in  the  prison-book,  will  enable  the  sheriff 
or  directors  to  make  the  returns  required  by  sections  sixty-nine  and 
seventy.*  When  a  prisoner  is  liberated,  he  shall  register  in  the  same 
book  the  time  and  authority  of  such  liberation,  and  in  case  of  an  escape, 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  escape.  Every  jailer,  master  or  keeper, 
neglecting  to  keep  such  calendar,  or  to  enter  such  facts  therein,  shall 
forfeit  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  commissioners  or 
directors  in  an  action  of  tort,  in  the  name  of  the  county,  or  in  Suffolk, 
in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  expended  by  them  for  the  relief 
of  discharged  prisoners. 

Section   25   provides    for    the    filing    and    preservation    of 
mittimuses  and  other  papers  relating  to  persons  committed. 

*  Now  no  longer  required. 
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Sect.  61.  Jailers  and  masters  of  houses  of  correction  shall  have  a 
prison-book,  in  which  they  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  value  of  labor  of 
the  prisoners,  and  salaries  of  officers  ;  and  also  of  articles  furnished  hr 
the  support  of  the  prisoners,  the  quantity,  of  whom  bought,  and  price 
paid,  classified  as  follows :  First,  cost  of  provisions  including  the  por- 
tions consumed  by  the  family  of  the  jailer  or  master.  Second,*  cost  of 
clothing.  Third,  cost  of  beds  and  bedding.  Fourth,  cost  of  medicines. 
Fifth,  cost  of  medical  attendance.  Sixth,  cost  of  instruction,  religious 
or  otherwise.  Seventh,  cost  of  ftiel.  Eighth,  cost  of  light.  Ninth, 
allowance  to  discharged  prisoners.  Tenth,  allowance  to  w#nesses  in 
money  or  clothing.  The  prison-book,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  jailers 
or  masters,  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  commissioners  or  directors  when 
their  accounts  are  presented  for  examination,  and  at  other  times  when 
demanded.  A  jailer  or  master  who  neglects  to  keep  such  book,  or  to 
enter  therein  such  facts,  or  wilfully  makes  any  false  entry  therein,  shall 
forfeit  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  directors  or  commis- 
sioners in  an  action  of  tort,  in  the  name  of  the  county,  or,  in  Suffolk,  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  expended  by  them  for  the  relief  of  discharged 
convicts. 

By  Chapter  307  of  the  Acts  of  1864,  it  is  also  provided  as 
follows : — 

Sect.  1.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  state  charities  shall  furnish, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  keepers  of  the  several  prisons  and  work-houses 
throughout  the  Commonwecdth,  including  the  state  prison  and  the  houses 
of  industry,  reformation  and  correction  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  follow- 
ing blank  schedule  for  periodical  returns,  which  shall  be  made  weekly 
from  all  prisons  where  the  commitments  average  ten  a  week  and  upwards ; 
monthly  from  all  prisons  where  the  commitments  average  between  two 
and  ten  a  week ;  and  once  in  six  months  from  all  other  prisons : 

Admissions, — Registered  number;  name;  color;  age;  sex;  birthplace; 
parents  both  Americans;  parents  both  temperate:  parents  both  or  either 
convicts ;  ever  married  ;  intemperate ;  what  education ;  what  property ;  ever 
in  army  or  navy ;  ever  in  reform  school ;  when  committed ;  why  committed  ; 
number  of  former  commitments ;  when  discharged ;  how  discharged ;  length  of 
sentence ;  number  of  days  sick ;  number  of  times  punished  in  prison. 

Discharges, — Registered  number ;  name ;  when  committed  ;  why  committed  ; 
when  discharged ;  how  discharged ;  time  in  prison ;  number  of  days  sick ; 
number  of  times  punished  in  prison ;  number  remaining  by  last  report;  num- 
ber committed  since  last  report ;  number  discharged ;  number  transferred  from 
other  jails,  &c. ;  iiumber  transferred  to  other  jails,  &c. ;  number  now  in 
confinement. 
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Sect.  2.  The  said  secretary  shall  also  Aimish  the  sherifi^  of  the 
several  counties,  the  hoard  of  directors  for  puhlic  institutions  of  the  chy 
of  Boston,  and  the  warden  of  the  state  prison,  with  the  fc^wing  hbmk 
schedule  for  annual  returns,  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  and  lodged  with  the  said  secretary  beibre  the  fifteenth  of 
October : 

1.  Names  and  salaries  of  every  officer  employed  and  paid  in  and  about  the 
prison. 

CNameO  CDaty.]  CSaluy.] 

2.  Sum  expended  for  provisions.  3.  Sum  expended  for  clothing,  i.  Sam 
expended  for  fuel  and  light.  5.  Sum  expended  for  beds  and  bedding. 
6.  Sum  expended  for  medicine  and  medical  attendance.  7.  Sum  expended 
for  instruction  of  prisoners.  8.  Sum  allowed  to  discharged .  prisoners. 
9.  Sum  allowed  to  witnesses.  10.  Sum  expended  for  all  other  purposes. 
11.  Total  amount  expended.  12.  Amount  received  for  labor  of  prisoners. 
13.  Nature  of  instruction  given.  14.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  prison 
library.  15.  Number  of  prisoners  vaccinated.  16.  Number  of  persona  com- 
mitted for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs.  17.  Number  of  persons  who  paid 
fine  and  costs.    18.  Amount  received  for  fines  and  costs. 

Sect.  3.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  in  any  county,  when 
applied  to  therefor  by  the  sheriff,  shall  make  a  return  to  him,  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  October,  of  the  amount  expended  by  them,  or 
with  their  approval,  to  provade  all  necessary  supplies  for  the  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  4.  Every  sheriff  or  prison  oflScer  who  omits  to  make  and 
transmit,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  true  answers  to  the 
inquiries  contained  in  the  schedules,  and  every  director  or  county  com- 
missioner, when  his  board  omits  to  make  and  transmit  such  answers, 
shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  5.  The '  secretary,  when  he  finds  that  a  sheriff,  county  com- 
missioner or  director  is  liable  to  a  forfeiture  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  forthwith  notify  the  district-attorney  for  the  district  in  which 
such  sheriff  or  director  resides,  who  shall  immediately  institute  a  com- 
plaint therefor,  and  the  forfeiture  recovered  shall  be  applied  by  the  county 
for  the  relief  of  discharged  convicts. 

This  Act  repeals  the  former  laws  requiring  Feturns,  but  does 
not  require    the    keeping  of  any  book  of  record  for  t^ 
returns,  nor  repefil  the  provision  requiring  a  register  to  be 
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as  in  Section  24,  above  cited.  A  Register  containing  all  the 
names  and  particulars  returned  is  kept  at  my  office,  where  also 
the  returns  themselves  are  kept  on  file. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  Prisons  which  have  been  omitted 
above,  are  not  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Prison 
System,  which,  as  defined  by  law,  is  substantially  contained  in 
the  recited  Statutes. 

Description  of  the  Ckyunty  Prisons. 

Having  given  some  historical  notices  of  our  County  Prisons, 
and  presented  their  system  as  the  Statute  Book  gives  it,  I  now 
propose  to  describe  briefly  such  of  them  as  I  have  visited  within 
the  last  two  years ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  twenty-three,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  small  ones  at  Nantucket  and  Edgar- 
town.  Of  these,  however,  I  shall  quote  the  description  furnished 
me  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are. 

Barnstable  Prison^  Barnstable  County. 

This  is  a  small  stone  building,  erected  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of 
$14,000.  It  contains  six  rooms  for  prisoners,  one  of  whicli  is 
used  for  females.  ,  These  rooms  are  in  two  stories,  of  which  the 
lower  is  the  Jail,  and  the  upper  the  House  of  Correction.  The 
cells  are  built  against  tlie  outer  wall,  and  there  is  a  small  yard 
inclosing  the  Prison.  Their  dimensions  are,  by  average,  9  feet 
by  12.  The  number  of  windows  in  the  Prison  is  six.  The 
estimated  capacity  is  ten ;  that  is,  it  will  contain  ten  persons 
comfortably,  winter  and  summer.  No  Chaplain  is  here  employed. 
There  is  no  workshop,  and  no  means  of  employing  the  convicts, 
except  in  out-door  work.  The  keeper  lives  in  a  wooden  house 
of  moderate  size  adjoining  the  Prison.  When  visited,  it  has 
never  contained  more  than  five  prisoners,  who  were  allowed  to 
communicate  freely  with  ^ch  other  by  day.  The  building  was 
clean  ;  it  is  warmed  by  coal  stoves  in  the  cells. 

Lenox  Prison,  Berkshire  County. 

This  also  is  a  stone  structure,  built,  probably  about  1820. 
Its  cost  is  unknown.  It  now  contains  about  80  rooms  for  prison- 
ers ;  several  new  cells  for  females  having  been  lately  added.    The 
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dimensions  of  the  cells  vary,  but  they  are  generally  8  by  4^  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  the  male  department  are  74  by  45  feet ;  of 
the  female  department,  30  by  15  feet ;  there  are  three  low- 
stories,  and  18  windows.  The  capacity  of  the  Prison  is  about 
80 — 60  males  and  20  females. 

A  part  of  one  side  of  this  prison  is  used  for  the  Jail,  the  rest 
for  the  House  of  Correction.  The  cells  are  built  in  a  block, 
with  a  narrow  corridor  running  around  them ;  the  cells  for 
females,  however,  are  differently  arranged,  in  the  upper  stories 
of  one  side  of  the  prison.  There  is  no  suitable  workshop, 
the  corridor  on  the  south  side  having  been  used  as  such.  For 
several  years  the  work  done  here  was  chair-making,  which 
brought  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Prison  ;  when  last  visited 
(June  22,  1865,)  no  work  was  being  done,  either  by  men  or 
women,  which  brought  any  income.  The  number  of  prisoners 
at  that  time  was  36,  of  whom  19  were  in  the  House  of  Correo: 
tion.  Neither  the  ventilation  nor  the  arrangements  of  this 
Prison  are  what  they  ought  to  be ;  but  it  has  been  somewhat 
improved  since  1863.  A  Chaplain  is  usually  employed  here,  but 
there  is  no  regular  service. 

New  Bedford  Prison^  Bristol  County. 

This  comprises  a  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  of  which  the 
former  was  built  in  1829,  and  the  latter  begun  about  1835. 
The  new  House  of  Correction,  an  enlargement  of  the  old,  was 
begun  in  1858,  and  not  entirely  finished  until  1864.  The  cost 
of  the  old  buildings,  which  are  of  stone,  is  not  known, — that  of 
the  new  brick  buildings  and  improvements  has  been  upwards  of 
$60,000.  The  Jail  and  old  House  of  Correction  are  under  one 
roof ;  the  building  is  123  by  35  feet,  and  is  two  stories  high, 
with  63  windows.  The  Jail  proper  contains  seven  day-rooms, 
averaging  10  by  17  feet,  and  seven  sleeping-rooms,  averaging 
6  by  7  feet. 

The  old  House  of  Correction  has  40  cells,  including  two  for 
solitary  confinement ;  their  average  size  is  7  by  4J  feet.  There 
are  also  two  hospital-rooms,  each  15J  by  30J  feet.  The  new 
House  of  Correction  contains  two  departments,  besides  the 
workshop  building.    The  male  department  is  70  by  40,  contain- 
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ing  72  cells,  and  eight  large  windows  ;  the  female  department 
*  is  59  by  40  feet,  and  contains  48  cells,  including  two  for  solitary 
confinement,  with  eight  large  windows.  There  are,  therefore, 
176  rooms  for  prisoners  in  the  whole  building,  of  which  167 
are  sleeping-rooms  or  cells. 

The  workshop  building  is  90  by  40  feet,  and  is  three  stories 
high,  with  48  windows  ;  in  the  upper  story  is  the  Chapel.  The 
work  done  here  is  chiefly  shoe-making ;  there  are  no  contracts, 
but  the  work  is  done  directly  for  the  prison. 

The  capacity  of  this  prison  is  estimated  by  the  Sheriff  at 
200,  which,  of  course,  would  require  several  of  the  rooms  to  be 
occupied  by  more  than  one  person.  The  ventilation  of  the  new 
portion  of  the  prison  is  good  ;  that  of  the  rest  is  indifferent ;  the 
arrangements  for  heating,  cooking,  etc.,  are  satisfactory. 


Taunton  Jail,  Bristol  County. 

This  is  simply  a  Jail,  but  consists  of  ati  old  and  a  new  part ; 
of  which  the  former  is  of  stone  and  was  built  in  1819 ;  the 
latter,  of  brick,  was  added  in  1861.  *  The  cost  of  the  old  Jail  is 
not  known  ;  the  reported  cost  of  the  additions  is  $4,500. 

The  situation  of  this  Prison  is  bad,  the  ground  being  low,  and 
the  vicinity  damp  and  unwholesome.  The  old  Jail  is  43^  by  33 
feet,  with  two  stories  and  17  windows ;  it  contains  13  rooms,  of 
which  the  average  size  is  10  feet  square.  Two  of  these  rooms, 
at  present,  are  hired  by  the  City  of  Taunton,  to  serve  as  a 
Guard-house  or  Lock-up.  The  new  Jail  is  46  by  30  feet,  with 
10  windows  and  17  rooms  of  various  sizes,  but  averaging,  half 
of  them,  5  by  8  feet,  and  the  other  half,  9  by  12  feet.  These 
rooms  are  seldom  used  at  present ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
prisoners  being  confined  in  the  large,  damp  rooms  of  the  old 
Jail,  where  several  are  lodged  together.  The  whole  number  of 
rooms  is  30 ;  of  windows,  27 ;  the  estimated  capacity  of  the 
prison  is  40.  As  in  most  of  the  smaller  prisons,  no  Chaplain  is 
employed,  and  there  is  no  systematic  effort  to  prevent  commu- 
nication between  prisoners.  No  work  is  done  here,  and  no 
instruction  given. 
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Edgartovm  Prison,  Dukes  County, 
This  was  built  in  1824 ;  the  cost  is  unknowu,  but  small.  Its 
dimensions  are  20  by  11 1^  feet,  and  it  is  two  stories  high,  with 
four  rooms,  and  eight  windows.  Tiie  rooms  are  9^  by  8|^  feet, 
and  6  feet  high.  The  ordinary  height  of  the  prison  rooms  is 
from  6  J  to  7  feet.  The  estimated  capacity  of  the  prison  is  four ; 
it  is  now  used  almost  entirely  as  a  Jail,  although  it  nominally 
includes  also  a  House  of  Correction.  No  work  is  done  here, 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  being  less  than  one. 

Ipswich  Prison,  Essex  County. 

This  is  simply  a  House  of  Correction,  with  a  Receptacle  for 
insane  persons  attached  to  it.  The  old  Jail  has  been  closed  for 
several  years.  The  House  of  Correction  is  built  of  brick,  but 
I  have  not  its  exact  dimensions ;  it  is  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  94  cells  ;  its  cost  is  unknown.  Nor  have  I  the  date  of 
its  construction,  but  it  must  have  been  built  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  size  of  th#  cells  is  about  the  same  as  at  South 
Boston  ;  24  of  them  are  intended  for  females,  but  as  many  as 
40  female  prisoners  have  sometimes  been  here  at  once,  and  this 
gide  of  the  prison  is  usually  crowded.  The  male  cells,  on  the 
contrary,  have  not  been  full  for  several  years,  and  there  is 
ample  room  usually  for  the  excess  at  Lawrence,  which  I  shall 
presently  mention.  The  ventilation  and  general  arrangements 
of  this  prison  are  only,  tolerably  good,  but  they  have  been 
improved  of  late  years. 

The  work  done  by  the  males  is  shoe-making  and  farming ; 
there  being  about  seven  acres  of  good  land  connected  with  the 
House  of  Correction.  The  women  have  earned  a  considerable 
sum  by  knitting,  sewing,  etc.  The  profits  of  the  garden  ought 
in  justice  to  be  reckoned  with  the  money  received  for  labor ;  in 
some  years  these  have  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars. 
A  large  part  of  the  vegetables  used  is  raised  here. 

The  Insane  Receptacle  was  described  in  my  Report  last  year. 
It  remains  in  much  the  same  condition  now. 

Lawrence  Prison,  Essex  County. 
This  Prison  includes  both  a  Jail  and  a  House  of  Correction  ; 
it  was  built  in  1853-4,  at  a  cost  of  about  $140,000.    The  model 
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taken  was  the  new  Jail  in  Boston,  and,  like  that,  it  is  very  well 
built.  The  central  octagon  is  69  feet  in  diameter,  and  three 
stories  high ;  the  cells  are  in  two  wings,  each  58  by  48  feet 
square,  and  each  containing  30  cells,  of  which  tlie  uniform  size 
is  8  feet  square  by  10  feet  high.  There  are  28  large  windows. 
The  capacity  of  the  prison  is  72,  but  as  many  as  140  have  been 
kept  here.  Besides  the  cells  there  are  four  debtors'  rooms,  20 
feet  by  8,  and  a  room  for  mothers  with  nursing  infants,  which 
was  originally  32  by  20  feet. 

The  male  workshop  is  68  by  20  feet,  the  female  work- 
shop 28  by  20 ;  there  is  also  a  part  of  the  guard-room  which 
has  been  used  as  a  female  workshop.  The  work  done  by  the 
males  is  chiefly  shoe-making,  or  rather,  boot-stitching;  the 
employer  pays  the  market  price  for  the  work  done,  which  is 
thought  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  prison  than  the  old  rate  of 
20  cents  a  day  for  each  man.  Up  to  April  1, 1865,  a  part  of 
the  women  were  profitably  employed  in  making  paper  boxes,  but 
now  they  sew,  knit,  etc.,  and  little  income  is  derived  from  their 
labor. 

When  last  visited,  (August  19,  1865,)  this  Prison  was 
crowded,  as  it  has  been  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  several 
years.  The  average  number  this  year  is  considerably  above  the 
estimated  capacity,  and  is  larger  than  last  year.  Many  of  these 
prisoners  are  boys.  A  Chaplain  is  regularly  employed,  but  no 
instruction  in  reading  is  given. 

Newhurypori  Jail,  Essex  County. 

Although  built  in  1825,  (cost  unknown,)  this  Jail  has  the 
air  of  being  older  than  that  at  Salem.  It  is  of  stone,  its 
dimensions  are  40  by  83  feet,  and  it  is  two  stories  high ;  the 
number  of  rooms  is  eight  and  their  size  13  by  10  feet.  The 
Sheriff  estimates  its  capacity  at  24,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  crowded 
with  eight  prisoners,  for  one  of  the  rooms  has  long  been  occu- 
pied by  Luther  French,  an  insane  city  pauper,  who  boards  in 
the  prison  for  safe-keeping,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the 
letter,  of  the  law.  When  last  visited,  (May  11, 1865,)  no  less 
than  24  prisoners  were  found  confined  here,  of  whom  two  were 
females,  and  twelve  were  boys.     Every  room  contained  at  least 
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two  persons,  some  four  or  five,  and  one  or  two  lodged  in  the 
corridor.  Tliere  are  16  windows  in  this  prison,  but  they  are  all 
small ;  and  the  light  and  ventilation  are  imperfect.  It  is  heated 
by  small  stoves  in  the  rooms.  No  Chaplain  is  employed,  and 
no  work  done  here.  The  worthy  Jailer,  Mr.  Akerman,  does  all 
in  his  power  to  supply  the  defects  in  his  prison. 

Salem  Jaily  Essex  County, 

This  is  a  stone  Jail,  64  by  87  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
built  in  1813,  at  a  cost  now  unknown  ;  a  small  addition  of  brick 
has  since  been  made,  43  by  24  feet  in  size.  The  number  of 
rooms  is  20,  of  which  12  average  in  size  16  by  9  feet,  and  8  are 
10  by  9  feet.  The  number  of  windows  is  41.  The  ventilation 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  prison  are  defective,  and  the 
prisoners  being  often  lodged  together,  can  communicate  freely. 
Those  not  occupying  the  same  room  also  find  means  of 
communication. 

The  estimated  capacity  is  47,  and  although  that  number  has 
not  been  reached  since  I  have  known  the  prison,  yet  all  the 
evils  of  crowding  are  produced  by  allowing  three  or  four 
prisoners  to  occupy  the  same  room  at  once. 

No  Chaplain  is  here  employed,  nor  any  work  done.  The 
rooms  for  female  prisoners  are  insufficient  and  ill-arranged. 

Greenfield  prison,  Franklin  County. 

This  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure,  built  in  1866-7,  at  a  cost 
of  $32,600.  The  part  designed  for  prisoners  is  60  by  34  feet 
square,  and  three  stories  high,  with  30  windows  and  32  cells. 
These  cells  are  8  by  4^  feet  square,  and  8^  feet  high  ;  eight  of 
them  are  used  for  female  prisoners,  and  those  on  one  side  are 
called  the  Jail,  the  other  side  being  the  House  of  Correction. 

There  is  a  workshop  in  the  third  story,  but  little  work  is 
done  in  it,  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  being  chiefly  employed  on 
the  land  (about  two  acres,)  and  in  taking  care  of  the  prison. 

This  is,  in  most  respects,  a  well-built  prison,  but  some  of  the 
arrangements  are  imperfect.  The  present  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment is  not  less  than  $34,000.    There  is  no  Chaplain  employed 
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Springfield  Prison,  Hampden  County. 

This  is  a  prisou  of  brick  and  stone,  built  at  different  times 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  at  a  reported  cost  of  $40,000,  which 
is  probably  far  below  the  actual  cost.  It  contains  194  rooms 
for  prisoners,  of  which  189  are  single  cells,  29  being  intended 
for  females.  The  dimensions  of  the  male  department  are  190 
by  22  feet  square,  and  22  feet  high  ;  the  number  of  windows  is 
not  reported,  but  the  prison  is  well  lighted.  The  other  side  of 
the  prison,  containing  the  workshops  and  the  female  department 
is  smaller,  but  the  exact  dimensions  are  not  reported,  nor  have 
I  the  dimensions  of  the  cells. 

The  reported  capacity  of  the  prison  is  189,  namely,  160  men, 
and  29  women.  This  number  has  not  been  reached  for  several 
years,  but  the  number  of  females  has  perhaps  exceeded  that  of 
their  cells. 

The  workshops  here  are  commodious  and  are  constantly 
occupied.  Both  male  and  female  prisoners  are  engaged  in  the 
same  work — the  making  of  slippers — which  is  better  compensated 
than  the  labor  in  some  of  the  county  prisons,  but  far  less  than 
it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  a  Chaplain  here,  but  no  instruction  is  given  in 
secular  matters. 

^Northampton  Prison,  Hampshire  County. 

This  is  a  building  large  enough  at  present  for  all  the  convicts 
of  the  four  western  counties,  although  it  seldom  contains  more 
than  twenty  prisoners.  It  was  built  of  brick  cupd  stone  in  the 
year  1852,  at  a  reported  cost  of  $58,000.  It  consists  of  a  main 
building  and  two  wings,  only  one  of  which  is  usually  occupied  ; 
the  three  are  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  ground,  namely  46 
by  60  feet  each,  but  the  main  building  is  the  highest.  The 
cells  are  in  three  stories,  and  number  about  100 ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  unfinished. 

The  capacity  of  'the  prison  is  estimated  by  the  Sheriff  at  90  ; 
the  cells  in  one  wing  are  8  by  10  feet  square,  and  in  the  other 
8  by  5  feet ;  the  wing  containing  the  larger  cells  is  termed  the 
Jail,  and  the  other  the  House  of  Correction.     Both  are  well 
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lighted,  by  six  large  windows  in  each  wing ;  in  the  main 
building  there  are  52  smaller  windows. 

The  construction  of  the  prison  is  good,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  the  SuflFolk  Jail,  and  several  of  the  later  built  prisons. 
No  work  is  done  here  except  that  needful  for  the  care  of  the 
building  and  grounds,  and  farm  work,  which  the  SheriflF 
provides.  He  hires  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  and  pays  the 
County  annually  $200. 

There  is  a  Chaplain,  but  services  are  not  always  held  -on 
Sunday,  and  there  is  no  secular  instruction. 

JEkuft  Cambridge  Prison,  Middlesex  County. 

This  consists  of  an  old  stone  Jail,  built  somewhere  between 
1800  and  1815,  to  which  was  added  a  House  of  Correction 
before  1840 ;  since  when  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  cost  of  the  whole  is  not  reported  ;  but  must 
have  been  upwards  of  $200,000. 

The  Jail  is  48  by  28  feet  on  the  ground,  three  stories  high, 
and  has  18  windows,  mostly  small.  It  contains  10  rooms  for 
prisoners,  in  which  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  persons  have 
been  confined,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Turnkey. 
The  largest  number  I  have  ever  found  there  is  twenty-one. 
The  female  prisoners  who  are  committed  to  Jail  are  confined  in 
the  female  department  of  the  House  of  Correction. 

Of  the  latter  building  I  have  not  the  exact  dimensions.  The 
male  department  is  reported  to  be  170  feet  in  length,  (forming 
an  angle,)  by  40  in  width,  lighted  by  12  windows  in  the  roof, 
and  twelve  oi^  the  sides.  The  number  of  cells  there  is  268, 
which  are  reported  to  be  7  by  3|  feet  square.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  size  of  the  old  cells,  and  that  the  new  ones, 
built  in  1861-2,  are  much  larger.  Of  the  female  cells  I  have 
no  account,  but  they  probably  number  about  fifty.  The  wh(!He 
capacity  of  the  prison  is  given  as  346.  There  is  also  a  Hospital 
for  males  and  one  for  females ;  the  former  contains  eleven  small 
sleeping-rooms,  a  bath-room,  dispensary,  cook-room,  etc. ;  the 
latter  has  two  large  rooms  with  several  beds  in  each. 

The  ventilation  and  general  arrangement  of  the  new  part  of 
this  prison  is  excellent ;  of  the  old  portion  it  is  more  or  less 
defective. 
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The  workshops  here  are  large  and  constantly  in  use ;.  the 
chief  work  done  is  brush-making.  There  are  no  contracts,  but 
the  wc^  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  County.  It  is  impossible 
to  learn  exactly  what  the  earnings  are ;  they  were  differently 
reported  last  year  by  the  prison  officers  and  the  County  com- 
missioners. But  they  are  unquestionably  much  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  than  in  most  of  the 
counties. 

There  is  a  Chaplain  here,  who  not  only  performs  the  customary 
religious  services,  but  visits  the  prisoners  also  diiring  the  week ; 
but  there  is  no  secular  instruction,  and  the  idea  that  prisoners 
can  be  reformed  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  officers  of  the 
prison. 

Concord  Jail^  Middlesex  County, 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  oldest  prison  in  the  State,  having 
been  built  in  1789,  and  constantly  used  since.  It  is  of  stone, 
with  a  small  brick  addition  used  for  a  bath-house.  The  cost  is 
unknown,  but  probably  was  not  more  than  $15,000.  It  con- 
tains 9  large  rooms,*  some  of  them  very  large,  and  its  estimated 
capacity  is  40.  Its  dimensions  are  60  by  30  feet,  and  it  has  34 
small  windows.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  larger  rooms 
— they  can  hardly  be  called  cells — is  12  by  26  feet.  There  is 
no  workshop,  no  cliapel,  and  no  Chaplain.  The  number  of 
prisoners  was  formerly  much  greater  than  now,  but  it  is  gen,- 
erally  full  during  the  session  of  the  Criminal  Court  in  the  town. 
When  full  there  can  be  little  separation  between  prisoners,  and 
it  furnishes  opportunity  for  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
the  old  prisons.  Its  position  is  bad,  being  directly  in  the  rear 
of  a  tavern  and  close  upon  the  most  public  street  of  the 
village.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  several  of  the 
prisons,  but  from  its  style  of  building,  the  prisoners  are  brought 
more  under  the  notice  and  the  contact  of  persons  outside. 

The  modern  style  of  prison  building  does  not  permit  the 
cells  to  be  placed  against  the  outer  wall,  but  in  all  the  old  jails, 
as  at  Concord,  Cambridge,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Taunton,  etc., 
there  is  no  inner  prison  surrounded  by  a  corridor. 

*  Besides  these  are  8  rooms  not  now  used  for  prisoners,  but  formerly  answering  for 
workshops. 
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Latoell  Jail^  Middlesex  County, 

This  costly  experiment  in  prison  architecture  was  made  in 
1866-7,  at  a  reported  expense  of  $150,000,  which,  I  aA  credi- 
bly informed  is  $30,000  or  $40,000  less  than  the  actual  expense. 
It  is  externally  of  stone  and  internally  of  brick,  and  contains, 
besides  commodious  rooms  for  the  Jailer,  a  Male  and  Female 
Department.  The  former  is  three  stories  high,  88  feet  long 
and  55  feet  wide,  containing  54  cells  and  20  large  windows  ; 
the  latter  is  two  stories  high,  44  feet  long,  and  83  wide,  with 
16  cells  and  18  windows.  The  dimensions  of  the  cells  are  10 
feet  by  6,  and  their  height  is  greater  than  that  of  most  cells. 
The  estimated  capacity  of  these  70  cells  is  86,  which  allows  two 
females  to  each  cell.  The  ventilation  is  good,  but  the  means  of 
warming  the  prison  are  not  always  sufficient,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  waste  room  in  it.  There  is  no  workshop,  and  no 
labor  performed  except  for  the  care  of  the  prison.  A  Chaplain 
is  employed  but  no  secular  instruction  is  given.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  prison  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  more  recently 
built  one  at  Fitchburg,  which  has  as  many  cells,  and  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Northampton  Prison,  which  has  more 
cells. 

Niantucket  Prison,  Nantticket  County, 

This  was  built  in  1854  at  an  expense  of  $750,  as  reported. 
It  is  60  feet  long  by  16J  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  eiglit 
rooms  and  eight  windows.  The  size  of  the  room  is  15  by  11 
feet.  The  estimated  capacity  is  16,  which  allows  two  prisoners 
to  each  room.  Probably  so  large  a  number  never  has  been 
imprisoned  there  at  one  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  work- 
shop, and  no  labor  performed  by  the  prisoners. 

Dedham  Prison,  Norfolk  County. 

This  was  built  in  1850-51,  of  stone  and  brick,  at  a  reported 
cost  of  $100,000.  Its  general  plan  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Suffolk  Jail,  with  a  central  building  and  three  wings ;  the 
former  is  60  by  60  by  49  feet ;  the  east  and  west  wings  are 
each  62J  by  50  feet,  with  three  tiers  of  cells  ;  the  north  wing 
is  40  by  30  feet.  The  whole  number  of  windows  is  30 ;  of 
rooms  for  prisoners  112,  which  average  about  8  feet  square. 
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The  estimated  capacity  is  150,  which  allows  for  more  than  one 
in  each  room.  The  workshops  are  insufficient,  there  being  no 
suitable  one  for  the  female  prisoners,  who  until  recently  had 
scarcely  any  employment,  but  sat  a  good  part  of  the  time  with 
folded  hands.  The  employment  of  the  male  prisoners  has  also 
been  inadequate  and  ill  remunerated,  no  revenue  at  all  having 
been  derived  from  their  earnings  for  several  years,  although  at  the 
rate  of  earnings  in  the  South  Boston  House  of  Correction,  they 
would  have  earned  several  thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  reported  cost  of  the  inspection  of 
this  prison  is  $600,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  county  that  the 
prison  earnings  should  be  nothing  at  all,  but*  with  whom  the 
blame  should  rest,  I  cannot  say. 

There  is  a  Chaplain  here,  and  the  prisoners  are  also  visited 
by  some  benevolent  ladies  of  Dedham,  who  teach  in  Sunday 
School  classes  every  Sabbath.  To  the  exertions  of  these  ladies, 
aided  by  others  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  is  due  the  establish- 
ment and  the  success  of  the  Female  Refuge  in  Dedham,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  further  in  another  ))lace. 

Pltpnouth  Prison^  Plymouth  County, 
At  Plymouth  there  are  two  separate  buildings  in  the  prison 
yard,— the  old  Jail,  built  in  1820  at  a  cost  of  17,000,  and  the 
House  of  Correction,  built  in  1852,  at  a  present  cost  of  about 
«20,000. 

The  Jail — of  stone — is  82  feet  square  and  two  stories  high, 
but  at  present  only  the  upper  story  is  occupied,  and  that  as  a 
female  prison.  It  is  approached  by  a  staircase  on  the  outside, 
and  contains  but  one  large  room,  which  is  used  as  a  dormitory, 
day-room  and  laundry  by  the  few  females  confined  there.  No 
female  prisoners  are  kept  in  the  House  of  Correction,  which  is 
a  brick  building,  52  by  38  feet  square  and  three  stories  high, 
containing  32  cells  and  8  large  windows.  It  also  contains  a 
workshop,  bath-room,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  House 
of  Correction.  The  size  of  the  cells  is  8  by  4J  feet.  They  are 
tolerably  well  ventilated,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  gas- 
burner,  which  can  be  turned  inside  the  cell  by  a  joint  in  the 
pipe.  This  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  this  prison,  ^o  far  as  I 
have  observed. 

8 
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The  work  doiid  here  is  shoe-making,  entirely,  and  is  a  source 
of  some  revenue,  although  none  appears  in  the  return  for  tlie 
present  year.    The  actual  earnings  for  1865  are  about  $800. 

A  Chaplain  is  employed  at  a  very  small  compensation,  but 
nothing  is  done  for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  few  prisoners 
confined  here,  except  so  far  as  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
prison  library.    The  estimated  capacity  of  the  prison  is  32. 

Suffolk  Jail^  Boston^  Stffolk  County. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  old  Jail  in  Leverett  Street, 
which  was  finally,  replaced  by  the  present  prison  in  1851.  But 
it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  a  Report  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1834,  a  description  of  the  Leverett  Street  Jail  at 
that  time,  that  it  may  be  contrasted  with  the  description  which 
I  shall  also  give  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Jail,  as  it  exists 
to-day.    The  Committee  of  1834  say  of  the  old  Jail, — 

"  Its  construction  is  about  as  bad  as  that  of  the  old  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  the  rooms  being  of  similar  size,  form,  &c.,  and  the  arrange- 
ments such  as  to  bar  all  inspection.  In  this  building,  too,  many  debtors 
are  confined,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  evil  communication,  irom 
the  apartments  of  pirates,  highwa3rmen  and  murderers,  with  debtors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  pure  minds  and  heavy  misfortunes.  In  ad(}ition  to 
this,  females  may  be  and  are  often  confined  in  this  building,  and  some- 
times of  the  most  abandoned  character ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
males  and  females  of  pure  minds  should  be  confined  in  this  prison, 
because  we  have  seen  that  during  the  year  ending  September,  1833, 
more  than  a  seventh  part  were  females,  and  more  than  a  fourth  part 
were  discharged  by  the  Court  as  not  guilty.  On  the  whole,  considering 
the  number  of  persons  committed  to  the  prison  annually,  its  construc- 
tion, we  think,  is  the  heaviest  weight  upon  the  public  morals  which  we 
have  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  Commonwealth." 

From  1834  to  1848  a  constant  effort  was  made  in  the  City 
Government  to  obtain  a  new  Jail  of  a  better  construction ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1848  that  the  present  location 
was  finally  determined  on.  The  work  of  preparing  for  the 
foundations  commenced  in  December,  1848,  and  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  from  the  Leverett  Street  to  the  Cambridge 
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Street  Jail  on  the  2%5th  of  November,  1851.  Since  then 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  building  and 
grounds,  but  the  general  plan  of  it  remains  unchanged.  I 
will,  therefore,  cite  here  the  Mechanical  Description  made  in 
1851,  to  show  the  main  features  of  one  of  the  best  prisons  in 
its  construction  which  can  be  found  in  New  England : — 

"  The  Jail  is  *  cruciform '  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a  *  centre  octagon 
building/  having  '  four  wings '  radiating  from  the  north,  south,  east  and 
west  sides  thereof.  The  north,  south  and  east  wings  contain  the  cells, 
for  the  use  of  the  jailer's  family,  officers'  quarters,  and  the  necessary 
incidental  offices  and  apartments  required  for  the  building,  together  with 
a  chapel  and  hospital  therein. 

"  The  three  wings  containing  the  cells  aforesaid  are  constructed  upon 
the  *  Auburn  plan,'  (being  a  prison  within  a  prison.)  The  north  and 
south  wings  measure  47  feet  in  length  and  58  feet  in  width,  and  53  feet 
7  inches  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  blocks  of  cells 
within  each  of  the  north  and  south  wings  measure  44  feet  8  inches  in 
length,  27  feet  in  width,  and  53  feet  in  height,  and  are  divided  into  five 
stories.  Each  story  contains  8  cells,  each  of  which  measures  8  by  11 
feet  and  10  feet  high,  thus  giving  to  each  of  these  two  wings  40  cells. 

"  Tlie  east  wing  measures  142  feet  in  length,  58  feet  in  width,  and  53 
'  feet  7  inches  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  .ground.  The  block  of 
cells  within  this  wing  is  126  feet  8  inches  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  53  feet 
high.  It  is  also  divided  into  ^ve  stories  in  height.  Each  story  contains 
28  cells  of  uniform  size  with  those  in  the  northern  and  southern  wings, 
before  described,  thus  giving  to  this  wing  140  cells. 

"The  west  wing  measiu'es  58  feet  in  width  and  48  feet  9 J  inches  in 
length,  and  is  of  uniform  height  with  the  three  first  named  wings.  It  is 
foiu*  stories  in  height — the  lower  one  of  which  contains  the  family 
kitchen  and  scullery  of  the  jailer.  In  the  second  story  are  the  jailer's 
office  rooms  and  the  jailer's  family  parlor.  Tlie  third  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  jailer's  family  and  officers,  and  the  fourth 
story  is  appropriated  for  the  hospital  and  chapel  of  the  prison." 

The  objection  to  this  arrangement  of  cells,  by  experience,  is 
found  to  be  that  neither  of  the  shorter  wings  is  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  female  prisoners,  who,  consequently,  are 
scattered  through  the  three  wings. 
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roof  of  the  building.  This  room  measures  76  feet  4  inches  square,  and 
contains  the  galleries  and  staircases,  connecting  with  the  galleries  around 
the  outside  of  the  cells,  in  the  three  wings  aforesaid. 

^  All  the  *  areas '  aroimd  the  outside  of  the  cells  of  the  north,  south, 
and  east  wings,  receive  light  from  the  great  windows  of  the  exterior 
walls  of  said  wings.  These  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  each  measuring 
10  feet  in  width  and  33  feet  6  inches  in  height ;  beneath  which  other 
windows,  10  feet  wide  and  6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  are  placed,  thus 
yielding  an  amount  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the  cells  probably  four 
times  as  great  as  that  in  any  prison  yet  constructed  upon  the  Auburn 
system,  and  far  greater  than  that  received  into  the  cells  of  those  prisons 
constructed  with  their  cells  connected  with  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
structure." 

The  capacity  of  this  Jail  is  estimated  by  Sheriff  Clark  at  225, 
and,  until  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  that  number  had  not  been 
reached  since  my  acquaintance  with  the  matter  began.  Since 
then,  however,  the  number  has  been  often  much  greater, 
owing,  as  I  am  informed,  to  the  frequent  convictions  for 
drunkenness  in  this  city  since  the  first  of  July.  At  the  visit 
.of  the  Board  on  the  2d  of  August  last,  236  persons  were  con- 
fined there — a  majority  of  whom  were  in  for  drunkenness — and 
the  number  has  sometimes  been  as  high  as  275,  or  fifty  more 
than  can  be  conveniently  lodged.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is  to  keep  the  Jail  filthy,  and  to  nullify  all  rules 
forbidding  prisoners  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
purpose  of  the  Jail  is  thus  essentially  defeated,  and  discharges 
are  hastened  to  make  room  for  fresh  arrivals.  All  this  is  very 
discreditable  to  somebody,  and  I  trust  that  you,  gentlemen, 
will  find  out  where  the  blame  lies,  and  suggest  to  the  Legislature 
the  remedy  for  such  an  evil. 

South  Boston  House  of  Correction^  Suffolk  County. 
In  my  Special  Prison  Report,  the  date,  1833,  was  incorrectly 
given  for  the  building  of  the  South  Boston  House  of  Correction. 
It  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  1825,  carried  on  in  1826, 
and  in  1827  temporarily  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Reformation,  which  was  opened  in  that  year.  The  total  cost 
up  to  that  time  was  about  *50,000.  When  finally  taken  for  its 
original  purpose,  in  1833,  it  had  cost  about  $80,000 ;  and  the 
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subsequent  additions  and  improvements  must  have  cost  as 
much  more,  at  least.  It  will  be  safe,  therefore,  to  set  its  actual 
cost,  at  present,  at  $160,000.*  Its  exact  dimensions  have  not 
been  reported  to  me  ;  it  is  an  extensive  establishment,  and  con- 
tains about  600  rooms  for  prisoners,  of  which  480  are  cells* 
The  cells  are  of  various  sizes,  but  the  most  of  them  are  small : 
perhaps  7  by  3^  by  7  feet ;  nor  are  they  well  ventilated.  There 
are  several  workshops ;  those  for  the  men  are  only  half  full  at 
present,  but  those  for  the  women  are  crowded,  and  a  new  one 
is  now  building.  The  capacity  of  this  prison  is  about  500 ;  but 
at  one  period  in  1854,  th^re  were  as  many  as  720  persons  here. 
The  present  number  is  about  275,  of  whom  120  are  females. 

The  work  done  is  of  several  kinds ;  among  the  men,  brush- 
making,  and  some  kinds  of  brass  and  iron  work ;  among  the 
women,  the  making  of  garments.  The  income  from  labor  has 
always  been  considerable ;  last  year  it  amounted  to  upwards  of 
$10  for  each  prisoner  of  the  average ;  the  present  year  it  is 
somewhat  larger,  although  not  so  large  as  the  reported  income 
at  the  Cambridge  House  of  Correction.  The  principal  work  is 
done  for  contractors,  who  are  now  paying  45  and  60  cents  a 
day  for  the  labor  of  each  man.  The  women  earn  about  half  as 
much  as  the  men,  that  is,  from  25  to  30  cents  a  day.  No  share 
of  their  earnings  is  allowed  the  prisoners. 

A  Chaplain  is  here  constantly  employed,  and  well  remuner- 
ated. Besides  his  Sunday  services,  he  visits  the  prisoners  on 
week  days ;  but  no  instruction  is  given  in  reading  or  writing. 
In  former  years  a  School  was  kept  here  in  the  evenings,  which 
was  taught  by  the  Clerk  of  the  prison ;  but  it  has  long  been 
discontinued. 

The  Master  of  this  House  is  Captain  Robbins,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  old  House  of  Correction  in  Leverett  Street,  and 
has  held  his  present  office  for  thirty-two  years. 

Fitchhurg  Prison^  Worcester  County. 

This  is  the  latest  built  of  all  our  prisons,  having  been  begun 
in  1858,  and  completed  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  about  il80,000. 
It  is  of  brick  and  stone,  consisting  of  a  central  building  and 

*  Up  to  May,  1854,  its  total  cost  had  been  $138,878.19,  according  to  the  City  Auditor. 
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two  wings.  The  dimensions  of  the  Prison  proper  are  76  by  85 
fefet,  and  it  is  three  stories  high,  with  75  cells,  and  80  windows* 
The  cells  are  7  by  6  feet  square,  aud  of  a  good  height.  The 
estimated  capacity  is  75,  and  it  has  never  been  full.  In  the 
centre  of  the  main  building  is  the  Office  or  Guard-Room,  45  by 
24  feet ;  above  it  the  Chapel,  87  by  24  feet ;  and  below  it  the 
Kitchen,  45  by  24  feet.  Near  by  are  two  Hospital  rooms,  10 
by  12  feet  each ;  and  a  Debtors'  room,  21  by  18  feet.  There 
are  four  rooms  which  can  be  used  for  workshops,  the  largest 
being  52  by  80  feet,  with  12  windows. 

.  It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  prison  is  greater  than 
75,  should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  test 'it.  Several  of  the  work- 
shops have  not  lately  been  used,  and  the  Chapel  se6ms  never  to 
be  used  for  its  appropriate  services.  At  one  time  I  found  it 
devoted  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  from  the 
South,  a  vile  and  barbarous  woman,  who  was  afterwards  con- 
fined in  one  of  the  cells,  and  at  the  end  of  her  sentence,  allowed 
to  return  to  Virginia. 

No  Chaplain  is  employed  here,  and  no  regular  instruction  is 
provided  for  the  prisoners,  although  some  of  them  have  learned 
to  read  in  prison. 

The  land  belonging  to  this  prison  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  in  the  State,  not  excepting  that  at  Ips- 
wich. It  is  cultivated  in  part  by  the  prisoners,  and  might 
furnish  employment  for  many  more  than  are  now  confined 
there.  The  work  actually  done,  besides  farming,  has  been  iron 
work  and  chair-seating ;  for  the  last  two  years,  the  revenue 
from  labor  has  been  small,  though  greater  than  that  of  several 
of  the  prisons,  and  greater  in  1865  than  in  1864. 

Should  it  ever  be  decided  to  separate  female  convicts  or  boys 
from  the  rest,  the  Fitchburg  Prison  would  be  found  a  good 
place  for  their  confinement. 

Worcester  Prison,  Worcester  County. 
A  Jail  was  built  at  Worcester  in  1819,  which,  by  subsequent 
additions  and  improvements,  has  become  a  combination  of  Jail 
and  House  of  Correction,  in  one  enclosure,  like  so  many  of 
those  previously  mentioned. 
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The  cost  is  not  reported,  but  must  have  been  at  least  $100,000 
in  all.  It  consists  of  a  main  building,  a  North  and  an  East 
wing ;  the  North  wing  has  •  70  windows,  42  cells,  2  workshops, 
and  a  Hospital  room  ;  it  was  the  latest  built,  and  has  the  best 
cells.  The  East  wing  is  96  by  87  feet,  with  53  windows,  72 
cells,  a  workshop,  two  Hospital  rooms,  and  a  bathing-room.  Of 
the  whole  114  cells,  40  (the  oldest)  are  only  7  by  3|  feet  square, 
32  are  7  by  6J  feet,  and  32  are  7  by  7  feet.  The  height  of  the 
later  built  cells  is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  ones.  There  are 
also,  two  Punishment  rooms,  7  by  6J  feet,  and  three,  6  by  13 
feet  each.    The  capacity  of  the  prison  is  estimated  as  114. 

There  are  three  workshops  of  good  size,  and  more  or  less 
labor  is  constantly  done  in  them.  ,  The  earnings  per  man  are 
less  than  half  those  at  South  Boston,  and  this  year,  less  than 
than  those  at  Fitchburg.  The  work  done  is  chiefly  shoe-making, 
or  rather  boot-making,  under  a  contract,  which  is  soon  to  be 
annulled,  if  it  has  not  already  been.  It  is  believed  that  the 
earnings  would  be  greater  if  the  men  worked  directly  for 
the  prison,  and  not  for  a  contractor.  The  women  do  little 
profitable  work  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  fine  Chapel  here,  and  religious  services  are  regu- 
larly held  by  the  Chaplain.  There  is  also  a  Sunday  school 
among  the  prisoners,  of  which  some  citizens  of  Worcester  are 
the  teachers ;  but  no  instruction  is  given  in  reading  and 
writing. 

The  Prison  Officers. 

Having  thus  described,  however  imperfectly,  the  twenty-two 
County  Prisons,  which  include  seven  distinct  Jails,  two  distinct 
Houses  of  Correction,  aiid  twelve  combined  prisons,  (contain- 
ing both  a  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,)  I  ought  to  say 
something  in  general  of  their  officers.  But  I  should  first 
observe  that  I  take  no  account,  in  this  enumeration,  of  the  so- 
called  Jail  at  Provincetown,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  only 
a  species  of  Guard-house,  of  which  the  County  kindly  pays  the 
expenses  of  supervision.  It  is  neither  a  Jail  nor  a  House  of 
Correction,  properly  speaking,  and  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  them.    It  migh^  -i--  he  mentioned  that  the  Lowell  Jail, 
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to  some  extent,  serves  as  a  House  of  Correction  for  that  part  of 
Middlesex  County,  and  that  I  have  considered  Dukes  County 
as  having  no  House  of  Correction,  though  technically  this  may 
not  be  so. 

In  the  list  of  officers  which  I  am  about  to  give,  will  not  be 
found  the  names  of  thirty-nine  County  Commissioners,*  who  act 
as  Inspectors,  under  the  law.  The  only  exception  is  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  where  these  Inspectors,  it  would  seem, 
receive  a  specific  salary,  and  are  therefore  reported.  In  the 
other  Counties  they  are  paid  for  their  services  as  Inspectors 
in  common  with  what  they  receive  for  their  other  duties, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  learn  what  sum  should  be  allowed  as  the 
compensation  for  this  inspection  alone.  If  it  is  $300  in  Norfolk, 
it  cannot  well  bo  less  than  $1,500  for  the  rest  of  the  Counties. 
The  sum  set  down  for  the  salaries  of  Overseers  and  Inspectors 
in  the  list  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  $2,500, 
so  that  the  cost  of  oversight  alone  of  the  County  Prisons — 
not  including  the  two  largest  in  Suffolk — is  above  $4,000.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  sum  would  pay  the  expenses  of  a  board  of 
Inspectors  for  the  whole  State. 

Without  reckoning  the  County  Commissioners,  except  in 
Norfolk,  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  these  lists  appears 
to  be  196.  Several  of  these  were  only  employed  a  part  of 
the  yejtr.  The  salaries  paid  to  these  officers  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  to  $61,570.36.  Of  this  sum  only  about 
$5,000,  or  less  than  one-twelfth,  was  paid  to  female  officers, 
although  the  number  of.  female  prisoners  is  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  number  of 
female  officers  should  be  largely  increased,  and  that  of  male 
officers  diminished. 

In  general,  these  officers,  male  and  female,  have  seemed 
to  me  to  be  performing  their  duties  with  intelligence  and 
humanity,  if  not  always  with  zeal.  Some  of  them  have  no 
faith  in  any  effi)rt  to  reform  prisoners,  and  are  incapable  of 
practising  Any  reformatory  discipline.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
courteous  and  ready  to  second  the  inquiries  which  have  been 

*  Without  knowing  the  precise  number  of  the  Selectmen  of  Nantucket,  who  are  the 
Commissioners  for  that  County,  I  assume  it  to  be  three. 
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commenced  by  this  Board.     To  this  rule,  however,  there   are 
some  exceptions. 

In  the  list  which  follows  I  have  indicated,  so  far  as  the 
returns  gave  me  the  means,  those  officers  who  received  board 
or  house-rent  in  addition  to  their  salaries  —  the  letter  "6" 
denoting  the  former,  and  the  letter  "  h  "  the  latter.  I  have 
used  the  word  "  Prison  "  to  denote  a  combination  of  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction. 

List  of  Officers  in  County  Prisons,  with  their  Salaries. 
Barnstable  and  Provincetown  Prisons j  Barnstable  County. 


NAME. 

DUTT. 

8A.LABT. 

• 

Josiah  Hinckley,    . 
George  A.  King,    . 
£ben  Smith,  . 
James  Gifibrd, 
Robert  Knowles,     . 
David  Bursley, 
Albert  Easterbrook, 
Joshua  Cook, . 

Overseer  at  Barnstable,  . 

• 
• 

Overseer  at  Provincetown, 

Inspector,        .... 
Keeper  at  Barnstable,     . 
"      at  Provincetown, 

«10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
40  00 
h 300  00 
75  00 

Total, 

e465  00 

Lenox  Prison,  Berkshire  County, 


Uenry  W.  Taft, 
George  J.  Tucker, 
Phineas  Cone, 
E.  M.  Knapp, 
Caroline  Knapp, 
Henry  Thompson, 
Samuel  H.  Sears, 


Total, 


Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 

U  (t  t( 

Keeper  of  Jail  &  Master  of  H.  of  C. 

Overseer  of  Male  Convicts,     . 
of  Female  Convicts, 
of  Male  Convicts,     . 


u 


ti 


t( 


Chaplain, 


^25  00 

25  00 

h  1,350  00 

6  65  11 

blQ  39 

b  142  47 

J 191  78 

25  00 

$1,840  75 
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List  of  Officers  in  County  Prisons,  &c — Continued. 
New  Bedford  Prison^  Bristol  County, 


James  D.  Thompson, 
John  B.  Baylies, 
Charles  D.  Burt, 
George  Baylies, 
John  Valentine,  Jr. 
Daniel  P.  Lewis, 
Nathaniel  Cory, 
Joseph  P.  Mitchell, 
Warren  W.  Sampson, 
Caroline  Morse, 
Asa  Allen, 
Francis  W.  Hatch, 
Francis  Maxwell,  . 
Charles  H.  Edwards, 


Total, 


Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 

if  u  (( 


Keeper, 

Turnkey  and  Clerk, 

Officer  and  Instructor,  H.  of  Cor., 

Officer  in  House  of  Correction, 

(i  ((  u 

Officer  and  Instructor,  H.  of  Cor., 

Matron,  Female  Department, 

Cook, 

Night  Watchman, 


u 


Cha|)lain, 


9100  00 

100  00 

h  1,400  00 

2»600  00 
912  50 
912  50 
912  50 
602  50 
180  00 

h  365  00 

6  547  50 

286  50 

244  50 

16  50 

104  00 


97,284  00 


Taunton  Jail,  Bristol  Count}/, 


Isaac  G.  Carrier,    . 


h $800  00 


Total  for  Bristol  County, 


$8,084  00 


Edgartown  Jail,  Dukes  County, 


Samuel  S.  Daggette, 
Nathan  S.  Basset,  . 
Samuel  S.  Daggette, 

Total, 


$10  00 

10  00 

A  85  00 


$105  00 
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List  of  Officers  in  County  Prisons,  &c. — Continued. 
Ipswich  House  of  Correction^  Essex  County, 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


8A.LAET. 


Daniel  Adams, 
I.  Parrott) 
George  Koundy, 
John  D.  Cross, 
John  Pinder, . 
T.  B.  Fall,      . 
Mary  A.  Merrick, 
John  F.  G.  Clark, 
Stephen  G.  Hiler, 
Charles  Palmer, 

Total, 


Overseer, 


a 


it 


Master,   . 

Turnkey  and  Watchman 

Steward, 

Matron,  . 

Engineer, 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 


1100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

h  1,000  00 

h  520  00 

6  400  00 

6  200  00 

6  450  00 

150  00 

150  00 


83,170  00 


Lawrence  Prison^  Essex  County. 


Nehemiah  F.  Emery, 
George  W.  Boynton, 
Zenas  Whittier, 
James  Carey,* 
James  B.  Wilde,    . 
George  B.  Poor,     . 
Emulus  W.  Burbank, 
Elizabeth  Grow,     . 
Dr.  George  W.  Sargent 
Geore^e  P.  Wilson, . 

Total, 


Overseer, 


a 


Jailer  and  Master,  . 
Turnkey  and  Clerk, 
Engineer  and  Steward, 
Watchman, 
Matron,  . 
Physician, 
Chaplain, 


8100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

h  800  00 

h  450  00 

h  540  00 

6  450  00 

h  150  00 

130  00 

158  00 


§2,978  00 


Neu}buryport  Jailj  Essex  County. 


John  Akerman, 
Mark  Foy, 

Total, 


Jailer, 

Assistant-Jailer,  during  Court, 


h $700  00 
61  00 

«761  00 
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List  op  Officebs  m  County  Prisons,  &c. — Continued. 

Salem  JaU^  Essex  County* 


17  AME. 


DCTT. 


8ALAST.    • 


John  Dixey,  . 
Jedediab  Kilbam< . 
Nancy  Staples, 

Total, 


A9800  00 
1^400  00 
&  104  00 


91,304  00 


Total  for  Essex  Co.,     .        .      * 98,213  00 


Greenfield  Prieony  Franklin  County, 


Lewis  Merriam, 
Rafus  Howland, 
Samuel  H.  Reed, 


Total, 


Overseer, 


Jailer  and  Master,  . 
Cook  and  Matron,  . 


•25  00 

25  00 

6  600  00 

6100  00 


9750  00 


Springfield  Prison^  Hampden  County, 


George  Dwight, 
John  W.  Hunt, 
Samuel  Palmer, 
Frederick  Bush, 
Joseph  6.  Noble, 
Nancy  Ely,    . 
Dr.  Stickney, 
Rev.  A.  D.  Bullock, 

Total, 


Overseer, 


(( 


Jailer  and  Master, 
Turnkey, 
Matron,  . 
Physician, 
Chaplain, 


9100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
h  1,000  00 
725  00 
350  00 
100  00 
300  00 


92,775  00 


Northampton  Prison^  Hampshire  County. 


Daniel  Kingsley,    . 
Samuel  Welles, 
Henry  H.  Longley, 


Total, 


Overseer, 

Master  and  Jailer, 
Chaplain, 


915  00 

25  00 

h  1,000  00 

95  33 

91,121  58 
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List  of  Officers  in  County  Prisons,  &c — Continued. 
E<i8t  Cambridge  Prison,  Middlesex  County. 

NAME. 

• 

DDTT. 

SA.LABT. 

Samuel  C.  Chandler, 
James  M.  Usher,    . 
Thomas  Rice,  Jr.,  . 
Charles  J.  Adams, . 
Sylvester  llarrington,     . 
Bufus  R.  Wade,     . 
Baruch  C.  Floyd,   . 
George  P.  Stevens, 
Thomas  D.  Sanborn, 
Mehitable  Curtis,    . 
Sarah  Durgin, 
Bev.  William  B.  Stone, . 
John  B.  Taylor, 
Erdix  T.  Howard, . 
A.  A.  Davb,  . 

Total, 


Overseer, 


u 


u 


Master  and  Jailer, 

Clerk,     . 

Turnkey  at  the  i^ail, 

Officer  in  Lower  Shop, 

Officer  in  fhe  Yard, 

Officer  in  the  Cooking  Department 

Matron  in  Female  Workshop, 

Matron  in  the  Prison, 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 

Officer  in  the  Upper  Shop, 


(( 


(( 


u 


(I 


§100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

h  1,800  00 

900  00 

A  750  00 

900  00 

h 420  00 

6  360  00 

h 234  00 

6  234  00 

250  00 

200  00 

b  150  00 

6  50  00 


$6,548  00* 


Concord  Jail,  Middlesex  County, 


Lowell  Jail,  Middlesex  County, 


Charles  Kimball,    . 
J.  G.  Favor,  • . 
Mrs.  Favor,    . 
Bev.  Thomas  Slater, 
Elisha  Huntington, 

Total, 


Jtuler, 
Turnkey, 
Matron,  . 
Chaplain, 
Physician, 


} 


h  §600  00 

6  450  00 

104  00 
20  00 


ai,174  00 


Total  for  Middlesex  County, §8,072  00 


*The  differenee  between  thia  total  and  that  glren  in  Table  II.  la  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  sum 
actnalu  paid  !■  there  reported,  while  thl%  la  what  would  be  doe  if  there  were  no  dedaction. 
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Li8T  OF  Officers  in  Cootjtt  Pbisons,  &c. — Continued. 
Nantucket  Prison,  Nantucket  County, 


NAME. 

DUTY. 

SALAXT. 

Rowland  Folger,    . 

Keeper  and  Jailer, .        .        .        . 

A  950  00 

Dedham  Prison^  Norfolk  County, 

Nathaniel  F.  Safibrd,      . 

Inspector, 

•100  00 

Charles  Endicott,  . 

.        •        • 

100  00 

M.  M.  Fisher, 

it 

•                 •                • 

100  00 

C.  C.  Churchill,      . 

Overseer, 

100  00 

H.  0.  Hildreth,      . 

... 

100  00 

I3.  W.  Richardson, . 

•                  •                 • 

100  00 

John  W.  Thomas,  . 

Master  and  Keeper, 

h  1,000  00 

Theodore  L.  Browne,     . 

Under-Keeper, 

750  00 

Henry  White, 

625  00 

Edmund  Thomas,  . 

Under-Keeper  and  Clerk, 

h  500  00 

Reed  Blanchard,    . 

Watchman,     . 

400  00 

Olive  Huntington, . 

Matron,  .... 

312  00 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Patterson, 

Chaplain, 

800  00 

Dr.  Ebenezer  P.  Burgess, 

Physician  and  Surgeon,  . 

•             •              •              •                •                • 

200  00 

Total, 

«4,887  00 

Plyrr 

xouth  Prison^  Plymouth  County, 

William  R  Whitman,    . 

Overseer  of  House  of  Correction,  . 

$50  00 

D.  E.  Damon, 

u                      a                       a 

• 

50  00 

Daniel  J.  Robbins, . 

t(                       it                        (( 

• 

50  00 

James  Bates,  . 

Jailer  and  Master,  .... 

h  750  00 

James  B.  Collingwood,  . 

Assistant  to  Jailer, . 

• 

600  00 

John  A.  Blake, 

Overseer  of  Work, 

• 

426  00 

Rev.  Dr.  Brooks,    . 

Chaplain,        .... 

• 

37  50 

Total. 

81,963  50 
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List  op  Officers  in  County  Prisons,  &c. — Continued. 

Boston  Jail,  Suffolk  County, 


NAME. 

DUTT. 

8ALJLBT. 

John  M.  Clark, 

Keeper,  ...... 

6  $1,000  00 

Greoi^e  Booth, 

Turnkey,        .... 

6  900  00 

Darius  F.  Bradlej, 

Officer  and  Watchman,  . 

6  746  80 

Daniel  C.  Jones,     . 

((                  "             .        , 

h 700  00 

B.  Bichardson, 

i(                  ii             ^        ^ 

h 700  00 

John  F.  Bailey, 

((                  (t 

h  505  00 

Geoi^e  £.  Hibbard, 

Steward  and  Watchman, 

6  450  00 

George  W.  Bicknell, 

Officer  and  Watchman,  . 

■. 

h 285  00 

Sidney  S.  Richardson,    . 

u                   "             .         , 

6  285  00 

John  W.  Leighton, 

Clerk  and  Watchman,     . 

•6  436  80 

Increase  S.  Pote,    . 

Officer  and  Watchman,  . 

6  47  92 

Elisha  Pote,   . 

Steward  and  Watchman, 

6 175  00 

Zaccheus  Holmes,  . 

Extra  Officer, 

6211  00 

Albert  G.  Dawes,  . 

U                   tl 

6  76  67 

T.  J.  Loud,    . 

"             ** 

615  00 

George  E.  Hibbard, 

Engineer, 

6  96  00 

David  C.  Kelly,      . 

•                    •                    • 

6 173  14 

J.  C.  Cook,    . 

Chaplain, 
....        .        • 

700  00* 

Total, 

$7,503  33 

Boston  1 

louse  of  Correction,  Suffolk  County, 

Charles  Bobbins,    . 

Master, 

74ei,245  80 

Joseph  H.  Clinch,  . 

Chaplain, 

1,245  80 

N.  W.  Munroe, 

... 

48  00 

William  Bishop,     . 

Clerk  to  Master,     . 

6  575  00 

John  I.  Patterson,  .     ^  . 

Receiving  Officer,  . 

6  766  66 

James  I.  Berry, 

Shop  Officer,  . 

6  479  16 

John  F.  Ham, 

... 

6  229  16 

Charles  H.  Davis,  . 

Yard  Officer,  . 

6  520  82 

JbV«-««    « r%*a 
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List  of  Officers  in  County  Prisons,  &c — Continued. 
Boston  House  of  Correction — Concluded. 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


■ALABT. 


Thomas  Murpbj, 
Daniel  Staples, 
Oliver  W.  Pierce, 
John  McKenna, 
Matthew  Pierson, 
Martha  Robbing, 
Mary  A.  Young, 
Kate  Price,    . 
Caroline  L.  Winn, 
Nancy  Wormell, 
Helen  M.  Wallace, 
John  B.  Rhoades, 
M.  Wilder,     . . 
Mary  H.  Robbins, 
C.  V.  Dane,  . 
M.  Childs,      . 
Peter  Otto,     . 
A.  N.  Butler, 
W.  F.  Butler, 
F.  G.  Stanton, 
Thomas  Stayner, 
A.  Condon,    . 
Henry  W.  Holt, 
Samuel  Wellingford, 
Edward  Swords, 
Daniel  Staples, 
H.  P.  Studley, 

Total, 


Watchman,     . 

Gateman  and  Yard  Officer, 

Watchman, 

Baker,     . 

Gardener, 

Supervisor, 

Matron, 


u 

u 


Organist, 
Vocalist, 


(( 


u 


u 


Watchman  and  Gateman 
Shop  Officer,  . 


(( 


u 


Watchman  and  Gateman, 

Shop  Officer  and  Gateman, 
Watchman,     . 

Gateman, 
Watchman,     . 


5«97  08 

5835  68 

1^23  00 

1^431  25 

1^483  83 

h 835  41 

6287  50 

ft  287  50 

ft  287  50 

ft  287  50 

ft  239  57 

188  44 

73  50 

A  73  50 

98  00 

73  50 

73  75 

83  82 

50  00 

ft  234  30 

160  33 

96  84 

14  37 

5  75 

11  50 

64  08 

36  26 


$9,493  16 


Total  for  Suffolk  County, 


916,996  49 


1A 
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List  of  Officers  in  County  Frisoks,  &c. — Concluded. 
FUckbury  Prison,  Worceata-  Coanry. 


NAU£. 

nrT 

.U..T. 

WillUm  Biker,       . 

Overseer, 

Not  given. 

Alvah  Crocker,       . 

Not  given. 

Atpheufl  P.  Kimball,        . 

Jailer  and  Master, 

h  $1,000  00 

M.  Edwin  Day,      . 

Turnkey, 

6  410  00 

James  Harrington, . 

Overseer,         . 

6  338  30 

Lathrop  Arraes,      . 

119  88 

James  Gerry, 

65  49 

Daniel  Virgil, 

12  60 

A.  W.  Joalin, 

Watchman,      . 

620  87 

Martha  L.  Nichols, 

Matron,  .        . 

i260  00 

Eileo  M.  Beals,      . 

Chamber-Maid, 

j       fi  130  00 

Margaret  Shehan,  . 

Cook,       . 

1       1 130  00 

Alfred  Hitchcock,  . 

Physician,        . 

50  00 

Total, 

93,187  01 

Wor 

ester  Praon,  Worceater  County 

Julius  E.  Tucker,  .         . 

Overseer, 

f 100  00 

PutoamW.  Taft,   . 

" 

100  00 

Bnfos  Can«r, 

Jailer  and  Master, 

h  1,100  00 

Emory  Wilwn,       . 

Turnkey, 

I 

A.  W.  Parker,        . 

" 

i-    ft  544  00 

John  AmmidoD,     . 

'■ 

J 

Mrs.  Wilson,  .        . 
Mrs.  Lowell,  . 

Matron,  . 

J     6208  00 

Sarafa  C.  FraokliD, 

AssisUnt-Matrun, 

&203  00 

Merrit  L.  Start,      . 

6  40O  00 

B.  R.  Shippen,       . 

Chaplain, 

400  00 

Henry  Clarke, 

Physician,        . 

200  00 

Total, 

93,260  00 

Total  for  Worcester  Co 

unty,  . 

80,447  04 

Total  for  all  the  Countie*,     . 

801,570  38- 
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la  this  list,  while  the  number  of  persons  set  down  is  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  list  last  year,  the  aggregate  of  sal* 
aries  is  much  less.  In  consequence  of  an  error  in  the  return 
of  the  South  Boston  House  of  Correction  last  year,  this  aggre- 
gate, in  my  Annual  Report,  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Special  Report  on  Prisons  was  made  too  large.  Instead  of 
$71,686.55,  as  there  set  down,  it  should  have  been  $64,510.49, 
as  it  stood  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Special  Report.  The 
Aggregate  this  year  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  corrected 
figures  of  last  year,  but  as  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
has  also  diminished,  the  average  amount  of  salaries,  assessed  on 
each  prisoner,  remains  about  the  same. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  names  and  salaries  of  Chaplains 
and  Physicians,  so  far  as  I  could  get  them,  have  been  included 
in  this  list,  although  these  same  amounts  are  partially  included 
under  the  head  of  ^'  Medicines  and  Medical  Attendance,"  and 
"  Instruction  of  Prisons,"  in  the  general  schedule  of  expenses 
which  follows.  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  in  consequence 
of  this  twofold  classification,  the  aggregate  of  the  items  of 
expenditure  in  many  of  the  prisons  will  appear  greater  than  the 
sum  returned  as  the  "  Total  Amount  Expended."  The  latter 
sum  is  probably  the  correct  one,  for  it  is  always  possible  to 
learn  the  whole  expenses,  although  it  may.  not  be  possible  to 
classify  them  accurately  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Before  presenting  this  general  schedule  of  expenses,  how- 
ever, I  desire  to  call  to  your  notice  some  facts  respecting  the 
means  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  the  County 
Prisons.  I  dwelt  in  my  Special  Report  on  the  neglect  of  these 
means,  but  I  there  omitted  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  prison 
libraries,  which  have  been  reported,  according  to  law,  every 
year  since  1861.    I  will,  therefore,  first  present  these. 

Prison  Libraries. 

The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  various 
Libraries  at  the  County  Prisons,  as  returned  this  year,  together 
with  the  number  returned  in  1862.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  since  then  is  very  slight. 
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PKIflOYS, 

»«.  »«. 

1 

!              P&I305S. 

1 

1^ 

»«. 

BtarmUble, 
JjtnwLf 

.    Nose.  Sooe. 
,  !  Kooe.  None. 

Carabrid^, 

250 
.    None. 

445 

None. 

'S^wBtMmU    ' 

'    356       353 

Lowell, 

60 

80 

TmitnUmi   * 

HoDe.  None. 

Nantncketv 

.    None. 

None. 

ZdptrifFwn,  (a  BMe,). 

1     1. 

> 

650 

100 

Tpitwifih^ 

,    None.  1  None. 

Fljmoatli, 

.       200 

150 

LMwnsnc^f  0 

,400      400 

Boston^   ( Jailt  none^ 

"SewbttrjpfMf     . 

.    None.   None. 

i       H.ofC.,500,) 

500 

500 

Sftlcm, 

.       100  ;     200 

1 

Fitchborg, 

,       182 

100 

Greenfi^kl, 

40 
.       150 
.  '     350 

75 
175 
500 

Worcester, 
'  Total,. 

345 

345 

SpfiDgfield^ 
Northamptdfif 

.    3,5M 

1 

3,424 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  increase  since  1862  has  been 
in  one  or  two  prisons,  while  in  at  least  six  prisons  the  number 
of  volumes  has  decreased.  In  nine  prisons,  having  in  the 
Aggi'Ogate  an  average  of  nearly  a  hundred  prisoners,  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  reported  is  ane.  Comment  on  these  statis- 
tics is  needless,  unless  I  should  add  that  many  of  these  volumes 
are  probably  Bibles,  Testaments  and  psalm  books,  so  that  the 
number  of  other  works  in  these  libraries  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  half  the  number  here  set 'down. 

• 

Prison  Instruction. 
I  cannot  learn  that,  in  any  of  the  prisons,  distinct  instruction 
is  given  in  reading  and  writing,  or  any  of  the  branches  of 
school  learning,  which  in  the  Irish  convict  prisons,  under  the 
wise  direction  of  Mr.  Organ  are  so  successfully  cultivated. 
The  amount  returned  as  expended  for  the  Instruction  of  Pris- 
oners, $2,918.68,  seems  only  to  include  the  sums  paid  to  Chap- 
lains, and  not  all  of  those.  By  referring  to  the  list  of  officers, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  of  Chaplains 
there  set  down  is  nearly  $3,900,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  amount  returned  for  Instruction.    The  services  of  these 
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FEES  BECEIYEb   FROM   CERTAIN   PRISONERS.  1 

\ 

t 

1 

Chaplains  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  preaching  and 
exhorting  on  Sunday,  'although,  in  some  prisons  they  visit 
the  cells  during  the  week.  It  would  be  wrong  to  undervalue 
the  labors  of  these  clergymen,  but  that  any  important  results 
have  followed  their  labors  is  seldom  believed  by  the  other  prison 
officers.  Nor  can  such  results  be  expected,  until  the  office  of 
Chaplain,  and  the  facilities  for  exercising  it  are  very  different 
from  what  now  seems  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  our  prisons. 
And  while  I  agree  fully  with  Maconochie,  Van  der  Brugghen, 
Holzendorff,  John  Clay,  and  other  authorities  on  Prison  Disci- 
pUne,  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  more  needed  by 
our  convicts  than  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even, — yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  secular  instruction  would  aid  in 
countless  ways  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  of  religion. 

Revenue  from  Boards  from  FeeSj  and  from  Fines. 

In  framing  the  law  of  1864  in  regard  to  Prison  Returns,  it 
should  have  been  required  of  the  Sheriff  and  prison  officers  to 
report  the  amount  of  money  received  for  Board  of  Prisoners, 
and  from  other  sources,  as  well  as  that  received  for  Labor  and 
for  Fines.  In  some  of  the  County  Prisons  this  omitted  sum  is 
a  large  one,  and  would  effect  materially  the  financial  statement ; 
and  when,  as  at  the  Suffolk  Jail,  the  Cambridge  and  the  Fitch- 
burg  Prisons,  it  includes  large  amounts  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  board  of  their  prisoners,  it  ought  to  be  made 
matter  of  public  recoi'd.  This'is  the  more  necessary  because  I 
have  learned  that  in  one  or  more  of  the  prisons  there  have  been 
serious  irregularities  concerning  the  board  and  fees  paid  for 
these  United  States  prisoners.  It  must  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  law  fixing  the  salaries  of  prison  officers,  that  those  offi- 
cers should  cease  wholly  to  exact  fees  for  admission  and  dis- 
charge of  prisoners, — but  such  fees  have  been  charged  for 
United  States  prisoners  at  the  Suffolk  Jail,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. The  amount  thus  charged  is  not  very  large,  yet  in  the 
Suffolk  Jail  it  reaches  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  having,  been  at  least  $17  a  month  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1865.  This  seems  to  be,  in  all  cases,  a  perquisite  of 
the  Jailer.     With  regard  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  United  States 
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for  board,  it  doee  not  appear  witb  certain^  whether  Uiese  go,  in 
all  cases,  into  the  Coanty  Treasury,  »s  thejr  ought.  Far  Irom 
vishing  to  bring  charges  against  any  officer  in  this  respect,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  public  record  and  return  of  all  such  mat- 
ters would  be  the  best  method  tut  all  parties.  Whether  an; 
legislative  inquiry,  or  other  action,  is  needed,  I  leave  for  your 
coneideration. 

Fines  are  already  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  from  the 
returns,  it  appears  tliat  the  amount  received  in  this  way  at  the 
County  Prisons  for  the  past  year  has  been  much  greater  than  in 
1864.  Tlie  number  of  persons  committed  for  non-payment  of 
fines  and  costs  has  increased  more  than  25  per  cent. ;  the  num- 
ber paying  in  prison  has  also  increased,  iu  a  less  degree, — the 
ratio  of  those  committed  to  those  who  pay,  being  much  higher 
thau  last  year.  A  considerable  part  of  this  increase  has  been  in 
the  Suffolk  Jail,  where  the  persons  committed  have  increased  8 
per  cent.,  the  sums  paid  IT  per  cent.,  but  the  persons  paying 
only  i  1-2  per  cent.  About  half  the  fines  paid  in  all  tlie  County 
Prisons  are  paid  in  this  one  Jail,  which  indeed,  this  year,  has 
received  more  prisoners  than  all  the  other  Jails  together. 

In  my  Special  Report  of  February,  1865, 1  suggested  that 
''  the  number  of  offences  punished  by  fines  should  be  dimiu 
Ished,"  and  expressed  a  donbt  whether  it  is  wise  or  just  to  fine 
a  person  for  a  single  act  of  drunkenness.  Further  experience 
has  confirmed  this  opinion  and  this  doubt.  I  am  aware  that  a 
high  authority  iu  France,  M.  Bonnetillo  do  Marsaugy,  has 
recommended  tho  increase  of-  penalties  by  fine,  to  take  the 
place  of  imprisonment, — and  there  is  much  force  in  bis  argu- 
ments.* But  as  a  practical  question,  on  ttio  existing  state  of 
our  penal  law,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  magistrates  fiije  too 
ofteu,  and  do  not  dislributa  tbu  penally  with  much  discretion. 
Wbetlier  tliey  often  impose  n  line  merely  for  the  sake  of  tho 
fees,  and  wbetlier  the  arreatluK  uHWur  is  not  too  often  induced 
to  act  from  the  sanio  inotivu,  urn  quostions  which  ought  to  be 
Qvestigaled.  I  am  told  tlint  tlie  returns  made  to  the  Attorney 
,,  if  carefully  aludlud,  will  throw  some  light  on  them. 
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Expenditures  of  the   County  Prisons. 

I  append  Tables  showing  the  total  and  the  classified  expendi- 
tures of  the  County  Prisons  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1865, 
together  with  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  each  and 
their  earnings.  Besides  the  amount  received  in  money  for 
labor  performed,  I  have  indicated  the  profitable  earnings  not 
available  in  cash,  and  the  amount  saved  to  the  prisons  by  the 
labor  of  prisoners  within  and  without  the  walls.  All  these 
sums  are  by  the  estimate  of  the  officers,  as  returned  by  the 
Sheriffs  in  each  County. 

I  ought,  in  this  place,  to  speak  of  another  error,  into  which 
I  was  led  by  the  Sheriffs'  Returns  for  1864,  and  by  wliich  in- 
justice was  unintentionally  done  to  the  Cambridge  Prison.  In 
Table  84  of  my  Annual  Report,  the  sums  set  down  in  the 
Return  from  Cambridge,  were  entered  just  as  they  came  in ;  the 
total  expenses  being  returned  as  $36,167.16,  and  the  ^'  amount 
received  for  labor"  $8,012.90.  There  was  thus  an  apparent 
balance  against  the  prison  of  $28,154.26  ;  but  as  this  gave  an 
average  weekly  cost  differing  but  a  few  cents  from  the  average 
for  the  whole  State,  I  did  not  suspect  it  to  be  wrong.  Nor  was 
it  until  the  15th  of  May  last,  three  months  and  more  after 
copies  of  the  Report  had  been  sent  to  the  prisons,  that  I 
learned  there  was  a  serious  mistake.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Middlesex  then  gave  in  the  following  Statement : — 

The  Middlesex  House  op  Correctioiv  in  Account, 

Dr.  From  October  1, 1863,  to  SepUmber  30, 18G4.  Cr. 

To  Expenses  as  per  County  Book,  By  Board,  Labor,   etc.,  as  per 

which  includes  all  Fuel  used,  $23,436  30  County  Book, $433  51 

Expenses  in  Brush  Department,     2,101  83  Sale  of  Brushes,  Clothing,  &c.,  20,135  16 

OuUide  Labor, 2,893  00        Shoe-making, 821  27 

Materials  for  Brushes  and  Labor  for  American  Whip  Co.,       451  30 

Clothing, 8,386  82 

Total  Expenses,    .    .     S36,817  95 

21,841  24 

Net  Expense,  .    .    .     $14,976  71 


Total  Credits,  .    .    .     $21,841  24 


Assuming  this  Statement  to  be  correct,  the  cost  of  the  prison 
to  the  County  was  $14,976.71  as  here  given,  but  deducting  the 
amount  received  for  board,  and  making  the  prison  labor  debtor 
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for  all  its  expenses  ($13,381.65),  and  creditor  by  all  sales,  &c., 
($21,407.73),  the  true  value  of  the  earnings  seems  to  be 
$8,026.08,  or  $13.18  more  than  my  Table  gave.  Subtracting 
this  sum  from  $23,436.30 — the  genuine  prison  expenses — we 
have  the  balance  against  the  prison^  which  is  $15,410.22,  instead 
of  $28,154.26,  the  amount  given  in  the  Table.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  an  average  weekly  cost  of  $3.47,  the  Cambridge  Prison 
really  shows  a  cost  of  only  $1.90,  while  the  average  cost  for 
the  whole  State  becomes  only  $3.22,  instead  of  $3.43.  Had 
the  error  been  brought  to  my  notice  sooner,  I  would  gladly 
have  corrected  it  in  the  Special  Report. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  mistakes  are  not  made  in  the  Returns 
for  1865.  Thfit  for  Cambridge  contained  one  of  the  opposite 
kind,  but,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harrington,  the  Clerk 
there,  it  has  been  corrected.  The  Statement  for  this  year, 
corresponding  to  that  furnished  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Uousb  op  Correction  in  Account, 
Dr.  From  Oct.  1, 1864,  to  Sept.  30, 1865.  Cr. 


To  House  of  Correction,  exclusive 
of  Brush  Department,  expen- 
ses of  all  kinds,  ....     $25,473  42 
Brush  Department, — 
Paid  for  Labor,       ....     3,854  66 
"    as  perExpense  Account,     1,868  58 
"    for  Stock, 6,040  81 


$37,237  47 
22,335  48 


By  Cash  received  of  towns,  for 

Board, S205  82 

For  Board  of  U.  S.  Prisoners, .  746  28 

Offal  Sold, 127  95 

Kags  and  Barrels, 32  10 

Sales  of  Brushes, 18,579  57 

•*     "  Clothing, 1,785  00 

"     "  Shoemaking,     ...  54126 

••     "  Whip-making,.    .    .  317  50 

$22,335  48 


Net  Expense,  .    .    .     $14,90199 

Here  again,  the  balance  against  the  County  is  $14,901.99, 
while  the  balance  against  the  prison  is  $15,854.09  ;  the  earn- 
ings of  prison  labor  being  $9,459.28 ;  the  proceeds  of  petty 
sales  being  $160.05 ;  and  the  actual  prison  expenses  $25,- 
473.42.  In  the  Table  I  have  inserted  the  latter  sum,  instead 
of  $37,237.47,  and  I  have  called  the  "balance  against  the 
prison "  $15,854.09 ;  which  gives  an  average  weekly  cost  of 
$2.40. 
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Mistakes  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  vexatious,  but  apparently 
unavoidable,  until  there  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
prison  questions,  and  a  real  desire  to  answer  them  correctly. 
In  the  Appendix  I  have  given  the  last  year's  Table  with  the 
necessary  alterations. 

(Comparative  Expense  of  the  County  Prisons. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  great  diversity  exists  between  the 
expenditures  and  the  earnings  of  the  diflFerent  prisons  when 
compared  with  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  each.  The 
total  expenditure  rises  a  little  above  that  of  last  year,  while  the 
average  number  in  all  the  County  Prisons  is  much  less.  To 
show  precisely  what  the  diversity  of  cost  is  between  the  several 
prisons,  I  annex  a  Table  of  the  more  important  items,  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  average  number  in  each  prison.  By  this 
it  will  appear  that  the  average  weekly  cost  in  the  more  expen- 
sive prisons — that  is,  some  of  the  smaller  ones — .ranges  much 
higher  than  last  year,  while  in  some  it  is  much  less.  On  the 
whole,  tlio  average  weekly  cost  is  greater  than  last  year,  chiefly 
because  the  average  number  is  less.  But  there  has  been  an 
advance  of  nearly  $10,000  in  the  expenditure  for  provisions, 
while  the  earnings  have  not  very  much  increased. 

The  remaining  statistics  of  the  County  Prisons  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  where  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons confined  in  them  is  fast  increasing.  The  minimum  of 
such  persons  was  reached  about  the  1st  of  April  last,  and  it 
may  be  that  so  small  a  number  as  was  then  found  in  prison 
may  not  again  be  reached  for  many  years,  if  ever. 
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8&16.5 
4.31.4 

4.89.0 
8.52.3 

3.29.3 
2.10.6 
18.97.1 
4.84.0 
5.97.7 
3.10.3 
6.66.(! 

ill 

$424.60.5 
22432.1 
254.30.4 
443.47.4 

171.27.8 
112.65.7 
980.50.5 
251.08.3 
310.81.9 
104.48.8 
294.61.9 
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118.05.9 
30.33.5 

17.20.6 
25.08.7 

11.00.0 
14.85.9 
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$158.16.3 
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Barnstable  Jail  and  IIouso  of  Correclion, 
Lenox  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
New  Bedford  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 

Taunton  Jail 

Edgartown  Jail," 

Ipswich  IIouso  of  Correction, . 

Salem  Jail 

Springfield  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
Northampton  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
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in. — The  State  Prison. 

After  the  long  account  of  this  ancient  prison  which  I  gave 
in  my  first  Report,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  it. 
One  or  two  errors  in  that  account  may  be  corrected,  and  some 
additional  facts  noted  down. 

The  date  of  commencing  the  State  Prison  should  have  been 
1800,  for  although  it  was  not  opened  until  1805,  yet  the  earlier 
date  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  only  since  October  3d,  1828,  howover,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  this  Prison  has  been  of  much  value,  except  in  the 
way  of  warning ;  for  that  is  the  date  of  its  opening  under 
the  Auburn  System,  which,  with  many  modifications,  is  still 
followed  there. 

The  Charlestown  System, 

What  these  modifications  are,  cannot  be  precisely  told  in 
words,  for  in  part  they  are  occasioned  by  a  different  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  oSicers  towards  the  convicts  under  their  charge. 
Self-respect  is  fostered  and  encouraged  among  the  convicts  at 
Charlestown.  At  Auburn,  in  the  days  of  Gershom  Powers  and 
Elam  Lynds,  it  was  crushed  and  flogged  out  of  the  convicts. 
"  A  convict's  word  is  never  taken,"  said  Captain  Powers, 
"  even  against  another  convict,  and  much  less  against  an 
officer."  "  Their  every  movement  and  their  whole  demeanor 
are  to  be  in  strict  accordance  to  the  most  perfect  order." 
**  The  keepers  are  to  punish  convicts  for  violation  of  duty  by 
stripes,  which  are  required  to  be  inflicted  with  a  raw  hide 
whip."*  Besides  this,  other  cruel  and  degrading  punishments 
were  in  use,  and  the  dress  of  the  convict  was  a  constant  humil- 
iation. All  this  has  been  changed  at  Charlestown.  The  whip 
is  abandoned,  and  the  prison  dress  is  no  longer  a  motley  garb, 
but  a  plain  working  dress.  Privileges  of  several  kinds  are 
granted  to  the  men,  and  they  have  even  been  indulged  with 
special  holidays,  in  accordance  with  the  judicious  kindness  of 
Captain  Maconochie's  method  at  Norfolk  Island. 

♦  See  "  Report  of  Gershom  Powers,  Agent  and  Keeper  of  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn. 
Made  to  the  Legislature,  January  7, 1828.**  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  128  pages,  containing 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  origifuil  Auburn  System. 
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It  must  be  said,  however,  that  these  changes  take  out  the 
pith  and  point  of  the  Auburn  System.  Silence  is  no  more 
rigorously  observed,  and  all  those  terrible  evils  that  grow  out 
of  one  convict's  winking  to  another,  have  long  since  invaded 
the  prison. 

The  serious  mischief  of  want  of  classification  and  the  facili- 
ties for  contamination  of  the  younger  by  the  older  criminal 
have  a  real  existence  here  nevertheless.  In  spirit  the  oflScers 
are  ready  for  the  Irish  System,  with  all  its  beneficent  appli- 
ances ;  but  those  appliances,  and  the  law  for  them,  are  still 
wanting.  The  new  convict  is  not  taught  the  severities  of  pun- 
ishment by  months  of  solitary  confinement,  even  where  the  law 
allows  it ;  and  the  old  ofiender  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  novice  in  crime.  The  men  have  little  or  no  interest. in 
their  labor,  nor  does  any  part  of  their  earnings  go  to  them- 
selves or  their  families.  They  are  not  regularly  taught  in 
books,  and  their  religious  teaching  is  of  a  formal  and  stated 
kind.     I  believe  it  possible  to  change  all  this  for  the  better. 


Provisions  of  the  Law. 

To  exhibit  the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  regards  the  con- 
victs in  this  Prison,  will  be  of  service  to  such  as  are  not  famil- 
iar with  it.  I  quote  from  Chapters  179  and  180  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  1860 ;  since  which  year,  although  several  Acts  have 
been  passed  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  Prison,  there  has 
been  no  material  change  in  the  other  respects. 

[A]     Solitary  Imprisonment,  Separation,  etc. 

[Chapter  179.] 

Sect.  41.     The  warden,  with  the  consent  of  one  or  more  of  the 
inspectors,  may,  for  such  time  as  they  deem  necessary  to  produce  pen- 
itence, or  so  long  as  they  think  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  good^ 
order  and  discipline,  confine  to  solitary  labor  such  convicts  as  are  obsti- 
nate and  refractory. 

Sect.  42.  Convicts  against  whom  the  punishment  of  solitary  impris- 
onment is  awarded  by  sentence  of  court,  or  who  are  subjected  to  it  for 
violating  any  of  the  niles  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  shall  be  confined 
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in  one  of  the  solitary  cells,  and  during  such  confinement  shall  be  fed 
with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  the  physician  of  the  prison  certifies  to 
the  warden  that  their  health  requires  other  diet. 

Sect.  44.  No  communication  shall  be  allowed  between  the  convicts 
and  any  person  without  the  prison.  They  shall  be  confined  in  separate 
cells  in  the  night  time,  and  in  the  day  time  all  intercourse  between  them 
shall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be  prevented. 

Sect.  45.  The  inspectors  and  wardens  may  make  such  regulations 
as  they  think  necessary  or  expedient  in  relation  to  interviews  of  the 
•convicts  with  their  friends  from  without  the  prison ;  during  whicli  inter- 
views the  convicts  and  persons  in  communication  with  tliem  shall  be 
under  the  eye  of  the  warden,  or  of  some  officer  of  the  prison  designated 
by  him. 

Sect.  46.  The  warden  may  at  such  times  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  he  deems  expedient,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspectors,  make 
known  to  the  convicts  the  whole  or  parts  of  any  communication  received 
by  him  from  their  friends  wdthout  the  prison,  and  he  may  in  like  manner 
make  kno^vn  to  their  friends  communications  made  to  him  by  prisoners. 


[B.]     Discipline,  Labor,  Diet,    Ventilation,  etc. 

Sect.  38.  The  warden  and  all  officers  of  the  prison  shall  treat  the 
convicts  with  kindness,  so  long  as  they  merit  such  treatment  by  their 
obedience,  industry,  and  good  conduct. 

Sect.  39.  All  necessary  means  shall  be  used,  under  the  direction  of 
the  warden,  to  maintain  order  in  the  prison,  enforce  obedience,  suppress 
insurrection,  and  prevent  escapes,  for  which  purpose  he  may  at  all  times 
require  the  aid  and  utmost  exertions  of  all  the  officers  of  the  institution, 
the  inspectors,  chaplain,  and  physician  excepted. 

Sect.  40.  Convicts  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  in 
the  prison  shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  but 
no  convict  shall  be  Employed  in  engraving  or  printing  of  any  kind. 

Sect.  59.  The  warden  and  inspectors  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  coimcil,  make  such  regulations  in  regard  to  the  rations, 
clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  convicts,  as  the  liealth,  well  being,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  convict  require ;  but  all  diet,  rations,  elotliing,  beds 
and  bedding  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
sustenance  and  cbmfort  of  the  convicts.  No  intoxicating  liquore  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  convicts. 

Sect.  60.  The  subsistence  and  diet  of  the  convicts  in  the  hospital 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  physician  ;  but  for  all  articles  of  com- 
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fort  or  indulgence,  not  included  in  his  regular  hospital  rations,  his  order 
therefore  shall  be  in  WTiting,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  week. 

Sect.  61.  The  warden  and  inspectors  may  make  such  variations  or 
additions  in  relation  to  the  rations,  clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  convicts, 
as  the  circumstances  of  each  convict  may  require. 

Sect.  62.  The  prison  shall  be  suitably  and  sufficiently  ventilated, 
and  each  prisoner  shall  have  a  weekly  bath  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  which 
shall  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  imless,  by  reason  of 
sickness  of  any  prisoner,  such  bath  may  be  hurtful  or  dangerous. 


[C."|     Lunatics  in  the  State  Prison. 
[Chapter  180.] 

Sect.  1.  The  physician  of  the  state  prison,  as  chairman,  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  limatic  hospitals,  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  convicts  in  said  prison,  alleged  to  be 
insane.  Each  commissioner  shall  receive  for  his  services  in  such 
capacity,  his  travelling  expenses,  and  three  dollars  a  day  for  each  day 
he  is  so  employed,  which  shall  be  charged  to  the  prison. 

Sect.  2.  When  a  convict  in  the  prison  appears  to  be  insane,  the 
warden  or  inspectors  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  chairman  of  said 
commission,  who  shall  forth^vith  notify  the  members  thereof  to  meet  at 
the  prison. 

Sect.  3.  The  commission  sliall  investigate  the  case,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  them,  the  convict  has  become  insane,  and  his 
removal  would  be  expedient,  they  shall  so  report,  with  their  reasons,  to 
a  judge  of  the  superior  court ;  who  shall  forthwith  issue  his  warrant, 
under  the  seal  of  that  court,  directed  to  the  warden,  authorizing  him  to 
remove  the  convict  to  one  of  the  state  Imiatic  hospitals ;  there  to  be 
kept  till,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and  trustees  thereof,  he 
may  be  recomraittedy  consistently  with  liis  health.  The  superintendent 
when  so  satisfied  shall  certify  the  fact  of  such  restoration  upon  the  war- 
rant, and  give  notice  to  the  warden,  who  shall  thereupon  cause  the 
convict  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  prison,  tlierc  to  remain  pursuant  to  his 
original  sentence,  computing  the  time  of  his  confinement  in  the  hospital 
as  part  of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 

[D.]      Conditional  Remission,  Instruction,  etc. 

[Chapter  179.] 
Sect.  51.     The  warden  sliall  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  each 
convict,  and  for  each  month  that  a  convict  appears  by  such  record  to 
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have  faithfully  observed  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison,  and 
not  to  have  been  subjected  to  punishment,  there  shall,  with  the  consent 
of  the  governor  and  council,  be  deducted  from  the  term  or  terms  of  his 
sentence,  as  follows :  from  a  term  of  less  than  three  years,  one  day ;  from 
a  term  of  three,  and  less  than  seven  years,  two  days ;  fix)m  a  term  of 
seven,  and  less  than  ten  years,  four  days ;  from  a  term  of  ten  years  or 
more,  five  days. 

Sect.  52.  Said  record  and  scale  of  deduction,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  warden  to  the  governor  and  council  when 
required  by  them,  that  the  same  may  be  considered  in  the  exercise  of 
such  executive  clemency  on  behalf  of  any  convict,  as  they  may  deem 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  prison,  and  promotive  of  the  reforma- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  con\icts. 

Sect.  43.  The  warden,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspectors,  may  cause 
a  Sabbath  school  to  be  maintained  in  the  prison,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  convicts  in  their  religious  duties,  and  permit  such  persons  as  they 
deem  suitable  to  attend  the  same  as  instructors,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  inspectors  may  establish.  And  the  warden  and 
inspectors  may  furnish  suitable  instruction  in  reading  and  >\Titing,  for 
one  hour  each  evening,  except  Sundays,  to  all  such  prisoners  as  may  be 
benefited  thereby,  and  desu-ous  to  receive  the  same. 

[E.]     Patronage  of  Discharged  Convicts, 

Sect.  G3.  The  warden  may  pay  to  any  convict  leaving  the  prison, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  by  good  conduct  deserves  the  same,  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  five  dollars,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  prison ;  and  no  convict 
shall  leave  the  prison  without  being  furnished  with  decent  clotliing. 

Sect.  64.  The  governor,  with  advice  of  the  coimcil,  may  appoint 
an  agent,  to  hold  office  until  another  is  appointed  in  his  place,  who  shall 
counsel  and  advise,  and  when  and  as  he  deems  proper  and  expedient, 
furnish  with  clothing,  board,  and  tools  suitable  for  their  employment, 
such  discharged  convicts  as  may  seek  his  aid ;  and  shall  take  measures 
to  procure  employment  for  such  of  them  as  may  desire  it,  by  corres- 
ponding with  persons  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  with 
benevolent  persons  and  associations. 

Sect.  65.  The  office  of  the  agent  shall  be  located  either  in  Charles- 
town  or  Boston. 

Sect.  66.  He  shall  keep  an  accoimt  of  the  moneys  expended  by  him 
for  the  rent  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  liis  office,  for  correspondence 
and  travel  to  procure  employment  for  discharged  convicts ;  for  furnishing 
the  clothing,  board,  and  tools  required  of  him  by  law ;    and  for  convey- 
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ing  discharged  convicts  to  their  homes  or  places  of  employment,  when 
he  deem  it  proper  to  pay  therefor,  which  being  approved  by  the  auditor 
of  accounts,  the  governor  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  treasury  therefor.  But  the  whole  amount  so  paid  for 
such  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  in  one  year. 

Sect.  67.  The  warden  may,  in  his  discretion,  pay  to  said  agent 
such  sums  of  money,  as  he  is  authorized  by  section  sixty-three  to  pay 
to  convicts.  The  agent  shall  expend  what  he  thus  receives  for  the 
benefit  of  such  convicts,  and  account  therefor  to  the  auditor. 


Statistics  since  1828. 

The  industry  of  Mr.  Haynes,  the  present  Warden,  has  this 
year  collected  many  curious  statistics  of  the  Charlestown  Prison 
since  1828,  some  of  which  I  will  quote  from  his  Annual  Report, 
and  add  others. 

The  whole  number  received  since  October  3,  1828,  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  up  to  October  1, 1865,  has  been 
4,960,  or  an  average  of  about  125  in  a  year,  after  deducting 
the  prisoners  in  confinement,  October,  1828. 

Of  these,  3,674,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  have  been  discharged 
at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence ;  while  643,  or  about  one- 
eighth,  have  been  pardoned,  169  have  died,  or  nearly  one- 
thirtieth,  and  81,  nearly  one  in  every  sixty,  have  escaped. 

Of  the  4,960,  379  were  still  in  confinement  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1865,  and  of  the  whole  number,  456,  or  nearly  ten 
per  cent,  were  second  comers.  Of  the  643  pardoned,  seven 
only  have  been  re-committed. 

The  number  of  life  sentences  has  been  183,  or  nearly  4  per 
cent. ;  but  of  these  only  28  have  died  in  prison  and  only  40 
still  remain  ;  so  that  115  have  either  been  pardoned  or  removed. 
Of  the  143  who  have  left  the  Prison,  95,  or  two-thirds,  have 
been  pardoned  while  under  sentence  for  life.  Of  those  removed, 
several  have  probably  been  sent  to  Lunatic  Hospitals,  having 
become  insane.  The  average  length  of  sentence  for  the  whole 
number  received  has  been  3.57  years.  The  average  number 
for  the  whole  37  years  has  been  about  360 ;  for  the  year  1864-6 
it  has  been  almost  exactly  the  same,  or  359.2. 
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The  expenses  of  the  Prison,  over  and  above  its  earnings,  have 
been  for  this  period,  $157,224.48,  an  average  annual  deficit  of 
$4,249.31.  Dividing  this  by  the  constant  average,  360,  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  supporting  each  of 
these  4,960  men  has  been  $11.80,  or  22J  cents  a  week.  For  the 
last  year,  the  deficit  has  been  $22,164.75,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  $1.19. 

The  whole  Expenses  of  the  Prison  for  the  last  year  have  been 
$84,965.86,  divided  as  follows  :— 

For  Salaries,  .  •  .  .  .  $27,735  27 
Provisions,  .  .  *  .  .  .  25,526  16 
Clothing  and  Bedding, .         .         .  9,769  23 

The  Receipts  have  been  $62,801.11 ;  classified  as  follows : — 

From  Labor  of  Convicts,      .         .         .      $61,573  36 
Visitors,  etc.,      ....  1,227  75 

The  Prison  Labor. 

The  unfavorable  prison  contracts,  referred  to  in  my  last 
year's  Report,  have,  in  part,  been  cancelled,  and  the  new  rates 
for  the  labor  of  prisoners  come  nearer  to  a  fair  valuation  of 
their  earnings.  When  last  visited  by  me,  there  were  379  pris- 
oners in  confinement,  of  whom  314  were  found  at  work  on 
contract  labor ;  150  of  these  were  employed  in  the  various 
furniture  shops,  at  the  rate  oi  fifty  cents  a  day, — the  common 
wages  of  workmen  of  the  same  skill,  outside  the  prison,  being 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day.  In  the  various  shops  for  metal 
working,  81  prisoners  were  at  work  for  83  cents  a  day ;  in  the 
whip  shop  52  were  employed  at  77  cents  a  day ;  and  in  the 
brush  shop,  31  were  at  work  at  $1  a  day. 

The  total  earnings  for  the  day  were  therefore  about  $213; 
which,  if  continued  through  the  year — allowing  300  working 
days — would  give  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  $64,000.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  these  rates  should  not  be  increased  during 
the  year  which  is  to  come,  provided  the  conti^cts  will  allow  the 
Inspectors  to  terminate  them,  on  suitable  notice. 
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It  is  deemed  best  by  the  present  government  of  the  Prison  to 
let  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  contractors,  and  perhaps  in 
the  long  rdn  it  is  so.  But  the  deficit  in  two  successive  years 
has  never  been  so  great,  even  under  the  most  disastrous  opera- 
tion of  the  opposite  system  of  labor,  as  in  the  last  two  years, 
when  it  has  amounted  to  about  $50,000.  This  has  happened,  too, 
at  a  time  when  labor  has  been  in  great  demand,  and  almost  all 
manufactured  articles  have  commanded  a  ready  sale.  Could 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  at  Charlestown  have  been  paid  for  at 
the  average  rate  of  a  dollar  per  day,  which  certainly  is  not 
high,  as  wages  now  stand,  the  earnings  of  the  Prison  in  the  year 
past  would  have  more  than  paid  all  the  expenses.  These  facts 
are  not  mentioned  to  the  discredit  of  the  Prison  authorities, 
who,  it  may  be,  had  no  option  in  the  matter.  But  they  ought 
to  be  considered  by  you,  Gentlemen,  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
people.  The  labor  of  convicts,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  in  a 
community  where  Labor  controls  the  market,  ought  to  earn 
their  support,  and  it  is  not  a  mercenary  spirit  which  requires 
them  to  do  so. 


Officers  of  the  Prison. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
employees,  and  their  respective  salaries,  as  furnished  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Prison,  Mr.  Peirce : — 

List  of  Officers  and  their  Salaries  in  the  Charlestown 

Prison. 


NAMES. 

DCTT. 

SALARY. 

Anthony  S.  Morss, 
Estes  Howe, 
Edwin  Walden,   . 
Gideon  Haynes,  . 
Benjamin  L.  Maybew, . 
William  Peirce,    . 
George  J.  Carleton,     « 

Inspector, 
(( 

Warden, 
Deputy- Warden, 
Clerk, 
Chaplain, 

• 
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The  statistics  concerning  admissions,  discharges,  crimes,  etc., 
for  the  past  year,  may  be  found  in  the  Prison  Tables  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Appendix.  I  would  refer  you  also,  Gentle- 
men, to  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  and  of  the  Warden,  which 
contain  much  that  is  truly  important,  to  all  who  would  under- 
stand the  management  and  results  of  our  State  Prison. 


Chapter  II. — Reformatories. 

I  have  divided  our  Prisons  into  three  main  classes,  according 
as  they  are  supported  by  municipalities,  by  counties,  or  by  the 
State.  Our  Reformatories  are  included  in /our  classes,  namely, 
Prix^ate^  Municipal^  County  and  State  Refbrmatories.  Of  these 
the  Private  and  the  Municipal  were  earliest  established ;  those 
for  the  Counties  as  yet  have  only  a  prospective  existence,  being 
provided  for  by  law,  but  not  established  ;  those  maintained  by 
the  State  were  enumerated  and  described  at  length  in  my  first 
Annual  Report. 

I. — Private  Reformatories. 

The  oldest  institution  of  this  class  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  is  the  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School^  now  located  on  Thompson's  Island  in  Dorchester 
Bay.  Originally  this  institution  was  called  The  Boston  Asylum 
for  Indigent  Boys;  it  was  proposed  in  1813,  incorporated  in 
1814,  and  went  into  active  operation  at  a  time  when  the  popu- 
lation of  Boston  was  only  about  40,000.  It  was  not  originally, 
nor  is  it  now,  technically  speaking,  a  Reformatory ;  yet  from 
its  very  beginning  it  has  served  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
a  Reformatory — namely,  to  restrain  neglected  children  from 
vicious  courses  by  a  judicious  system .  of  education.  In  this 
work  it  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Female  Asylum,  founded 
in  1800,  which  performed  a  like  service  for  girls  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  seems  to  have  virtually  ceased  its  operations. 

In  1831,  the  funds  of  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys 
became  so  insufficient,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public 
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to  sustain  the  institution.  About  the  same  time  the  public 
were  also  urged  to  establish  a  Farm  School,  an  earnest  appeal 
on  this  subject  having  been  put  forth  by  Judge  Jackson,  Rev. 
Joseph  Tuckerman,  and  others.  As  a  result,  the  island  where 
the  Farm  School  now  is  was  bought  in  1833,  and  a  year  or  two 
later  the  boys  at  the  Asylum  in  Salem  Street  were  transferred 
to  the  new  institution,  and  the  two  charities  were  united  in 
one,  as  they  have  remained  to  the  present  day.  For  thirty 
years,  therefore,  the  institution  on  Thompson's  Island  has 
existed  in  very  nearly  its  present  form.  As  stated  in  my 
Annual  Report  of  last  year,  the  State  Reform  School  is  an  oflF- 
shoot  of  the  Farm  School ;  the  connection  of  General  Lyman 
with  both  being  the  promoting  cause  of  the  early  success  of  the 
Westborough  School. 

The  class  of  children  for  which  the  Farm  School  was  intended 
is  thus  depicted  in  Judge  Jackson's  Report,  (1832.) 

"  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  children  in  this  city,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  who  are  growing  up  in  idleness  and  hasten- 
ing to  crime ;  and  for  whose  rescue  no  adequate  or  appropriate  means 
are  yet  provided.  These  children  are  generally  recognized  and  easily 
detected  as  truants  from  our  public  schools,  and  are  such  as  we  meet 
constantly  in  our  streets  and  on  our  wharves,  where  they  pass  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  stubborn  vagrancy.  Some  of  them  are  orphans,  in 
whom  httle  interest  is  felt  by  the  poor  and  miserable  connections,  on 
whom  they  hang  as  a  heavy  burthen.  Some  are  the  children  of  widows, 
whose  time  is  so  filled  with  labor  to  procure  a  mere  subsistence,  that 
their  sons,  still  more  than  their  daughters,  are  unavoidably  neglected, 
and  at  seven,  or  even  six  years  old,  become  unmanageable.  Some, 
having  lost  their  mothers,  are  left  to  the  care  of  fathers,  whose  means 
and  opportunities  for  domestic  control  are  less  effectual  than  those  of 
widows.  Some  have  intemperate  or  profligate  parents,  and  suffer,  of 
course,  from  the  disorder  and  misery  to  which  they  were  bom.  And 
some  are  children  of  the  ignorant,  inefficient  and  helpless,  who  seem, 
almost  from  nature,  iacapable  of  fulfilling  discreetly  the  commonest 
duties  of  life.  But  aU  of  them,  from  these  and  other  causes,  co-e  daily 
and  hourly  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice,  and  growing  up  in  idle  and 
ruinous  habits,  from  which,  perhaps  a  few  may,  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances, be  reclaimed  before  they  arrive  at  manhood,  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  will  be  hurried  to  an  early  death,  the  victims  of  intem- 
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perance  and  want,  or  live  on  only  to  prey  upon  the  community,  fill  our 
Almshouses  and  Prisons,  and  increase  the  burthens  and  crimes  of  the 
State." 

The  managers  of  the  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  had  already, 
in  1831,  thus  defined  the  character  of  their  institution  : — 

"  The  objects  of  this  charity  are  almost  exclusively  orphans  in  the 
city,  who  are  received  at  the  early  age  of  five  or  six.  In  no  cases  are 
children  admitted  into  the  Asylum  but  under  circumstances  of  well 
ascertained  necessity,  and  when  their  friends  are  utterly  unable  to  sup- 
port them.  They  remain  imder  the  tuition  of  the  Matron  and  Instruct- 
ress until  of  proper  age,  when  they  enter  the  public  schools  ;  at  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  they  are  bound  out  to  farmers  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  This  course  has  been  found  productive  of  the  best  results, 
and  there  have  been  but  very  few  exceptions  to  its  adoption. 

"  The  character  and  situation  of  those  to  whom  the  boys  are  appren- 
ticed, are  made  the  subject  of  particular  inquiry,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  selectmen  and  clergymen  of  the  town  where  they  may  live,  is 
required  as  to  their  fitness  to  take  charge  of  them ;  they  are  obhged  to 
continue  their  instruction  in  reading,  writmg,  arithmetic,  and  in  Christian 
morals  and  religion." 

The  number  of  boys  received,  up  to  1831,  had  been  146,  of 
whom  94  had  been  apprenticed  and  7  had  died.  Of  the  45 
remaining,  probably  some  were  transferred  to  the  combined 
schools  on  Thompson's  Island  in  1835,  at  which  time  50  boys 
were  received  from  the  Asylum.  Of  the  whole  number  received 
at  the  Asylum  from  1814  to  1835  I  find  no  record  ;  it  was  prob- 
ably about  200,  including  the  50  just  mentioned. 

In  1846  it  was  proposed  by  General  Lyman,  then  President 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Farm  School,  that  its  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing boys  should  be  increased,  and  provision  made  for  a  some- 
what different  class  of  boys.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Directors : — 

"  Thompson's  Island  contains,  as  you  are  aware,  140  acres.  The 
present  building  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it ;  but  there  is  an  excellent 
situation,  both  at  the  south  and  north  end,  for  an  institution  each  as 
large  as  the  present,  or  larger  if  required ;  so  that  there  is  abundant 
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room  on  this  island  for  such  boys,  not  only  from  Boston,  but  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  as  may  require,  for  a  great  many  years  to  come, 
the  care  of  a  Farm  School.  In  fact,  the  Island  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain five  hundred  boys  on  a  Farm  School  principle,  with  ample  room  for 
the  separation  or  classification  that  might  be  necessary.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, desirable  not  only  that  this  island  should  now  be  considered  as 
wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  purchased, 
but  that  all  special  arrangements,  entered  into  at  the  present  time, 
should  have  a  reference  to  the  general  and  future  object,  and  should 
make  part  of  a  plan  that  shall  be  accomplished  as  fast  as  the  wants  of 
the  community  may  require  an  enlargement  of  the  school,  or  as  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  the  institution  may  enable  to  meet 
that  demand." 

This  proposition  was  not  accepted  by  the  Directors,  and, 
(perhaps  in  consequence,)  General  Lyman  directed  his  munifi- 
cence towards  the  State  institution  at  Westborough. 

In  1849,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  latter,  George  Bcmis, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Farm  School  Directors,  thus  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  the  two  Reformatories  : —  . 


"  In  the  first  place,  ours  is  not  a  criminal  or  a  penal  establishment. 
Though  the  boys  received  into  it  are  frequently  in  tlie  way  of  becoming 
subjects  of  the  law,  if  allowed  to  go  much  further  in  their  coui'se,  yet  no 
complaint  or  adjudication,  nothing  partakhig  of  the  legal  taint  of  a  coh- 
viction,  is  a  prerequisite  to  their  admission.  Herein  we  differ  from 
two  of  the  institutions  above  alluded  to,  the  House  of  Ref(jrniation, 
and  the  State  Reform  School,  and  advantageously  differ.  The  legal 
taint  alluded  to  is  yet  an  important  item  in  general  estimation  ;  though 
the  laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  wisely  attempting  to  break  it  down. 
A  boy  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  Farm  School,  is  not  spokeu  of  as 
going  to,  or  coming  from  a  place  of  pimishment,  whereas,  even  if  he  be 
no  worse,  a  commitment  to  the  other  institutions  named  carries  with  it  a 
higher  imputation  of  guilt.  By  a  recent  Act,  the  attempt  to  legislate 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  the  Courts  are 
authorized  to  commit  to  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation  (and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Lowell  House  of  Reformation,  established  in  1845,)  any 
minors  under  sixteen  who  live  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  and  whose 
parents  neglect  to  provide  suitable  employment  for,  or  to  exercise 
salutary  control  over  them." 
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Mr.  Bemis  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Farm  School  not  only 
prevents  crime,  but  prevents  the  necessity  of  preventing  crime. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Westborough  School,  the 
Farm  School  has  attracted  less  of  the  public  attention,  although 
it  has  not  failed  to  perform  its  assigned  work.  I  have  therefore 
felt  it  proper  to  speak  thus  fully  of  its  history  and  purposes. 
It  has  filled  an  important  place,  and  its  own  peculiar  work  has 
been  done  with  success.  It  remains  as  it  began,  a  strictly  pri- 
vate institution,  having  never,  I  believe,  received  aid  from 
the  city  or  the  State.  I  shall  refer  to  it  again  in  speaking 
collectively  of  the  Private  Charities. 

Other  Private  Reformatories. 

These  are  not  numerous,  although  there  are  many  Orphan 
Asylums  and  Schools  for  poor  children,  which,  in  some  degree, 
perform  the  office  of  Reformatories.  Of  such  a  description  was 
the  Boston  Female  Asylum^  which  was  foonded  about  1800 ; 
and  to  this  class  belongs  the  Industrial  School  at  Dorchester. 
An  instance  of  a  private  Reformatory,  strictly  speaking,  is  that 
established  in  1864  at  Pine  Farm  in  West  Newton,  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  The  buildings  there  are  large  enough  for 
thirty  boys,  and  they  usually  contain  about  that  number, 
who  are  taken  from  the  Suffolk  Jail,  from  the  streets,  etc.,  in 
Boston.  They  are  taught  in  books  and  in  work,  and,  after  a 
brief  residence  at  the  School,  are  indentured  or  given  in 
adoption. 

The  above  mentioned  institution  is  designed  solely  for  Boston 
vagrants  and  neglected  children.  A  similar  institution  has  been 
incorporated  in  Salem  for  the  vicious  and  neglected  children  of 
that  city.  It  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  and  now  possesses  a  fund  of  many  thousand  dollars ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  receive  inmates. 

The  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners^  at  Dedham, 
is  a  private  reformatory  for  adults.  Properly  speaking,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  Female  Refuges  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  should  be  reckoned  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
prison  system  like  those.  It  does  a  good  work,  which  ought  to 
be  extended  as  fast  as  possible. 
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It  appears  to  mo  desirable  that  Private  Reformatories  should 
be  increased  and  encouraged  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  They 
furnish  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  meeting  the  difficult 
question  of  juvenile  crime.  In  England,  they  have  been  of 
great  service,  and  are  supported  in  part  by  the  Government, 
which  pays  six  shillings  a  week  for  every  child  sent  to  them  by 
a  court. 

II. — Municipal  Reformatories. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  Massachu- 
setts is  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation,  established  at  South 
Boston  in  1827  ;  next  in  order  comes  the  Lowell  Reform  School, 
which  was  proposed  in  1845  and  opened  in  1851.  Of  these  two 
institutions,  as  types  of  a  class,  I  shall  speak  with  some  detail. 

The  Boston  House  of  Reformation. 

The  Boston  House  of  Reformation  was  modelled  after  the 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  and  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Court  in  1826.  In  the  following  year  the  city  gave  permission 
to  use  the  buildings  erected  for  a  House  of  Correction  at  South 
Boston,  and  they  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  children  in 
June,  1827.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  received,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom now,  but  the  number  of  girls  was  small  in  comparison, 
never  rising  above  a  quarter  part,  and  sometimes  falling  below 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
instit'    on. 

The  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Reformation  have  been  varied  ; 
it  being  sometimes  in  high  esteem  as  a  place  for  educating 
neglected  children  and  preventing  crime  ;  and  at  other  times,  a 
source  of  dissensions  in  the  city  government,  and  the  community 
in  general.  The  first  permanent  Superintendent,  Rev.  E.  M. 
P.  Wells,  was  censured  by  some  in  1832-3  for  regarding  too 
little  the  education  of  his  pupils.  In  1831  an  effort  had  been 
made  (on  the  memorial  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  then  a  member  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee,)  to  change  the  House  of  Refor- 
mation into  a  Farm  School ;  but  no  result  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed. In  1833,  the  building  occupied  being  taken  for  its 
original  purpose — a  House  of  Correction — the  children  of  the 
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House  of  Reformation  were  taken  temporarily  to  Fort  Warren. 
Tliey  were  then  brought  back  and  placed  in  a  wing  of  the 
House  of  Correction  ;  but  this  proving  a  bad  locality,  in  1834-5 
another  building  was  provid^,  in  which  the  pupils  were  sepa- 
rately instructed  and  employed  until  1841,  when  the  House  of 
Industry  and  the  House  of  Reformation  were  united  under  one 
government  at  South  Boston.  After  the  building  of  the  City 
Almshouse  at  Deer  Island  in  1851,  a  branch  of  the  House  of 
Industry  was  established  there,  and  finally,  in  1858  the  whole 
institution,  together  with  the  House  of  Reformation,  was 
removed  from  South  Boston  to  Deer  Island,  where  it  now  is. 
During  a  portion  of  the  last  thirty  years  another  institution, 
the  Boylston  Asylum  or  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  has  likewise 
been  connected  with  the  House  of  Reformation  ;  but  not  for 
some  years  past. 

The  House  of  Reformation,  however,  at  present  contains 
more  children  than  were  ever  united  in  it  and  the  Boylston 
School ;  although  it  is  now  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  Truants,  under  the  law  of  1862.  The 
average  number  for  the  past  year  has  been  upward  of  200. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  changes  which  this 
institution  has  undergone,  during  the  forty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, have  not  all  been  favorable  to  its  efficiency ;  and  they 
'have  introduced  the  greatest  fluctuations  into  its  statistics. 
Between  1827  and  1833,  the  average  number  of  inmates  seems 
to  have  been  considerably  greater  than  from  1833  to  1841, 
when  it  was  united  with  the  House  of  Industry.  While  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Wells,  complaint  was  made  that  the  children 
were  not  sufficiently  taught  in  books ;  but  during  the  same 
period,  the  moral  results  of  the  system  pursued  are  said  to  have 
been  better  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  Respecting  this,  I 
cannot  speak  with  confidence ;  but  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
years  following  1835,  up  to- 1847,  the  expenses  of  the  support 
and  instruction  of  the  children  were  very  small,  being,  in  some 
years,  less  than  $5,000,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the  City 
Auditor. 

The  income  from  labor  was,  at  this  time,  considerable,  and, 
for  the  four  years,  1839-1842,  amounted  to  $5,557.10,  although 
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the  average  number  of  inmates  at  that  time  was  less  thaA  150. 
During  the  five  years  succeeding,  1843-1847,  the  income  of 
the  combined  Houses  of  Industry  and  Reformation,  amounted 
to  more  than  half  the  expenses;  the  former  sum  being 
$81,945.99,  and  the  latter  $#5,109.72;  so  that  the  net 
expenses  averaged  only  about  $15,000  a  year,  of  which  not 
more  than  a  third  part  should  be  set  down  to  the  House 
of  Reformation.  For  the  past  two  years  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  House  of  Reformation  have  averaged  about  $30,000,  as 
well  as  they  can  be  made  out  from  the  expenses  of  the  three- 
fold establishment,  (Almshouse,  House  of  Industry,  and  House 
of  Reformation,)  at  Deer  Island.  In  1864  these  expenses  were 
upwards  of  $32,000,  and  in  1865  about  $27,000,  for  that  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  who  were  in  the  House  of  Reformation. 
This  gives,  in  round  numbers,  an  average  weekly  cost  of  a  little 
less  than  three  dollars. 

Instruction,  Mode  of  Life,  etc.,  of  the  Pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  House  of  Reformation,  both  boys  and  girls, 
are  in  school  a  part  of  the  day,  and  at  work  the  rest.  The 
older  boys  attend  school  only  six  months  in  the  year,  but  the 
girls  and  smaller  boys  have  a  permanent  school.  The  whole 
number  of  schools  is  four,  one  for  the  girls  and  three  for  the 
boys;  which  gives  an  average  of  about  fifty  to  each  school.^ 
The  instruction  given  does  not  seem  to  be  so  thorough  as  that 
at  Westborough  and  Lancaster. 

Until  lately,  the  boys  and  girls  were  all  in  the  main  building, 
although  separate  from  each  other,  and  from  the  paupers  and 
convicts  in  the  Almshouse  and  House  of  Industry ;  within  the 
last  year,  however,  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Moriarty 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  girls,  about  thirty  in 
number,  who  form  a  family  similar  to  those  at  Lancaster. 

The  boys,  from  175  to  225,  still  occupy  a  part  of  the  main 
building.  They  dine  together  in  a  large  hall,  and  sleep  in 
large  dormitories;  the  Congregate  System  being  necessarily 
adopted.  Besides  the  work  appertaining  to  the  institution, 
they  are  employed  on  the  farm,  which  is  about  180  acres  in 
extent.    Their  labor  does  not  bring  in  much  money,  and  their 
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average  earnings  are  probably  less  than  those  of  the  boys  at 
Westborough. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  is  good,  and  it  is  well  heated, 
and  well  kept ;  consequently  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  excel- 
lent, and  they  suffer  little  from  ophthalmic  disease,  which  so 
infests  congregations  of  children.  The  discipline  appears  to 
be  strict,  and  all  the  arrangements  methodical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  connection  of  this  institu- 
tion with  a  prison  and  an  almshouse  is  an  evil.  With  all  the 
pains  that  can  be  taken,  some  communication  will  be  had 
with  the  adult  residents ;  and  even  if  there  were  none,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  prison  will  always  be  unfavorable  to  the  best 
education  of  young  offenders.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  Boston 
should  separate  her  Truant  School,  or  House  of  Reformation, 
entirely  from  her  other  public  institutions,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  practicable. 

The  mode  of  discharging  pupils  here  is  much  like  that  at 
Westborough ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the  Directors  to  find  good 
places  for  the  children  under  their  charge.  I  quoted  last  year* 
the  judicious  suggestions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  respecting  a  careful  oversight  of  these  apprentices ; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  fully  they  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
A  visiting  agent,  as  there  recommended,  should  be  employed 
by  the  State,  for  its  apprenticed  children. 

The  Lowell  Reform  School. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  second  Municipal  Reformatory 
established  in  the  State,  and  this  dates,  as  I  have  said,  from 
1845,  though  not  actually  in  successful  operation  till  1851. 
Prom  an  interesting  article  in  the  Lowell  "  Citizen,"  of  May 
30, 1865, 1  quote  the  following  details  concerning  it : — 

"In  1851  the  Lowell  Reform  School  was  organized.  The  subject  had 
been  pretty  fully  considered  for  more  than  six  years  by  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  several  plans  had  been  proposed,  but  various  obstacles  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  starting  such  an  institution.  The  city  council  of 
1850  authorized  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor  to  erect  a  brick 

*  Op.  page  191  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary. 
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building,  80  feet  long,  36  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  and  appropri- 
ated $5,000  for  this  purpose.  This  building  was  not  intended,  in  its 
arrangements,  exclusively  for  a  school,  but  to  relieve,  in  part,  at  that 
time,  the  crowded  state  of  the  city  almshouse.  It  contains  a  chapel, 
school-room,  work-room,  dining-room,  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the  boys. 
On  one  side  of  it,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  is  a  yard,  which  is  used 
as  a  play-ground,  where  the  boys  are  permitted  to  enjoy  their  recrea- 
tions under  the  eye  of  their  teacher.  This  building  stands  about  six 
feet  from  the  almshouse,' making  the  communication  by  an  ell  very  con- 
venient between  the  two  establishments.  All  the  provisions  for  the  boys 
are  included  in  the  regular  supplies  for  the  almshouse,  and  cooked  there^ 
and  then  carried  into  the  boys*  dining-room.  The  boys  have  scarcely 
any  intercourse  with  the  regular  inmates  of  the  almshouse — only  occa- 
sionally in  their  work,  and  living  on  the  same  premises.  Whatever 
objection  may  arise  from  this  connection  is  more  in  the  name  than  in 
the  reality.  These  boys  attend  school  four  hours  each  day — divided 
into  two  sessions — and  the  remainder  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  labor 
or  amusement.  Their  principal  employment,  in  warm  weather,  consists 
in  tending  the  garden,  gathering  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  performing 
other  light  work  on  the  farm ;  and,  in  cold  weather,  in  picking  over 
beans  for  traders  dealing  in  that  article,  and  in  doing  such  other  light 
in-door  labor  as  can  be  procured  for  them.  The  earnings  of  the  boys 
cannot  be  eicactly. stated,  but,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  from  $300  to 
$500  each  year.  The  school  is  divided  into  six  classes.  The  text- 
books are  the  same  as  those  generally  used  in  primary  schools.  Occa- 
sionally boys  are  sent  here  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  who  have  never 
attended  school  at  all,  and  do  not  even  know  their  letters.  The  whole 
number  in  this  Reform  School  varies  from  year  to  year,  averaging  from 
25  to  35  boys.  At  the  present  time  their  number  is  about  40.  The 
ages  of  these  boys  vary  from  6  to  15  (with  an  average  of  11)  years; 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  10,  11  and  12  years  of  age.  They  are 
all  sentenced  to  this  school  by  the  police  court,  generally  for  the  fol- 
lowing mentioned  misdemeanors,  corresponding  in  numbers  to  the  order 
here  given  :  truancy,  larceny,  stubbornness  and  disobedience  to  parents, 
driving  off  teams  standing  in  the  streets,  defacing  school-houses,  stealing 
fruit,  assault  and  battery.  The  term  of  sentence  in  a  majority  of 
cases  is  six  months  or  one  year,  and  sometimes  for  two  years,  but  for 
some  slight  offences  it  is  only  for  three  or  four  months.  It  is  very 
seldom  any  boy  leaves  the  establishment  without  servirtg  out  his  full 
time.  The  pardoning  out  of  boys  from  such  institutions  has  generally  a 
demoralizing  influence.     Says  the  superintendent :  ^  I  feel  warranted  in 
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sajing  that  those  are  most  benefited  who  staj  longest  in  the  institution, 
without  any  hopes  of  pardon  or  release,  except  such  as  are  founded  on 
meritorious  advancement' 

"  Religious  exercises  are  held  by  the  chaplain  every  Sunday,  after 
which  all  the  children  are  gathered  as  a  Sabbath  School,  and  taught  in 
separate  classes.  Instruction  in  the  catechism,  recitations  of  passages 
of  Scripture,  singing,  <&c.,  <&c.,  comprise  these  exercises.  All  the 
scholars  are  required  to  take  a  part.  Besides,  they  have  access  to  a 
small  library  of  good  books,  and  tlie  reading  of  many  religious  papers 
designed  for  children.  This  moral  influence  is  brought  also  to  bear  on 
the  scholars  more  or  less  during  the  week,  and  is  clearly  manifest  in 
their  deportment  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  at  their  meals.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  reform  in  the  members  of  such  an  institution 
without  decided  moral  influences,  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  very 
power  that  so  many  fail  of  any  improvement. 

"The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good. 
There  has  never  been  much  sickness  among  the  scholars,  and  no  severe 
epidemic  has  ever  prevailed  ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  for  fifteen 
years,  among  probably  four  hundred  different  boys  sentenced  here,  only 
one  boy  has  died  on  the  premises.  The  well-ventilated  rooms,  the 
plain,  wholesome  food,  the  regular  hours  of  sleep  and  meals,  the  great 
variety  of  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  open  air,  are  all  peculiarly 
calculated  to  promote  good  health. 

"  The  question  naturally  arises.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the 
boys  trained  in  this  school  ?  The  printed  reports  state  that  about  one- 
half  of  them  leave  the  institution  decidedly  improved.  Some  have 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  others  are  engaged  in  business  and  filling 
places  of  trust  and  usefulness.  Still  there  is  another  class  who  appa- 
rently have  received  no  benefit  from  their  confinement  and  instruction 
here.  One  fact  is  noticeable — it  is  seldom  that  any  boy  is  sentenced 
here  a  second  time.  But  probably  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  school  is 
outside  of  its  walls.  It  operates  as  a  powerful  barrier  in  our  city  to 
check  vice  and  crime  among  the  young.  The  habit  of  truancy  from 
school — which  is  a  most  pernicious  evil  among  that  class  of  lads — has 
been  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  Another  important  fact — compara- 
tively few  young  persons  have  been  sent  of  late  years  from  Lowell  to 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Cambridge,  whereas  formerly  the  number  was 
very  large.  Then  the  expense  of  supporting  this  school  is  comparatively 
small — estimated  by  the  superintendent  at  less  than  $1.50  per  week  for 
each  pupil  during  the  last  two  years,  and  this  includes  not  only  board, 
but  clothing,  instruction,  fuel,  lights,  bedding,  &c." 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  clear  account  here 
given  of  a  very  successful  local  Reformatory.  Like  the  Boston 
House  of  Reformation,  and  most  of  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  its  class,  it  suffers  from  a  too  close  connection  with  the 
Almshouse  and  the  Work-house. 


Other  Municipal  Reformatories, 

Schools  in  many  respects  resembling  that  at  Lowell,  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Almshouses  at  Cam- 
bridge, New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Roxbury,  Worcester,  and 
perhaps  other  cities.  Some  of  these  existed,  I  believe,  before 
the  Truant  Law  of  1862  was  passed,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  established  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  statute. 
Prom  some  of  these  Schools  I  have  received  returns  covering 
the  year  ending  September  80,  1865.  At  Newburyport,  during 
that  year  25  boys  were  in  custody,  of  whom  two  were  remaining, 
October  1.  Nineteen  of  these  boys  were  committed  in  1864, 
and  six  in  1865.  Twenty-three  were  discharged  in  1865,  many 
of  them  before  their  original  sentence  had  expired.  The 
average  age  of  these  boys  was  10.8  years  ;  they  were  kept  in  a 
part  of  the  Almshouse,  and  taught  during  school  hours  by  a 
female  instructor. 

At  Worcester,  twenty-three  truants  were  in  custody  during 
the  same  period.  Six  of  these  were  sent  from  Milford,  and 
seven  of  the  whole  number  remained,  October  1, 1865.  The 
average  age  of  all  committed  was  11.1  years,  and  most  of  them 
served  out  their  period  of  sentence.  They  had  rooms  in  the 
City  Almshouse,  but  were  not  entirely  separated  from  the  adult 
inmates. 

I  have  visited  the  Truant  Schools  in  all  the  cities  which  I 
have  named,  and  have  found  them  all  to  be  useful  institutions. 
Were  they  detached  from  the  Almshouses,  they  would  answer 
their  special  purpose  better,  but,  as  it  is,  they  serve  to  check 
truancy  as  a  school  offence,  and  to  restrain  and  educate  young 
delinquents.  The  increase  of  such  schools  is  much  to  be 
desired ;  where  they  cannot  be  supported  by  a  single  town  or 
city,  they  might  be  by  the  union  of  several  towns  for  the 
purpose. 
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The  Truant  Law  of  1862. 

The  earlier  enactments  on  the  subject  of  truancy  being 
found  inefifectual,  the  following  Act  was  passed,  April  30,  I8629 
being  Chapter  207  of  the  Acts  of  that  year : — 

An  Act  coQceming  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  SchooL 
Be  it  enactedj  Sfc,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  Each  city  and  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and 
arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  also  concerning  children 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or  town, 
having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years ;  and 
shall  also  make  all  such  by-laws  respecting  such  children  ^b  shall  be 
deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  .such  city 
or  town  ;  and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  by-laws  suitable  penalties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  any  one  breach :  providedy  that  said 
by-laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  superior  court  sitting  in  any  county  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  Any  minor  convicted  of  being  an  habitual  tn^ant,  or  any 
child  convicted  pf  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any 
city  or  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending 
school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen years^  niay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  instead  of  the  fine  mentioned  in  the  first  section, 
be  committed  to  any  such  institation  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation, 
or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  purpose,  under  the  authority  of  the 
first  section,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such  justice  or 
court  may  determine.     \_Approvedy  April  30,  1862. 

This  is  the  Act  to  which  I  have  several  times  alluded.  Under 
its  provision  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
establishing  the  means  of  repressing  truancy  and  vagrancy 
among  children.  The  law  allows,  and  the  several  towns  have 
made,  very  diverse  arrangements  for  disposing  of  truants,  but 
I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  what  these  are,  except  in  a  few 
cases.  The  town  of  Groton  having  adopted  an  elaborate  code 
of  By-Laws  touching  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  copy  tlie 
more  important  of  them,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  being 
done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
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By-Laws  of  the    Town  of  Groton  concerning    Truant  Children  and 

Absentees  from  School. 

Sect.  1.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  following  by-laws  are  ap- 
proved by  the  superior  court,  the  selectmen  of  Groton  shall  divide  the 
entire  territory  of  the  town  into  three  Truant  Districts,  which  severally 
shall  embrace  one,  and  but  one  of  the  three  principal  villages  of  the 
town. 

Sect.  2.  There  shall  be  annually  elected,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  at  their  annual  meeting  in  March,  three  suitable  persons,  one  from 
each  of  the  Truant  Districts,  to  be  called  Truant  Officers,  who  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  the  next  March  meeting,  or  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  :  provided  that  within  two  weeks  after  these  by-laws  have 
been  approved  by  the  court,  the  selectmen  shall  appoint  Truant  Officers 
as  above  designated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  Truant  Officers  to  look  after 
all  such  children  and  youth  residing  or  attending  school  within  their 
respective  districts,  as  are  described  in  the  second  section  of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventh  chapter  of  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
the  year  ^862,  entitled,  "  An  Act  concerning  truant  children  and 
absentees  from  school : "  provided^  that  before  making  any  complaint  as 
aforesaid,  the  said  officers  shall  report  to  the  School  Committee  of  the 
town,  the  residence  and  condition  of  the  person  or  persons  to  be  com- 
plained of,  with  their  names,  and  the  names,  condition,  residence  and 
occupation  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  material  facts 
concerning  such  persons  as  may  come  to  their  knowledge  ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee,  or  some  one  of  them,  at  their 
discretion,  upon  such  report  forthwith  to  investigate  the  case,  and  in 
such  way  and  by  such  means  as  may  seem  proper,  endeavor  to  cause 
such  persons  to  attend  school :  upon  the  failure  of  such  attempt,  said 
committee  shall  direct  said  officers  to  enter  complaint  according  to 
statute. 

Sect.  4.  Any  person  convicted  of  either  offence  described  in  the 
second  section  of  the  above  named  "  Act,"  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  be  committed  to  a  place  hereinafter 
named  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Sect.  5.  The  Almshouse  of  Groton  and  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough  are  designated  as  suitable  places  for  the  commitment  of 
offenders  convicted  under  the  "Act  concerning  truant  children  and 
absentees  from  school,"  and  the  selectmen  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  all  needful  arrangements  for  those  who,  in  pursuance 
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of  said  Act,  or  other  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  may  be  committed  to  either  of  said  places. 

The  remaining  sections  of  these  By-Laws  contain  provisions 
for  carrying  them  out,  which  need  not  here  be  copied.  In 
other  towns  corresponding  By-Laws  have  been  passed,  but  with- 
out designating  any  place  to  which  truants  majr  be  committed. 
When  none  is  designated — and  this  is  the  case  with  the  By-Laws 
of  Concord — the  discretion  vested  by  law  in  the  justice  really 
amounts  to  little  or  nothing ;  for  the  Reform  Schools  being  fuU^ 
and  the  County  Houses  of  Reformation  not  yet  established, 
there  remains  no  place  but  the  Guard-house,  Work-house,  or 
County  Prison,  none  of  which  are  suitable  places  for  these 
children.  I  regard  it  as  very  important,  therefore,  that  either 
towns  should,  by  uniting  together  for  the  purpose,  establish 
special  Truant  Schools,  or  that  the  counties  should  at  once 
open  the  Reformatories  which  they  are  allowed  to  have  by 
chapter  208  of  the  Acts  of  the  present  year. 


III. — County  Reformatories. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
topic  will  not  require  much  treatment.  It  may  be  well,  at 
least,  to  recite  the  law  just  alluded  to,  and  suggest  some  reasons 
why  it  should  at  once  be  carried  into  effect.  The  following  is 
the  whole  of  chapter  208  of  the  Acts  of  1865  :— 

An  Act  concerning  Juvenile  Offenders. 
Be  it  enaetedj  Sfc^  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  No  person  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  sentenced 
to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction  except  for  non-payment  of  fine  or  fine 
and  costs. 

Sect.  2.  The  county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  may,  in 
their  discretion,  establish  therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  houses 
of  reformation,  to  which  offenders  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may 
be  sentenced,  in  all  cases  punishable  by  law  with  imprisonment,  or  for 
non-payment  of  fine  or  fine  and  costs. 

Sect.  3.  Any  city  or  town  in  such  county  may  assign  such  house  of 
reformation  as  the  institution  provided  for  persons  convicted  of  being 
habitual  troantSy  or  of  the  offences  described  in  chapter  two  hundred 
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and  seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
in  such  case  shall  pay  such  sum  for  the  support  of  those  committed 
thereto  as  the  county  commissioners  shall  determine. 

Sect.  4.  The  said  commissioners,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
shall  make  all  suitable  regulations  for  the  government  and  control  of 
said  houses  of  reformation,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  officers 
thereof;  and  they  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  discharge  any  person 
sentenced  to  said  institution ;  and  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  board  of 
directors  for  public  institutions  shall  have  like  authority  to  discharge 
persons  from  the  house  of  employment  and  reformation  for  juvenile 
offenders,  established  in  the  city  of  Boston.     [^Approved  May  9,  1865. 

The  obvious  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  law  was  the  great 
number  of  young  offenders  annually  committed  to  our  prisons, 
and  the  probably  greater  number  of  those  whom  magistrates 
refuse  to  commit,  because  theyare  unwilling  to  subject  children 
to  the  contamination  of  a  prison.  But  the  effect  of  the  first 
section  has  been  much  impeded  by  the  exception  made  against 
fine  and  cost  culprits,  for  the  great  majority  of  young  offenders 
make  themselves  liable  to  a  fine  in  the  first  instance. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  sections  some  further  legisla- 
tion  may  be  necessary.  Except  in  the  county  of  Hampden, 
where  a  movement  was  early  made  to  establish  a  House  of 
Reformation  under  this  Act,  I  cannot  learn  that  anything  has 
been  done  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  give  effect  to  the 
statute.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  make  such  Reformatories 
obligatory  in  certain  counties,  where  juvenile  crime  abounds ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  private  Reformatories 
everywhere,  by  allowing  the  towns  to  send  their  truants  to  any 
which  may  be  certified  as  suitable  places. 

Something,  at  all  events,  must  be  done  to  give  effect  to  the 
recent  legislation  in  favor  of  County  Reformatories ;  which,  as 
I  have  said,  have  now  but  a  nominal  existence. 

IV. — State  Reformatories. 

Of  this  class  of  institutions  we  have  three,  namely,  the 
Reform  School  at  Westborough,  established  in  184(3,  and 
opened  in  1848  ;  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster, 
established  in  1854,  and  opened  in  1856;  and  the  Nautical 
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Reform  School,  or  School  Ship,  established  in  1859,  and 
opened  in  1860.  These  were  so  fully  described  in  my  last 
year's  Report,  that  I  need  not  here  enter  into  details  concern- 
ing them.  They  have  supported,  during  the  past  year,  an 
aggregate  average  number  of  625  boys  and  girls,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $111,000,  giving  an  average  weekly  cost  of  upwards 
of  $3.40.  In  their  general  plan  and  management  they  remain 
the  same  as  they  were  last  year  described.  The  Nautical 
School,  however,  has  been  enlarged  in  its  accommodations  by 
the  purchase  of  a  second  and  larger  ship,  and  the  buildings  at 
Lancaster  have  been  slightly  enlarged.  At  Westborough, 
although  no  change  has  actually  been  made,  the  Trustees  have 
for  some  years  been  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of 
Family  Houses. 


Chapter  III. — The  Discipline  of  Prisons  and 

Reformatories. 

I.  —  Prison    Discipline. 

In  former  Reports  I  have  made  allusions,  more  or  less 
extended,  to  the  History  of  Prison  Discipline,  without  discuss- 
ing the  respective  merits  of  conflicting  systems.  I  have  shown 
that  our  own  actual  system  does  not  accomplkh  the  ends  which 
the  originators  of  it  desired  ;  that  it  does  not  prevent  crime,  nor 
reform  the  criminal,  nor  pay  its  own  expenses.  It  will  also 
appear,  by  a  comparison  of  my  description  of  the  actual  state 
of  our  prisons,  with  what  the  law  requires,  that  several  most 
important  statutes  are  not  enforced,  or,  at  best,  very  imper- 
fectly. The  law  forbids  placing  two  prisoners  in  the  same  cell ; 
but  in  the  Jails  at  Boston,  Cambridge,  Concord,  Lowell, 
Newburyport,  Salem  and  Taunton,  and  in  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Lawrence,  this  provision  has  been  occasionally 
or  habitually  violated  during  the  last  two  years,  although 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  been  uncommonly  small.     It  is 
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contrary  to  law  to  allow  free  communication  between  prisoners, 
and,  especially,  between  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
au  infamous  crime,  and  persons  not  so  charged  or  conricted, — 
between  minors  and  notorious  oflTenders ;  yet  I  have  found  an 
infant  of  sis  years  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  murderess,  and  an  old 
oSender,  charged  with  adultery,  in  the  same  cell  with  boys ; 
while  the  entire  neglect  of  thd  rule  of  tilence  in  many  of  our 
prisons  is  notorious.  Now  separation  by  night  and  silence  by 
dar  are  the  essential  features  of  the  Auburn  Srstem,  which  we 
pr\>fess  to  follow:  and  if  these  are  not  observed,  whateTer 
failun^  we  find  cannot  properly  be  ascribed  to  that  sysi^n. 
Tlierefor^  I  have  urged  a  reform  without  censuring  either  of 
the  two  systems  which  have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  :  because  either  of  those  svstems,  well  enforced, 

m 

would  he  beuer  tlvan  ihe  state  of  things  which  we  have.  Ba? 
bavins  now  investigated,  to  some  extent,  the  historr,  the  clainis, 
and  the  results  of  the  difl^rect  methods  of  Prison  IH^cirline, 
which  hav>?  ai  various  times  and  r^Iices  been  r-ur  ia  pnctice, :; 
mav  W  well  to  devote  a  few  rsauc^es  to  the  the»>rr  of  run.i>h- 
ttestu  and  the  pirtctical  w\\rt:"^  of  \hi  d:5^rec:  m*>i-f^  x"  :i5 
arccici&<«t. 

SiSLvV  ti&e  dav^  oc"  FeoMr^ja  azd  oc  How^iri.  few  fuc  •fc::s  biv>» 

p^9>aI:^K^    I;  h*as  eacMe^i*  aaa^-^cx  cccec^  ;*!•*  a^^?lIrrJ:  pfcix* 

ll*cvHX3»^:d»  ijii  Sir  ^al^r  Cr;kX'a — ^a^    Gr-ai    ?ir-:ii.  i>     Ix 

3i^«^  ^'  Ltiljvoj  aaa  K  yijci'e^a^  xal  lajs  :e^iL  tjAjJ^  x 
scs»rr  >«^  Lix^rttfiw  Ficiixiisrlitf^  IVairfc:.  ?tfc*»!iirfr  i*i«i  S:a-i»f  ^^ 

ST^tut  ifflKuiiL     Ix  ihf  ^«:icnm2S  i^io;^  i J  ^cmn  j  zi^  jxntf^  it 
^  w^aL^fi^  aa>£  S»nl2eu>niir£.  re  5.^«^c.  '*"ir-^a~n*:c- 
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it ;  in  Switzerland,  Mooser  and  Vernet ;  in  Italy,  Peri,  Vegezzi, 
and  Cavour ;  in  Spain,  Montesinos ;  in  Portugal,  Jordao ;  in 
Greece,  Costi,  have  done  the  same. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  early  considered  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia;  then  analyzed  and  illustrated  by 
the  learning  and  good  sense  of  Edward  Livingston,  and  subse- 
quently discussed  by  Lieber  and  D wight,  by  Sumner  and  Eliot, 
by  Howe  and  Gray.  In  all  countries  it  has  been  a  constant 
subject  for  legislation,  as  it  always  must  be. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  certain  principles  should  be  agreed  upon 
by  common  consent ;  and  if  any  system  of  Prison  Discipline  is 
found  contrary  to  these,  that  it  should  be  pronounced  faulty, 
and,  if  possible,  amended.  What,  then,  are  these  general  and 
undisputed  principles  ? 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  consideration  of  capital  punishment, 
and  its  supposed  equivalents,  and  considering  only  such  crimes 
as  are  punished  by  imprisonment,  I  find  these  general  principles 
nowhere  better  stated  than  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  in  an  essay  published  in  1863.     He  says: — 

**The  principles  of  secondary  punishment  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
First,  the  application  of  pain  with  the  intention  of  proving  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  to  all  who  may  learn  his  fate,  that  the  profits  of  crime  are 
overbalanced  by  its  losses.  This  is  the  deterrent  principle  in  action* 
The  second  principle  is  what  Bentham  calls  that  of  incapacitation.  So 
long  as  the  criminal  remains  in  jail,  society  is  protected  from  his 
misconduct,  not  by  the  deterrent  operation  of  fear,  but  because  he  has 
for  the  time  lost  the  power  of  offending.  The  third  is  the  reformatory 
principle.  Thus,  incapacitation  deprives  the  malefactor  of  his  power  to 
do  wrong, — the  deterrent  overmasters  by  fear  his  desire  for  doing  evil, — 
while  by  reformation  that  desire  is  extinguished,  and  is  replaced  by  aspi- 
rations and  habits  which  will  furnish  him  with  a  safeguard  against 
relapse. 

"  Of  concessions  to  the  prisoner,  each  of  which  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour  is  denounced  as  an  indulgence,  some  are  essentral  to  prevent 
imprisonment  from  degenerating  into  an  infliction  far  more  revolting  to 
contemplate  than  capital  punishment  itself;  by  permanently  undermining 
the  prisoner's  health,  and  thus  destroying  his  powers  of  self-maintenance 
— a  consequence  which,  however  lightly  it  may  be  viewed  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  pubUc  mind,  would,  when  it  was  found  to  accrue,  produce 
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an  excitement  against  harsh  measures,  exhibiting  itself  in  bitter 
reproaches  on  the  prison  authorities  for  cruelty  towards  defenceless 
victims. 

"  Among  these  indispensable  concessions,  I  include  food,  clothing,  ven- 
tilation and  exercise,  upon  a  scale  sufficient  for  the  conservation  of  the 
bodily  powers  ;  nothing  being  added*  for  enjoyment  or  even  for  comfort, 
except  in  so  far  as  enjoyment  and  comfort  unavoidably  flow  from 
arrangements  which  have  the  health  of  the  prisoner  for  their  sole 
object.  Cleanliness  of  the  person  and  of  the  habitation  I  do  not  class 
as  indulgences,  because,  however  salutary  to  the  prisoner,  they  are  not 
appreciated  by  him,  while  the  observances  which  they  involve  he  finds 
annoying  to  a  degree,  which  difference  of  habits  and  manners  utterly 
disqualifies  us  from  duly  estimating.  Neither  does  any  real  objection 
lie  against  the  indulgence  (if  it  is  to  be  so  called,)  of  education.  On  the 
contrary,  by  exciting  the  industry  of  the  prisoner,  and  withdrawing  his 
mind  from  debasing  thoughts  and  reminiscences,  it  turns  the  malefactor's 
solitude  to  good  account,  both  for  himself  and  for  us.  Nor  indeed  does 
the  public  mind  in  its  normal  condition  visit  these  alleviations  with 
censure.  It  reserves,  and  justly  reserves,  the  weight  of  its  indignation 
for  thofe  indulgences,  which  pamper  the  sensual  appetites  of  the  crimi- 
nal— an  undue  allowance  of  nutritous  food  made  savory  to  the  palate, — 
intoxicating  drinks  in  any  form  and  in  any  quantity,  however  small, — 
and  indolence, — meaning  thereby  any  employment  of  the  prisoner's  time 
short  of  severe  and  long  continued  labor." 

It  is  believed  that  a  general  assent  will  be  given  to  these 
propositions,  and  they  are  found  to  enter  into  every  modern 
code  of  penal  and  prison  law,  as  the  basis  of  legislation.  But 
in  their  application  the  widest  differences  have  occurred, 
according  as  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  one  or  another 
of  these  three  considerations, — Security  to  society,  Fear  of 
punishment,  and  Individual  Reformation.  The  old  prisons, 
visited  and  made  odious  by  Howard,  sought,  if  either,  only  the 
two  first-named  objects  ;  the  Solitary  System  (without  labor,) 
seeks  chiefly  the  same  ;  the  Auburn  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Systems  aim  to  combine  all  three,  by  the  diverse  methods  of 
Congregation  and  Separation;  the  Irish  System  aims  also  to 
combine  all  three,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  combine  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the   Solitary^  the  Separate^  and  the   Congregate 
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Systems.      With   what  results  the   attempt  is  carried  on,  I 
endeavored  to  show  in  my  Special  Report. 

That  the  Auburn,  or  Conorregaie^  and  the  Pennsylvania,  or 
Separate  Systems  have  each  some  advantages,  which  the  other 
does  not  possess,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  after  examination, 
although  this  will  be  denied  by  the  partisans  of  both.  That 
the  former,  when  strictly  administered,  and  the  latter,  when 
modified  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  tend  to  approximate,  is 
also,  as  I  believe,  true.  The  Auburn  System  has  this  merit, 
that  it  does  not  constantly  nullify  the  social  instinct  in  men, 
that  it  does  not  so  much  force  them  into  a  morbid  and  con- 
suming self-consideration,  and  that  it  is  more  economical,  and 
more  easily  adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  world. 
The  Pennsylvania  System  has  the  merit  of  securing  much 
greater  freedom  from  contamination,  of  making,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  far  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner, 
and  of  securing  more  leisure  and  opportunity  for  instruction. 
Whether  it  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  prisoner 
than  the  rival  system,  is  not  a  settled  question  ;  that  it  does 
more  injuriously  affect  his  mind,  and  tend  to  insanity,  I  incline 
to  believe.  That  it  is,  as  practically  administered^  more  reforma- 
tory, I  also  incline  to  believe ;  but  that  it  is  necessarily  so,  I 
doubt.  That  it  ought  to  be  introduced  in  Massachusetts,  as 
an  exclusive  method,  cannot  be  allowed ;  but  it  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  incorporated  into  our  system,  as  an  essential 
part,  as  is  done  in  Ireland.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  possible  to  unite  in  one  system  the  advantages  of  both,  and 
to  add  to  them  what  has  been  gathered  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  from  the  experience  of  Captain  Maconochie  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons.  That  is  to  say,  I 
would  urge  the  introduction  in  our  prisons,  of  Separate 
Confinement  at  the  outset,  of  the  Mark  System,  Conditional 
Remission,  and  the  Patronage  of  Discharged  Prisoners  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  would  insist  earnestly  on  a  better  intellectual  and 
religious  Education. 
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Maconochie  on  Prison  Life. 

Of  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  I  have  read  none  more 
sensible,  more  experienced,  or  more  truly  humane  than  Captain 
Maconochie.  Let  me  quote  from  his  pamphlets  some  remarks 
on  several  points  in  Prison  Discipline : — 

"  All  systems  of  prison  discipline  alike  recognize  the  duty  and  expe- 
diency of  endeavouring  to  reform  prisoners,  as  well  as  punish  them ; 
and  a  liberal  provision  is  made  in  consequence,  everywhere,  to  give 
them  reHgious  instruction.  But  most  systems  are  content  with  only 
doing  this.  No  part  of  their  other  arrangements  is  directed  to  the 
same  object ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  much  in  them  has  a  directly  opposite 
tendency.  No  efforts  are  made,  generally,  to  call  the  better  impulses 
of  prisoners  into  habitual  exercise,  while  much  in  their  position  keeps 
their  worse  in  activity.  They  are  governed  by  denunciations  of  further 
punishment  should  they  misconduct  themselves,  but  no  fixed  encourage- 
ments are  held  but  to  them  for  sustained  good  conduct.  Tiieir  more 
abject  and  stealthy  feelings  are  thus  kept  habitually  active,  while  their 
more  manly  and  beneficial  ones  (as  emulation  and  aspiration  after 
improvement  in  their  character  or  position  through  their  own  exertion 
or  self  denial,)  are  allowed  to  sleep.  The  powers  and  impulses,  conse- 
quently, most  likely  on  their  discharge  to  keep  them  from  again  falling, 
are  impaired  by  disuse,  while  those  of  concealment  and  evasion,  the 
sources,  probably,  of  their  first  error,  are  continually  being  sharpened. 
And  iheir  characters  being  thus  modified,  and  themselves  subjected  to 
increased  temptation  on  discharge,  while  their  powers  of  resistance  are 
necessarily  weakened,  the  expression  *  once  a  prisoner  and  always  one,' 
has  become  proverbial,  but  in  a  great  degree  through  the  training  to 
which  criminals  in  prison  are  thus  habitually  subjected. 

**  It  is  to  these  errors,  then,  in  ordinary  Prison  Management,  that  I 
have  for  many  years  endeavored  to  call  attention ;  and  the  cure  for 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simple  and  obvious  one  of  introducing 
into  Prisons  a  scale  of  petty  encouragements  for  good  conduct,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  discouragements  for  bad  conduct,  but  together  with 
them.  Looking  to  the  principle  only,  it  is  not  material  to  consider  here 
what  these  encouragements  should  be.  In  prison  so  little  is  felt  to  be  a 
favor  that  the  merest  trifle  tells  somewhat. 

"  The  chief  influence  on  which  we  at  present  rely,  both  for  prevent- 
ing crime  and  weaning  from  it,  is  fear.  We  enact  prohibitory  laws  of 
all  kinds,  and  enforce  them  both  in  our  jails  and  out  of  them,  by  severe 
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penalties ;  and  so  far,  also,  we  do  well.  Fear  is  among  the  most  active 
impulses  of  the  human  mind.  We  all,  in  a  degree,  daily  experience  it, 
and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  place  in  every  agency  directed  to 
repress  crime.  Yet  if  we  consider  it  dispassionately  and  philosophically, 
there  is  not  an  impulse  of  any  other  kind  whatever,  whether  affection, 
hatred,  emulation,  desire,  covetousness,  or  what  it  may,  that  does  not 
habitually  overcome  fear,  even  in  the  most  timid. 

^  And  is  it  rational  or  logical,  or  ever  so  little  feasible,  that,  this  being 
admitted,  (and  it  cannot  be  denied,)  we  should  rest  our  chief  confidence 
on  so  feeble  an  agency  when  directed  to  repress  crime,  to  which  the 
promptings  usually  proceed  from  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human 

breast? 

****** 

^^  The  elementary  and  indispensable  step  to  be  taken,  then,  as  I  think, 
in  improving  prison  management,  and  making  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  at  once  formidable  •utside  and  improving  within,  is  to 
make  the  accommodation  and  comforts  allowed  in  prisons,  of  rights  the 
worst  possible,  consistently  with  proper  seclusion,  decency,  and  support  of 
life ;  but  to  enable  good  conduct  and  exertion  to  acquire  better  and  better, 
as  they  are  progressively  more  and  more  signally  and  steadily  displayed. 
Thus,  in  the  beginning,  I  would  allow  nothing  but  the  coarsest  brown 
bread  and  water  for  diet,  without  artificial  heat  or  gas-light,  or  bedding 
beyond  a  rope  mat  and  blanket,  or  accommodation  of  any  other  kind 
beyond  the  indispensable,  in  separate  cells,  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
the  clergyman  and  officers  of  the  prison,  but  by  no  other,  and  with  only 
some  means  of  cellular  labor  for  company  or  employment.  In  this 
stage  all  should  remain  until  they  had  undergone  a  fixed  probation, 
performed  so  much  work,  and  otherwise  complied  with  every  prison 
requisition ;  and  the  task,  though  graduated  according  to  strength, 
should  in  every  case  be  made  a  hard  one,  the  object  being  to  stimulate 
exertion  by  a  strong  motive.  The  first  removal  should  then  be  to 
another  stage,  in  which  a  little  more  comfort  should  be  given,  but  still 
with  a  reserve  suited  to  maintain  the  impulse  thus  once  imparted ;  and 
thence  to  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  always  on  the  same  plan.  But 
from  each,  misconduct  should  restore  again  to  a  lower,  or  even  the 
lowest  position,  according  to  its  degree.  As  exertion  and  self-demand 
had  raised,  so  must  these  continue  in  order  to  sustain." 

The  Mark  System  compared  with  other  Systems, 

"  As  to  the  rigorously  coercive  systems.  Silent  and  Separate,  in  such 
repute  some  years  ago,  they  have  always  appeared  to  me,  as  reforma- 
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tory  agencies,  to  be  based  on  an  essentially  wrong  principle.  They  pull 
down,  but  they  do  not  build  up ;  subdue,  but  do  not  reclaim.  With  their 
minute  regulations  they  destroy  individual  character  and  power  of  self- 
direction,  and  so  hoop  prisoners  about  in  prison  that  they  are  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces  afterwards  at  the  first  touch  of  difficulty  or  temptation. 

"  I  can  never  call  such  systems  good,  nor  any  in  which,  under  a  strong, 
certain  and  universally  applicable  motive,  men  cannot  be  engaged  in  the 
required  work — subduing  their  evil  and  nourishing  their  good  tenden- 
cies—chiefly themselves.  No  system  ever  aimed  at  such  a  point  before 
the  Mark  System,  and  none  has  yet  succeeded  as  it  will  succeed  when 
fully  and  energetically  tried. 

*'  The  military  type  now  universally  followed  in  our  prisons  should 
be  abolished,  and  a  clerical  or  missionary  one  substituted.  The  objects 
of  military  and  prison  discipline  are  directly  opposed,  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  both  advantageously  pursued  by  the  same  means.  The 
one  is  meant  to  train  men  to  act  together ;  the  other  should  be  to  pre- 
pare them  safely  and  advantageously  to  separate.  The  one  is,  further, 
the  type  of  force,  which  never  created  virtue  yet,  and  against  which  a 
brave  spirit  even  instinctively  rebels ;  the  other  should  image  persuasion 
and  exhortation,  the  approved  method  in  every  case  of  obtaining  an  end 
sought.  A  necessary  object  in  the  one  is  to  subdue  individual  character, 
and  reduce  all  to  parts  of  a  compact  machine,  while  that  of  the  other 
should  be  specially  to  strengthen  individual  character,  and,  instilling 
right  principles  into  it,  encourage  and  enable  it  to  act  on  these  inde- 
pendently. Of  minor  incidents  in  our  existing  jail  practice  accordingly, 
none  appears  to  me  much  more  pernicious  than  the  endeavor  to  ape 
military  demeanor  in  it,  and  in  reformatory  prisons  it  should  be 
abolished. 

"  In  like  manner  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  criminals  are  now 
received  and  treated  in  prisons,  should  be  greatly  modified.  This  is  at 
present  supercillious,  and  in  many  cases  even  contemptuous  and  habitu- 
ally denunciatory — and  it  should  instead  be  rather  that  in  which  patients 
are  received  into  an  hospital.  The  hatefulness  of  the  crime  that  has 
been  committed,  or  the  contempt  excited  by  it,  should  be  indeed  freely 
expressed ;  on  this  head  there  should  be  no  compromise  ;  but  the  crimi- 
nal should  be  studiously  regarded  apart  from  it,  as  an  object  of  compas- 
sion, now  sadly  fallen  indeed,  but  yet  recoverable,  and  sent  to  be 
recovered.  A  tone  of  hopefnlnesa  for  his  case  should  thus  be  main- 
tained, and  of  confidence  that,  when  put  in  the  right  way,  he  will  be 
manly  enough  to  abide  in  it.  The  idea  of  manliness  as  attached  to  vir- 
tue, and  of  weakness  and  pusillanimity  as  exhibited  in  yielding  to  vice 
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should  be  especially  insisted  upon.  I  have  seen  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  from  it  in  dealing  with  rough  and  fallen  natures.  It  is  an  idea 
that  comes  home  to  many  bosoms  scarcely  otherwise  to  be  permanently 
impressed,  and  to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  any  approach  to  whining  is 
distasteful  and  an  object  of  scoffing. 

*^  I  do  not  approve  of  separation  as  a  form  of  prolonged  imprisonment, 
and  have  always  opposed  its  being  very  strictly  enforced.  It  excessively 
multiplies  conventional  offences,  and  the  temptations  to  commit  them, 
and  thus  almost  of  necessity  introduces  undue  rigor  of  punishment  in 
order  to  check  them.  It  is  also,  as  I  think,  much  opposed  to  manly, 
moral  improvement.  I  can  find  no  example  in  history  of  ascetic  disci- 
pline producing  this ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  fostering  unproductive 
musing  and  reflection,  and  occupying  the  attention  solely  with  self,  it 
has  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  An  amusing  exemplification  of  this 
occurred  within  my  own  knowledge  some  years  ago  at  Sidney,  where  a 
large  separate  prison  having  been  constructed,  was  at  first  liberally  used 
to  receive  convict  prisoners,  usually  men  of  very  active  habits.  But 
their  wives  and  families  speedily  remonstrated,  and  said  that  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  who  had  been  previously  kind  in  their  domestic  rela- 
tions, on  returning  from  this  prison  were  so  cross  and  irritable  on  the 
slightest  occasion  of  noise  or  disturbance,  that  their  whole  comfort  in 
them  was  gone  ;  and  I  know  a  similar  instance  at  this  moment  in  Bir- 
mingham,  where  a  good  husband  and  father  previous  to  a  long  incarcer- 
ation, has  been  almost  brutal  in  his  demeanor  to  his  family,  since  his 
release.  And  so  it  is,  I  believe,  in  a  degree,  with  all  subjected « to  a 
long  courae  of  this  punishment. 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  its  tendency  is  so  much  to  make  road  as  to  make 
surly,  selfish,  and  thus  in  small  matters  wicked.  Man  is  bom  social,  his 
relations  are  social,  his  duties  are  social,  and  he  may  be  best  improved 
in  well  regulated  social  habits.  We  might  as  well,  I  think,  seek  to 
train  our  admirals  by  keeping  them  constantly  on  shore,  as  our  criminals 
by  keeping  them  for  a  length  of  time  shut  up  between  four  walls.  Like 
handcuffs  and  straight  waistcoats,  separation  has  a  good  special  applica- 
tion, and,  as  medicine,  is  excellent  for  certain  phases  of  moral  disease ;  but 
it  is  no  more  fit  for  habitual  diet  than  would  be  senna  or  ipecacuanha. 

"  When  these  various  reasons  are  considered,  then,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  ere  long  the  Mark  System  will  constitute  the  basis,  not 
merely  of  a  National,  but  even  of  a  universal  System ; — which  all  civil- 
ized nations  will  adopt  alike — and  which,  revei-sing  the  principal  max- 
ims of  existing  discipline,  will  reverse  all  those  lamentable  results  of  it 
which  are  a  reproach  at  once  to  the  moral  science,  and  social  character 
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of  our  day.  Its  details,  as  here  exposed,  may  be  improved  on,  but 
scarcely  its  principles  altered.  They  may  be  applied  in  any  Jail,  sepa- 
rate or  other,  without  any  preliminary  expense  ; — and  though  a  good 
prison  must  always  be  better  than  a  bad  one,  yet  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  system  will  be  most  manifest  in  the  worst,  on  the  principle  that 
the  results  of  moral  influence  will  be  most  evident  and  unquestionable 
when  physical  restraints  are  the  fewest  and  weakest.  Further,  two 
sources  of  economy  especially  belongs  to  it.  1.  Being  calculated  to 
produce  voluntary  efforts,  little  comparative  superintendence  will  be 
required  to  make  it  effective.  2.  Whenever  a  scope  of  useful  or  profit- 
able employment  can  be  found,  the  labor  of  prisoners  will  be  made 
much  more  productive  by  it,  and  the  administration  of  punishment, 
instead  of  a  burthen,  may  become  a  source  of  capital  and  revenue  to  the 
country." 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 
With  these  suggestions,  far  more  cogent  than  any  reasoning 
of  my  own,  I  will  leave  the  question  in  your  hands,  Gentlemen ; 
only  appending  here,  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  the  recom- 
mendations made  last  spring  in  my  Special  Report,  which  I 
would  again  urge  upon  your  consideration  and  that  of  the 
General  Court. 

"I. — Penal  Discipline. 

(1.)  The  imprisonment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
should  be  forbidden  by  statute  ;  and  restraint  and  instruction 
in  Reformatories  be  substituted  for  it. 

(2.)  The  number  of  offences  punished  by  fines  should  be 
diminished,  and  definite  imprisonment  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  be  substituted. 

(3.)  Habitual  offenders  should  receive  sentences  double  or 
treble  those  now  given. 

(4.)  Conditional  remission  of  punishment,  for  good  conduct 
in  prison,  should  be  made  more  important,  and  regulated  by  a 
scale  of  marks  similar  to  those  used  in  Ireland. 

(5.)  There  should  be  a  better  oversight  of  discharged 
convicts. 

II. — Prison  Discipline. 

Perhaps  the  two  last  named  provisions  should  come  under 
this  head,  but  I  wish  to  confine  this  strictly  to  the  management 
of  prisons. 

(1.)  Separate  prisons  should  be  established  for  females,  for 
boys  and  for  incorrigible  offenders. 
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(2.)  The  number  of  our  prisons  should  be  reduced  for  the 
sake  of  economy  and  efficiency,  and  they  should  all  be  placed 
under  the  oversight  of  a  single  board  of  Inspectors,  or  better 
still,  a  single  Inspector. 

(3.)  Classification  of  the  prisoners  should  be  made,  on 
moral  grounds,  and  while  good  conduct  should  promote  a  con- 
vict, ill  conduct  should  degrade  his  rank,  and  detain  him  longer 
in  prison. 

(4.)  Labor  in  our  prisons  should  be  systematized,  and  the 
convicts  should  be  allowed  a  small  interest  in  its  profits. 

(5.)  Instruction  should  be  made  much  more  thorough,  and 
the  office  of  chaplain  more  important. 

(0.)  The  prison  fare  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  health,  not  so  much  for  economy,  as  to  allow 
room  for  additional  rewards  to  sincere  penitence  and  good 
behavior. 

(7.)  The  prison  officers  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  all  who  have  forgotten, 
or  have  never  learned,  that  human  nature  within  and  without  a 
prison  is  essentially  the  same,  that  reformation  is  always  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  suspended  by  a  sentence 
of  the  court,  should  at  once  be  discharged.  If  our  prisons  were 
consolidated  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  fill  their  places,  for 
they  are  not  very  numerous." 


II. — The  Origin  and  Management  op  Reformatories. 

The  Recommendations  of  Edward  Livingston. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  practical  reformation  of 
prisons,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Howard,  began  in  England, 
sometimes,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  sometimes  in  the  United 
States.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  first 
system  of  public  Reformatories  for  children  originated  in  this 
country.*  The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  was  the  first  essay 
of  this  kind,  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  benevolent  genius  of 
Edward  Livingston  first  arrayed  the  arguments  for  a  system  of 
Reformatory  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  penal  code.  In  1827, 
when  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  had  been  established  for 
three  years,  and  when  those  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were 

*  I  do  not  forget  that  the  English  "  Philanthropic  Society,"  by  which  the  Red  Hill 
Reformatory  was  established,  in  1849,  dates  back  to  1789.  But  this  was  not  a  public 
institution. 
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just  opening,  Livingston  published  his  Penal  Code  of  Lousiana, 
in  which  he  says  :— 

"  With  the  children  who  are  generally  the  objects  of  criminal  proce- 
dure, instruction  has  either  been  totally  wanting,  or  both  that  and 
example  have  been  of  a  nature  to  pervert,  not  form,  a  sense  of  right ; 
so  that,  if  the  want  of  discretion  entitles  to  the  protective  power  of  the 
law,  it  is  due  to  the  adolescence  of  children  quite  as  much  as  it  is  to  * 
their  infancy.  Either  they  have  parents  who  entirely  neglect  the  task, 
or  abuse  the  power  given  to  them  by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws 
of  society  ;  without  relations,  they  are  thrown  friendless  and  unprotected 
into  the  most  contaminating  associations,  where  morality,  religion  and 
temperance,  are  spoken  of  only  to  be  derided,  and  the  restraints  of  law 
are  studied  only  to  be  evaded.  In  either  of  these  cases,  these  unfortu- 
nate victims  to  the  vices  of  others,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
community  shall  supply  the  place  of  their  natural  protectors,  and  teach 
them  the  sanction  of  the  law  before  they  are  punished  for  its  breach." 

Again  he  speaks  of — 

"  The  obligation  on  the  community  to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless  ;  to 
snatch  the  innocent  child  from  the  hands  of  depraved  parents,  and  the 
orphan  from  tlie  contamination  of  vice  and  infamy ;  and,  instead  of 
hareh  punishments,  inflicted  for  offences  which  its  own  neglect  of  duty 
has  occasioned,  to  remove  their  cause  by  the  milder  methods  of  instruction 
and  useful  employment." 

And  goes  on  to  say — 

"  The  place  for  the  confinement  of  juvenile  offender,  for  these  reasons, 
is  to  be  considered  more  as  a  school  of  instruction  than  a  prison  for 
degrading  punishment ;  a  school  in  which  the  vicious  habits  of  the  pupil 
require  a  strict  discipline,  but  still  a  school ;  into  which  he  entei*s  a 
vicious  boy,  and  from  which  he  is  to  depart  a  virtuous  and  industrious 
youth ;  where  the  involuntary  vices  and  crimes  with  which  his  early 
childhood  was  stained,  are  to  be  eradicated,  their  very  remembrance  lost, 
and,  in  their  place,  the  lessons  inculcated,  and  the  examples  given,  which 
would  have  guided  him,  had  the  duties  of  nature  and  society  been  per- 
formed. From  hence  he  begins  his  career  of  life ;  and  as  it  would  be 
unjust  to  load  him,  in  his  outset,  with  the  opprobrium  which  would  be 
inseparable  from  an  association,  in  the  same  place  of  punishment,  with 
hardened  offenders,  it  became  necessary,  as  well  from  this  circumstance 
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as  from  the  different  nature  of  the  discipline,  to  separate  this  entirely, 
both  by  locality  and  name,  from  the  other  prisons.       ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  The  plan  of  indenting  the  scholars  to  useful  trades  has  been  recom- 
mended, from  the  practical  effect  that  has  been  observed  at  New  York. 
It  might  at  first  be  supposed,  that  an  aversion  would  be  found  to  taking 
apprentices  from  such  a  place  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  mode  of  education  pursued,  is  so  great,  that 
applications  are  more  numerous,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  than  the 
rules  of  the  institution  will  permit. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that,  contrary  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
penitentiary,  personal  castigation  is  permitted  in  the  school.  This 
exception  was  introduced  because  the  infliction  of  that  punishment  in 
childhood,  is  not  attended  with  the  degradation  which  characterizes  it 
when  applied  to  adults ;  because  it  is  permitted  to  teachers,  with  respect 
to  their  scholars  ;  to  masters,  as  respects  apprentices  ;  and  because  the 
rules  laid  down  for  regulating  the  punishment  are  such  as  will  effec- 
tually prevent  its  abuse.  Yet,  if  experience  should  prove,  as  I  think  it 
will,  that,  even  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.  But,  while  this  power  is  granted  by  law  to  the  master  over 
the  scholar  or  apprentice,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  deny  it  to  the 
warden,  who  acts  in  this  capacity  towards  the  children  under  his  care. 

**  This  is  also  another  difference  that  will  be  remarked,  in  comparing 
this  institution  with  the  penitentiary:  here  public  worship  is  directed, 
while,  in  the  penitentiary,  no  provision  is  made  for  its  performance. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  habitual  attendance  on  this  duty 
is  80  great,  that  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be  given  up.'' 


Origin  of  the  Family  System. 

These  remarks,  although  made  so  long  ago,  are  still  applica- 
ble to  the  management  of  Reformatories ;  and  the  principles 
here  laid  down  have  been  acted  upon  by  all  who  have  since 
dealt  with  the  matter.  A  few  years  later,  however,  a  German 
clergyman,  Herr  Wichern  of  Hamburg,  instituted  at  an  old 
thatched  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city  (the  Ranhe  Hatis^ 
the  Family  System  of  training  vicious  children,  which  was  a 
considerable  improvement  on  the  practical  methods  of  Livings- 
ton. This  was  in  1833.  In  1839,  M.  Demetz,  then  a  high 
magistrate  in  Paris,  withdrew  from  the  bench  in  order  to  found 
an  institution  similar  to  Herr  Wichern'sat  Mettray,  near  Tours. 
This  has  since  become  so  successful  as  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  its 
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model  in  Germany ;  it  still  continues  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Deraetz,  and  now  contains  700  boys.  It  has  been,  in  turn, 
imitated  at  Ruysselede,  Beernem,  and  Wynghene,  in  Belgium, 
in  the  '*  Dutch  Mettray "  of  Holland,  at  Red  Hill  and  else- 
where, in  England,  and  in  this  country,  at  Lancaster  in  Massa^ 
chusetts,  at  Lancaster  in  Ohio,  in  the  "  Family  Houses  "  of 
Westborough,  and  elsewhere.  In  France  the  same  system  has- 
been  extended,  until  there  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  of  these 
Farm  Schools,  or  Colonies  AgricoieSy  scattered  through  the 
Departments  ;  and,  within  the  present  year,  the  hundreds  of 
young  prisoners,  in  the  solitary  cells  of  La  Roquette,  in  Paris, 
have,  through  the  gracious  efforts  of  the  Empress,  been  trans- 
ferred to  these  Farm  Schools,  instead  of  remaining  to  pine  in 
prison. 

Briiish  Reformatories. 

In  France,  the  State  grants  assistance  to  the  various  Refor- 
matories established  in  that  country  since  1839:  an  example 
which  has  been  followed  bv  Great  Britain.  In  the  Parliamen- 
tary  ses;>ions  of  lSo4-o,  two  Acts  were  passed  •'  for  the  better 
care  and  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders/'  which  introduced, 
for  the  tir^t  time,  some  highly  important  principles  into  the 
English  system  of  criminal  jarisprudence.  By  these  and  suc- 
cessive measures  the  reformatorr  scheme  received  le^slative 
sanction,  and,  upon  certain  conditions,  pecuuiary  5iipp.?rt. 

In  order  to  jfuard  a^niust  such  iustinitioiis  otferin^:  a  prem- 
ium  to  careless  or  crtminal  parents  who  may  wish  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  their  children,  the  Secrecanr  of  Ssa:e  is  au:hor- 
ised  ;o  appoml  certain  olEcers,  whose  dusy  i;  shall  be  to  reccv^ar 
co*i:rtbutk>tts  fir\?ci  the  p^irents  of  chilirea  in  R'e:ornii:»>rT 
scfeools^  and  to  aceotmt  to  the  Treasurv  tor  me  moaev^  so 
obcaioed.  The  majfiscrate  before  wboia  aav  rorea;  miv  be 
suamK»ixed  b  iapowered  ii>  &x.  acconiiniT  to  bis  iiscreiica,  a 
snoi  tto«  exceediM  fivi^  sfaillia^  per  weec  :or  the  chUi's 
Kais(«Nia2Ke  dimn^  tistte  wiiole  dsne  Ow  hb  deresiixL. 

T!ie  aait>aat  ag**-  oaid  br  due  Brtiisfi  G-.^T^nzxeii;  f:c  eadi 
eliEId  se««  by  a  BMgpscna^  ^  a  Re&cmiirory  a?  sis  s^n.  ztsrf  a 
week,  «-  ajhHKl  tl^  ta  «xtr  coiSi  crtrrcttcr  :  sav  #:Li,3  ia  cmr 
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present  money.  This  sum,  supplemented  by  county  rates  and 
voluntary  subscriptions,  is  declared  by  Miss  Carpenter — the  best 
authority — to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
children.  At  the  late  Social  Science  Conference  in  Sheffield, 
she  stated  that  in  her  own  Reformatory  at  Bristol,  the  sum  of 
Jive  shillings  (say  $1.87)  would  soon  be  found  sufficient. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  Reformatories  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  entirely  supported  from  the  public 
treasury,  as  is  the  case  with  our  three  Reform  Schools.  The 
Parkhurst  Prison  for  boys  is  the  nearest  approach  to  such  insti- 
tutions, in  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  the  system  of 
Private  and  County  Reformatories,  aided  by  the  Government, 
Miss  Carpenter  said  at  Sheffield : — 

"  The  experience  of  eleven  years  has  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
law  of  Reformatories  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  intended.  Vol- 
untary effort  is  by  no  means  shackled,  while  it  is  duly  controlled  and 
sustained." 

Belgian  Reformatories. 

In  Belgium  the  System  of  Reform  Schools  more  nearly 
resembles  our  own  than  that  of  any  country  of  which  I  have 
read.  They  are  three  in  number,  like  ours ;  they  were  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time  ;  and,  like  ours,  one  is  for  boys  in 
general,  one  is  for  girls,  and  one  is  for  boys  who  are  to  become 
sailors.  The  number  of  inmates,  is  of  course  greater,  the  popu- 
lation of  Belgium  being  three  or  four  times  that  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  average  number  at  Ruysselede  is  about  600  ;  at 
Beernem  (the  school  for  girls,)  it  is  between  250  and  300  ;  and 
at  Wynghene,  100.  The  latter  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Farm  School  at  Ruysselede,  but  is  intended  for  boys  who  will 
follow  the  sea. 

The  first  cost  of  the  establishment  at  Ruysselede  was  about 
$500,000  francs,  (say  $95,000  ;)  of  that  at  Wynghene  about 
60,000  francs,  (say  $10,000  ;)  of  that  at  Beernem  a  little  above 
200,000  francs,  (say  $40,000.)  The  combined  valuation  of 
the  three  in  1859  was  about  1,200,000  francs,  or  $250,000 ; 
the  actual  cost  at  that  time  having  been  nearly  800,000  francs, 
or  less  than  $200,000. 
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The  average  daily  cost  of  the  inmates  of  these  three  establish- 
mentSy  which  is  paid  from  the  treasury,  was,  for  the  first  nine 
years,  about  one  and  one-third  francs  ;  giving  an  average 
weekly  cost  of  about  $1.75  in  our  gold  currency.* 

Other  European  Reformatories. 

In  Switzerland,  schools  closely  resembling  Reformatories 
were  long  ago  instituted  by  the  peasant  Vehrli ;  but,  more 
recently,  actual  Reformatories  have  been  established  in  the 
Cantons  of  Berne,  of  St.  Gall,  of  Zurich,  of  Geneva,  Schaff- 
liausen  and  Glaris,  and  probably  in  others.  They  are  generally 
on  the  family  system,  are  economically  managed,  and  are  said 
to  be  efficient  in  their  moral  aspect.  The  annual  cost  of  sup- 
port in  them  is  less  than  200  francs  per  inmate,  and  probably 
the  other  expenses  will  not  rise  above  150  francs,  or,  in  all, 
about  $1.40  a  week. 

In  the  French  Reformatories  the  cost  is  higher,  at  Mettray 
being  about  $2.00  a  week  for  support  alone,  and  for  all  expenses 
probably  about  $3.00.  This  is  the  most  costly  of  the  French 
establishments,  so  far  as  my  statistics  show. 

At  the  Hamburg  Rauhe  Hans  the  cost  is  less  than  at  Mettray, 
but  greater  than  at  most  of  the  German  Reformatories,  which, 
as  well  as  those  in  Holland,  are  much  on  the  footing  of  the 
Swiss  schools.  At  the  "  Dutch  Mettray,"  near  Zutphen,  the 
cost  is  nearly  as  great  as  at  its  model  in  France. 

It  would  seem  that  in  Europe  the  Family  System  is  now  the 
most  common  one  for  Reformatories,  although  there  are  still 
many  prisons  for  young  offenders  alone  ; — such  are  the  Park- 
hurst  Prison  in  England,  the  prison  of  St.  Hubert  in  Belgium, 
the  juvenile  prisons  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  in  Holland, 
and  such  was  the  cellular  prison  of  La  Roquette  in  Paris, 
recently  evacuated  by  order  of  the  Government. 

American  Reformatories. 

In  the  United  States  the  Family  System  is  far  from  common, 
and  prisons  exclusively  for  minors  are  almost  unknown.  The 
long  established  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reformation  are  organ- 

*  See  the  invaluable  Reports  of  M.  Ed.  Ducp^tiaux  on  the  Reform  Schools  of  Belgium. 
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ized  on  the  Congregate  System,  and  most  of  the  State  Reform 
Schools  follow  the  same  plan;  but  the  Family  System  is 
gaining  favor,  and  will  probably,  in  course  of  time,  supplant 
the  other. 

Our  own  Reformatories. 

Of  all  the  American  Reformatories,  with  the  exception  of 
that  in  California,  I  believe  our  two  Reform  Schools  for  boys 
are  the  most  expensive.  That  they  are,  in  some  respects,  better 
than  most  of  the  others,  is  perhaps  true ;  but  in  what  is  essen- 
tial to  a  Reformatory,  they  do  not  seem  to  surpass  the  Reform 
School  of  Connecticut  or  that  of  Ohio,  while  in  their  method 
of  employing  the  pupils  in  useful  labor  they  are  certainly  not 
superior  to  most  of  those  which  I  have  visited. 

What  is  wanted  in  such  establishments  is,  first,  the  right 
spirit,  working  for  the  reformation  of  the  pupils ;  second,  such 
means  as  will  best  enable  the  pupils  to  aid  in  their  own  reforma- 
tion ;  third,  a  thorough  and  sufficient  education  in  books,  and 
in  such  labor  as  will  be  useful  to  the  pupils  when  they  go  forth 
into  the  world.  Of  course,  also,  the  proper  food,  exercise, 
ventilation,  and  general  comfort  must  be  secured ;  but  the  most 
rigid  economy  should,  on  principle,  be  practised  in  regard  to 
all  expenditures  beyond  this ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
food  and  comfort  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  standard  which 
prevails  among  the  wealthy.  To  give  these  children  tastes  and 
desires  above  what  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  satisfy 
when  they  go  forth  to  service,  is  no  benefit,  but  an  injury  to 
them. 

Economy  in  the  management  of  such  institutions  is  a  sacred 
duty,  not  merely  a  mercenary  or  petty  ambition,  as  some  sup- 
pose. In  this  Commonwealth  there  are  at  least  a  thousand 
children,  who  do  not  enter  our  Reform  Schools,  but  whose 
claims  to  do  so  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  thousand  who  have 
this  year  been  restrained  and  taught  there.  What  excludes 
these  thousand  neglected  children  from  the  care  of  the  State  7 
What  but  the  fact  that  so  much  is  already  expended  on  the 
more  fortunate  thousand?  If,  instead  of  the  $111,000  (in 
round  numbers,)  expended  at  our  Reform  Schools,  only 
$65,000  had  been  expended,  (which  is  what  the  same  number 
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of  children  would  have  cost  the  State  of  Connecticut^)  we 
should  have  a  surplus  nearly  large  enough  to  maintain  the 
excluded  thousand,  without  asking  for  additional  appropriations. 

It  has  been  proposed,  for  several  years,  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  several  Reform  Schools,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  their 
institutions,  and  this  has  actually  been  done  at  the  School  Ship 
and  at  Lancaster.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  preferable 
to  adopt  the  English  and  French  method,  and  dot  the  interior 
of  the  State  with  small  Family  Schools,  managed  by  Societies 
or  by  Municipalities,  but  under  the  oversight,  and  aided  by  the 
revenues,  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  way  several  points 
would  be  gained.  We  should  distribute  the  poor  and  vicious 
children  among  the  people  much  more  generally  than  is  now 
possible.  We  should  awaken  local  interest  and  private  benevo- 
lence to  an  extent  which  few  now  appreciate.  We  should 
avoid  the  evils  of  large  congregations  of  young  offenders, 
where  one  or  two  may  pollute  hundreds,  and  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  inconvenience  of  so  many  great  Institutions  drawing 
their  support  from  the  Treasury,  and  continually  exposing 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.  Whetlier  well  or 
ill  founded,  this  charge  always  injures  an  institution ;  and  it 
would  not  be  so  common,  were  the  European  system  adopted. 
In  that  case  the  State  would  pay  only  at  a  certain  rate  for  a 
certain  number  of  children,  and  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
all  Reformatories  to  keep  their  expenditures  so  low  that  tliis 
rate  would  reimburse  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  get  rid  of  the  routine,  the 
machinery  and  the  fixed  ideas  of  great  public  charities.  Polit- 
ical agitation  and  local  prejudice  would  less  affect  the  working 
of  our  system,  and  the  great  army  of  young  offenders  could 
really  be  provided  for. 

In  saying  this  I  would  pass  no  general  censure  upon  our 
Reform  Schools.  The  special  criticisms  made  in  my  last  year's 
Report  still  seem  to  me  to  be  just,  though  some  of  them  in  a 
less  degree. 

With  these  remarks  I  will  leave  the  whole  matter  for  your 
consideration.  Certain  Tables  relating  to  Reformatories  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 
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PART  II.-THE   STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 


Chapter  I. — The  Institltions  Owned   by  the    State. 

In  the  Report  for  1864  notice  was  taken  of  seventeen  Institu- 
tions, of  which  eleven,  including  the  State  Prison,  were  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  State ;  three  were  partially  under 
State  control,  and  three  more  were  aided  by  the  State.  AH 
these  still  remain  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Commonwealth  ; 
but  to  the  third  class  have  been  added  several  recently  estab- 
lislied  institutions,  towards  which  the  bounty  of  the  State  may 
or  may  not  be  continued.  Such  are  the  Temporary  Asylum  for 
Discharged  Female  Prisoners,  at  Dedham,  to  which,  in  1865, 
$2,500  were  granted ;  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
OUldren,  in  Boston,  to  which  $5,000  were  granted ;  and  the 
Discharged  Soldiers^  Home,  in  Boston,  to  which  $20,000  were 
granted.  This  increases  the  number  of  Institutions  supported 
or  aided  by  the  State  to  twenty.  Of  these  I  shall  first  consider 
the  eleven  which  are  controlled  by  the  State. 

Having  already  noticed  the  State  Prison,  there  remain  but 
ten  of  this  class  to  be  mentioned. 

These  are, — 

1.  The  three  State  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

2.  The  four  State  Pauper  Establishments. 
8.    The  three  State  Reformatories. 

In  respect  to  these  institutions,  but  little  is  to  be  added  to 
the  account  which  was  last  year  given.  No  important  change 
has  been  made  in  their  establishment,  their  method  of  operat- 
ing, or  the  persons  who  conduct  them.    In  some,  additional 
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buildings  have  been  erected ;  in  others  considerable  repairs 
have  been  made  ;  in  nearly  all,  the  expenditures  have  largely 
increased.  These  minor  changes  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
appropriate  place,  and  the  necessary  Tables  will  be  given  in  the 
Appendix.  The  more  general  Tables  and  the  lists  of  officers 
will  be  presented  in  this  chapter. 


Delay  of  the  Returns. 

In  reporting  upon  the  general  condition  of  these  Institutions, 
I  am  obliged  to  depend  in  some  degree,  upon  the  Annual 
Reports  of  each,  which,  by  law,  are  required  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  15th  of  October.  But  these 
Reports  are  often  much  delayed,  and  are  seldom  all  received 
before  the  first  of  December.  At  the  present  date  (November 
27,)  only  eight  of  the  ten  have  sent  in  their  Reports ;  that  of 
the  Rainsford  Hospital,  and  that  of  the  Worcester  Hospital 
not  having  been  received  at  the  Secretary's  office.* 

For  the  financial  statistics  I  do  not  depend  on  these  Annual 
Reports  alone,  but  on  the  Financial  Statement  required  by  this 
Board  from  each  of  these  Institutions.  But  these  also  are 
much  delayed,  and  at  present,  three  are  wholly  wanting,  (from 
Rainsford,*  Worcester  *  and  the  School  Ship,)  and  two  (from 
Lancaster  and  Tewksbury,)  are  still  imperfect.  Unless  the 
delayed  returns  shall  be  made  while  these  pages  are  going 
through  the  press,  my  statistics  will  necessarily  be  imperfect. 

I  would  suggest  whether  the  penalty  should  not  be  exacted 
for  delay  and  neglect  in  this  matter.  The  words  of  the  law  are 
explicit,  and  its  object  is  clear  ;  namely,  to  secure  information 
in  ample  season  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature,  early  in  the 
session,  and  there  seems  no  reason  wliy  a  forfeit  should  not  be 
made  by  the  officers  through  whose  neglect  the  delay  occurs. 

With  regard  to  the  Financial  Statement  required  by  your 
Board,  an  examination  of  the  expenditures  of  this  year,  and  of 
the  last,  will  show  how  important  such  a  statement  is.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Annual  Reports  of  1864,  the  expenses  of  most  of  the 
institutions  had  been  moderate,  and  their  financial  condition 

*  These  were  actually  received  December  Ist,  1865. 
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was  good.  But  early  in  the  present  year,  several  of  these  Insti- 
tutions asked  the  Legislature  for  large  sums  to  meet  deficien- 
cies, while  others  were  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt.  In  plain 
English,  the  Annual  Reports  did  not  fully  exhibit  the  financial 
condition  of  all  the  institutions,  and  though  the  Auditor's 
Report  does  necessarily  show  all  that  has  been  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  within  the  year,  yet  this  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  give 
a  clear  view  of  what  each  institution  has  actually  cost,  more 
especially,  as  the  income  of  some  of  them  is  largely  derived 
from  other  sources  than  the  State  Treasury.  But  the  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  of  your  Board,  if  casefully  made  and 
arranged  in  Tables,  cannot  fail  to  show  what  is  the  actual 
financial  condition ;  and  if  this  does  not  appear  in  a  single 
year,  it  will  in  two  or  three.  You  require  a  statement,  not 
only  of  the  receipts  and  the  actual  expenditures,  but  also  of  the 
resources  and  liabilities  of  each  institution  ;  and  this  compels 
accuracy  and  method  in  the  accounts  of  each. 

These  things  are  mentioned  to  explain  the  apparently  enor- 
mous increase  of  cost  in  some  of  the  State  Institutions.  This 
increase  is  in  part  real,  but  in  part  it  is  made  to  appear  by  the 
imperfect  way  in  which  the  accounts  of  last  year  were  exhibited 
to  this  Board,  and  to  the  public  through  the  Annual  Reports. 
At  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse,  for  example,  the  current  expenses 
were  last  year  reported  as  $33,375.33,  while  this  year,  they  are 
set  down  as  upwards  of  $64,000 ;  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  between  $70,000  and  $80,000.  It  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  actual  expenses  have  thus  doubled  ; 
but  the  mystery  is  removed  by  considering, ^r^^,  that  a  deduc- 
tion of  $18,594.26,  was  last  year  made  for  the  ^'  increased  cash 
value  of  assets,"  which  I  then  stated  was  at  least  $10,000  too 
much  ;  second^  that  the  deficiency  at  Tewksbury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1865,  was  $15,186.89,  which  sum  is  included  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  present  year ;  and  thirds  that  these  expen- 
ditures include  what  has  been  paid  for  fuel  and  for  miscellaneous 
expenses,  so  that  these  large  sums — some  $12,000,  probably — 
are  not  pushed  over  into  the  accounts  of  next  year.  The  real 
cost  in  1864  was  much  more  than  reported,  while  this  year  it 
is  somewhat  less. 
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All  such  irregularities  in  the  rendering  of  accounts  are  kept 
in  check  bj  the  system  of  financial  returns  required  bj  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  and  hence  the  importance  of  these, 
and  the  evil  of  delaying  to  make  them. 

The  Statistics  as  shown  by  the  Returns. 

Let  me  give,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  in  a  few  brief  tables, 
the  figures  taken  from  the  Financial  Statements.  If  incomplete, 
these  will  yet  be  valuable,  for  they  will  show  at  a  glance,  the 
general  pecuniary  condition  of  most  of  these  establishments. 

First  of  all  I  will  present  the  valuation  of  the  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Estate  as  made  out  b^  the  Appraisers  of  the  different 
Institutions.  In  the  four  State  Pauper  Establishments  this 
appraisal  was  made  by  the  same  person,  David  Bryant,  Esq., 
but  in  no  two  of  the  other  institutions  by  the  same  persons. 
[Table  IV.] 

In  this  Table  it  will  be  observed  that,  though  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  in  the  majority  there  has  been 
a  handsome  gain,  so  that  the  sum  total  is  largely  in  excess  of 
that  of  1864. 

The  same  is  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  next  Table 
—that  of  Receipts.     [Table  V.] 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Expenditures  have  largely  increased, 
although  in  some  Institutions  they  are  a  little  less.  Table 
VI.  exhibits  this. 

In  order  to  present  these  expenditures  fairly  to  the  reader,  I 
annex  also  a  summary  table  of  them  with  the  average  weekly 
cost  computed  by  the  Superintendents,  and  a  detailed  table, 
with  the  average  cost  of  different  items  by  the  week,  to  each 
inmate.     [Tables  VII.  and  VIIL] 

Finally  I  have  prepared  a  table  similar  to  one  of  last  year  in 
which  my  estimate  in  round  numbers,  of  the  Current  Expenses 
of  each  institution  appears,  with  the  average  weekly  cost 
computed  thereupon.     [Table  IX.] 
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General  Condition  of  these  Institutions. 

These  ten  establishments  differ  so  much  in  their  purposes 
and  management,  that  few  general  statements  can  be  made 
which  will  apply  to  all.  Substantially,  they  remain  as  they 
were  last  year  described ;  some  have  been  far  more  costly 
than  last  year,  others  a  little  less  costly,  as  has  been  seen. 
The  following  Table  will  give  the  general  statistics  of  the 
population : — 


Table  X.— T^c  Total  and  the 

with  the  Statistics 


Average  Population  of  Ten  Institutions 
of  Disease  and  Mortality. 


IXSTITUTIOXS. 

Whole 
Nnmber. 

Cases  of 
Disease. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

2(  amber. 

Worcester  Hospital,  . 

505 

565 

33 

349. 

Tmnton  Hospital,     . 

560 

560 

32 

353. 

Northampton  Hospital. 

46S 

468 

41 

— 

342.33 

Rainsford  Hospital,    . 

42S 

397 

73 

9 

68. 

Tewksbunr  Almshouse, 

2.20S 

1.355 

192 

65 

732. 

MoQson  Almshoose,  . 

1.423 

Sll 

99 

30 

605. 

Bridgewater  Almshoodc,    . 

1.S7S 

1.131 

165 

52 

582. 

Westborouirh  School, 

475 

• 

6 

— 

325.1 

Lancaster  School, 

221 

• 

- 

^^ 

140. 

Tbe  School  Ship, 

335 

♦ 

— 

160.5 

Total*,        .... 

S,G51 

5.1  S7 

641 

156 

3,656.93 

*  Xo<  Imported. 


Deducting  tlio  duplicates  m  tlie  whole  number  given  above, 
would  reduce  it  to  l>elow  8,000,  or  but  little  more  than  twioe 
the  average  number.  The  i>orconiage  of  deaths  to  the  whole 
numl>or  would  then  l>o  al>out  S,  and  when  compared  with  the 
average  number^  about  17.0.  I  have  reckoned  ^  in  the  Lona- 
tio  Hospitals  as  case^  of  disease,  though  they  are  not  so  in  the 
same  sense  that  tlie  Almshouse  (>atieut;«:  are. 

These  figxires  do  not  vary  greatly  from  Uie  corresponding 
ones  for  18t>4,    Tl\o  average  numl^er  in  the  Lunatic  Hospitals 
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has  been  about  70  less  than  last  year ;  in  the  Almshouses  about 
70  greater ;  in  the  Reformatories  about  14  greater ;  at  Baius- 
ford  about  20  less.  The  change  at  the  Hospitals  and  Alms- 
houses has  been  mainly  reciprocal,  resulting  from  the  transfer 
of  incurable  lunatics  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  mor- 
tality varies  considerably  at  different  institutions  from  the 
mortality  of  1864,  but  the  aggregate  is  about  the  same. 
Bridgewater  has  still  the  largest  mortality  of  the  Almshouses, 
and  Northampton  of  the  Hospitals. 


Special  Circumstances. 

» 
I. — The  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

The  very  full  Reports  of  the  three  State  Lunatic  Hospitals, 
which  will  this  year  be  laid  before  the  Legislature,  make  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  extend  my  notice  of  tliese  establishments 
to  any  great  length.  In  the  Appendix  I  have  copied  and 
arranged  some  of  the  Statistics  furnished  in  these  elaborate 
Reports.  Tliei^e  is  reason  to  congratulate  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  distinguished  ability,  humanity  and  success  of  the  three 
gentlemen  now  at  the  head  of  our  Lunatic  Hospitals.  Few  can 
appreciate  the  labors  and  embarrassments  of  their  position ;  but 
all  should  understand  how  well  they  deserve  the  generous 
confidence  of  the  public. 

At  the  Worcester  and  the  Taunton  Hospitals  few  external  or 
internal  changes  have  been  made.  A  regard  for  economy  has 
forbidden  extensive  alterations  or  repairs,  and  though  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  corps  of  attendants  and  officers,  these 
have  not  affected  the  discipline  of  the  institutions.  At  North- 
ampton the  case  has  been  somewhat  different.  The  old  heating 
apparatus  has  been  largely  replaced  by  a  new  and  different 
one,  which  saves  fuel,  but  in  some  respects  is  inferior  to  the  old. 
Other  modifications  of  the  structure  of  the  building  have  been 
made  which  are  of  undoubted  utility,  and  yet  have  cost  but 
little. 

A  still  greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Hospital.  Efficiency  and  order  now  characterize  the 
institution,  and  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Superintendent  regu- 
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lates  everything  with  a  view  to  the   best  treatment  of   his 
patients. 

Little  has  been  done,  however,  or  can  be,  with  our  present 
facilities  for  removing  the  chronic  insane,  to  make  the  North- 
ampton Hospital  a  Curative  Establishment.  I  commented  last 
year  on  this  state  of  things,  and  will  here  only  quote  the 
language  of  Dr.  Earle,  in  confirmation  of  what  was  then 
said : — 


^'  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  patients  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  no  less  than  forty-four  were  transferred,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  from  the  institutions  at  Worcester  and 
Taunton. 

"  The  recovery  of  any  one  of  these  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  just  mentioned  was  informed 
that  only  seven  of  the  State  patients  then  present  were  considered 
curable.  As  proof  that  the  in-coming  superintendent  did  not  seek  to 
magnify  his  embarrassments,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  only /our  have 
been  discharged  recovered ;  and  the  restoration  of  any  more,  after  so 
long  a  trial,  can  hardly  be  expected. 

'*  In  the  course  of  three  months  next  preceding  the  time  at  which  the 
above-mentioned  information  was  given  to  Mr.  Sanborn,  an  unusual 
number  of  the  State  beneficiaries  had  lefl  the  hospital  cured,  swelling 
the  number  of  restorations  for  that  official  year,  and  leaving  next  to 
nothing  upon  which  to  bade  a  hope  fur  subsequent  cures. 

''Again,  town  authorities  in  this  section  of  the  State  appear  but 
little  disposed  to  bring  their  insane  wards  to  the  hospital,  so  long  as 
they  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  poor-houses  or  at  their  homes ;  and  the 
same  is  too  oflen  true  in  regard  to  the  families  or  friends  of  private 
boarders  or  pay  patients. 

**  For  these  and  other  reasons,  of  the  whole  number  of  patients 
admitted  in  the  year,  the  disease  of  only  thirty-four  was  of  less  duration 
than  one  year.  In  all  the  rest  it  had  passed  into  the  chronic  stage  or 
form,  the  comparative  incurability  of  which  is  now  perhaps  too  generally 
known  to  require  its  re-assertion. 

^  From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  we  may  honestly  deprecate 
the  expectation,  on  the  part  of  any  person,  that  the  percentage  of  cures 
here  can  be  as  great  as  in  those  hospitals  which  are  so  situated  as  to 
receive  a  large  proportion  of  recent  cases." — Report  of  the  Northampton 
Hospital,  1805,  pp.  17, 18. 
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Trcmsfers  made  hy  the  Board  of  Charities, 
This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  transfers  of  the  chronic  or 
incurable  insane,  which  have  been  made  under  the  authority 
of  your  Board,  in  the  past  year.  The  General  Agent  will 
furnish  the  number  of  these  transfers,  and  tlie  facts  regarding 
them,  but  it  seems  proper  here  to  allude  to  the  subject.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  Board,  ever  since  your  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  three  State 
Hospitals,  to  diminish  the  number  of  harmless  incurables, 
especially  in  the  two  Eastern  Hospitals,  which  receive  the 
great  majority  of  recent  cases  of  insanity.  In  consequence  of 
this  policy,  which  has  been  carefully  pursued,  under  the 
personal  oversight  of  the  General  Agent,  the  number  of  State 
patients  in  the  three  Hospitals  has  been  reduced  from  661  in 
October,  1863,  to  479  in  October,  1865.  The  actual  number 
removed  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than  182,  for  there  were 
constant  admissions  of  State  patients  during  these  two  years 
in  excess  of  the  removal  by  death  and  ordinary  causes. 
Many  of  these  incurables  were  removed  to  the  Almshouses  at 
Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury,  and  thence  taken  in  charge  by 
their  friends;  others  still  remain  at  the  almshouses,  and  a 
large  building  has  lately  been  erected  at  Tewksbury  for  the 
special  accommodation  of  these  incurables. 

It  is  not  believed  by  your  Board  as  I  understand,  that  an 
Almshouse  is  the  best  possible  place  for  these  persons,  but  that 
there  is,  at  present,  no  better  one.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  portion  of  them  be  distributed  among  suc^^  families  in  the 
State  as  will  receive  them,  to  live  there  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  authorities.  This  is  the  system  pursued, 
on  a  large  scale,  at  Gh^el  in  Belgium ;  only  it  is  proposed  to 
distribute  our  insane  throughout  our  three  hundred  towns, 
instead  of  bringing  them  together  in  one.  This  plan  has 
already  been  considered  by  your  Board,  but  deserves  still 
further  attention. 

The  Labor  of  Patients. 
The  Trustees  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester 
Hospital  present  in  their  Reports  for  1865,  some  facts  and 
suggestions  touching  the  question  whether  more  labor  shall  be 
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required  of  patients  in  our  Hospitals.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Northampton  Hospital  also  discusses  this  question,  but  does 
not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Worcester  Trustees. 
This  seems  to  me  a  matter  which  can  be  decided  only  by  experi- 
ment, carried  on  by  a  person  who  has  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
policy  of  more  labor  for  the  insane.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
such  a  trial  should  be  thoroughly  made. 


.   11. — The  State  Pauper  Establishments. 

These  are  four  in  number,  and  diflFer  widely  from  each  other 
in  their  specific  purpose  and  management,  although  all  receive 
the  same  class  of  persons  to  some  extent.  The  Hospital  at 
Rainsford  Island  is  by  law  intended  for  such  State  paupers  as 
are  too  sick  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Almshou^s,  or  who  arrive  in 
the  country  by  water.  It  is  favorably  situated  for  the  reception 
•of  quarantine  patients,  but  the  transportation  of  persons  thither 
from  the  main  land  is  always  costly,  often  inconvenient  and  some- 
times dangerous.  The  cost  of  transporting  persons  and  supplies 
at  the  present  time  is  about  $350  a  month,  or  something  more 
than  $11  a  day.  The  average  number  of  patients  transported 
to  the  Island  the  past  year  was  a  little  more  than  one  a  day. 

Within  the  year,  soldiers  have  been  added  to  the  invalid 
population  of  Rainsford  Island,  but  the  number  of  these  is  not 
'very  great.*  In  view  of  tlie  great  outlay  at  this  Hospital, 
without  any  adequate  return,  it  was  last  year  recommended  by 
your  Board  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  its  manage- 
ment. The  Legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation, and  consequently  we  find  Rainsford  again  burdening 
the  public  treasury.  Its  total  expenses  are  this  year  stated  by 
Dr.  Underwood,  to  be  $24,266.80,  and  its  current  expenses, 
$23,964.65.  Its  average  number  being  68,  this  gives  an  average 
weekly  cost,  in  money  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  y  of  $6.78 
for  each  patient.  Deducting  the  increased  cash  value  of  assets 
($5,250.28)  the  average  weekly  cost  becomes  $5.32,  which  is 
the  sum  stated  by  Dr.  Underwood  as  the  actual  cost.  The  same 
authority  gave  $2.33  as  the  average  weekly  cost  in  1864.    The 

*  The  expense  of  their  support  is  a  charge  upon  the  ordinary  appropriation  for  the 
Hospital. 
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contrast  between  these  figures  shows  how  inaccurate  must  have 
been  the  method  of  calculation  employed.  In  reality,  the  cost 
in  1864  was  more  than  $4.50,  and  is  this  year  more  than  96^ 

Some  pains  having  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent  and 
Inspectors  of  the  Hospital  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  Secretary,  I  would 
beg  leave  here  to  state  that  the  inaccuracies  pointed  out  were 
either  very  trifling,  or  arose  from  erroneous  returns  made  by 
the  Superintendent  himself.  The  substantial  correctness  of  the 
statements  made  by  me  last  year,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  Insane  Heceptcu^le  cU  Tewhshury. 

The  principal  change  in  the  buildings  at  Tewksbury  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  erection  of  the  long  projected  Receptacle  for 
Pauper  Lunatics  near  the  Almshouse  there.  This  is  a  plain 
and  substantial  brick  structure,  standing  in  the  rear  of  the 
Almshouse,  and  intended  to  receive  a  Iiundred  incurable 
lunatics.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  large  dormitories  and 
small  windows,  and  imperfectly  ventilated.  With  proper  over- 
sight it  can  be  made  a  suitable  place  for  the  residence  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  was  meant;  and  is  much  better  than  the 
buildings  now  used  for  the  same  purpose  either  at  Tewksbury  or 
Bridgewater.  None  of  the  insane  have  yet  been  transferred  to 
it,  but  the  old  wooden  building  formerly  used  for  the  residence 
of  the  insane  women,  has  been  removed  to  another  spot,  and 
turned  to  another  use  ;  the  inmates  being  distributed  through 
the  main  building,  until  the  new  rooms  are  ready. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  insane  who  are  removed 
to  the  State  Almshouses  from  the  Hospitals  remain  there  until 
their  death.  Many  do  so,  but  many  are  removed  by  their 
friends,  some  are  sent  to  towns  in  the  State  where  they  are 
found  to  have  a  settlement,  and  some  are  sent  out  of  the  State^ 
as  not  properly  belonging  to  Massachusetts  to  support.  The 
number  of  the  class  remaining  at  the  Almshouses  at  Tewksbury 
and  Bridgewater,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1865,  was  no  greater 
than  six  years  before,  although,  in  the  meantime,  nearly  two 
hundred  had  been  transferred  thither  from  the  Hospitals,* many 
had  been  sent  in  from  the  towns,  and  not  more^  than  180  have? 
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probablf  died, — the  number  of  deaths  for  the  last  two  yemn 
ftTeraging  82.5.  It  is  probable,  that  nearly  half  of  tboee 
transferred  from  Hospitals  have  either  been  t^en  away  by 
their  friends,  or  removed  to  places  of  settlement. 

Foundlingi  at  the  Almshouui. 

The  distressing  mortality  among  foundling  and  deserted 
children,  at  the  State  Almshouses,  which  was  noticed  in  my 
last  year's  Report,  must  again  be  mentioned.  Out  of  55  deaths 
of  children  under  one  year  at  Tewksbury,  18  have  been  found- 
lings and  9  children  deserted  by  their  known  mothers.  Out  of 
86  deatlis  at  the  same  age,  at  Monson,  nearly  all  were  either 
foundlings  or  deserted  children,  and  27  deaths  of  such  children 
are  reported  at  Bridgewater.  We  have,  then,  a  total  of  about 
80  deatlis  of  foundlings  and  deserted  children, .or  nearly  a  fifth 
part  of  all  tho  deaths  at  these  three  institutions.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  tho  lives  of  many  of  these  children  could  not 
have  boon  saved  under  any  treatment,  so  depraved  was  their 
physical  constitution  at  their  birth,  or  so  great  the  neglect 
which  they  had  already  suffered,  but  a  well  regulated  foundling 
hospital  would  have  preserved  many  of  them  from  death,  and 
all  from  much  misery.  I  know  that  many  argue  how  worthless 
are  such  lives  to  society,  and  others  declare  that  to  take  good 
care  of  foundlings  is  to  encourage  vice.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  either  of  tliese  arguments  will  have  weight  with  the 
humane  people  of  Massachusetts,  when  they  once  understand 
how  great  this  needless  mortality  is,  and  how  easily  much  of  it 
can  be  prevented.  I  have  consulted  on  the  point,  (besides  the 
physicians  at  the  Almshouses,)  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Clark,  and  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewska, — all  having  much  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  and  all  agi*eeing  that  a  foundling  hospital  of 
■ome  sort  is  necessary.  I  would  therefore  invite  your  attention 
to  the  subject,  as  one  of  great  importance. 

In  this  eoniiection  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  the  subject  of 
illegitimate  births.  It  has  been  a  common  impression,  winch  I 
have  shared,  that  bastardy  was  increasing  in  Massachusetts. 
But  after  some  inquiries,  although  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  with  cer^inty>  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  b  not ;  or. 
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at  an;  rate,  not  in  the  Stale  Almshouses,  where  it  particularly 
conies  under  my  notice.  As  evidence  in  the  matter  I  vould 
cite  the  Mloving  Table,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Brown 
of  tlie  Tewksbury  Almshouse : — 

Table  XT. — Showinff  the  Number  of  Illegitimate  Chitdren  horn  in  the 
Stale  Almtioiue,  Tewhbitry,  from  October  1,  1859,  to  September  30, 
1865,  with  tie  Rrth-placei  of  their  Mother*,  and  the  per  cent,  of  JOe- 
gilimate  to  the  Whole  Number  of  Birtht  in  the  houtefor  eaeh  year. 
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83 
67 
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65 

.72 

.70 
.70 
.74 
.67 
.60 

Total!, 

263 

149 

134 

66 

189 

12 

23 

8 

399 

.70+ 

It  will  be  uoticed  here  that  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  was  greatest  in  1862-8,  and  that  it  is  this  yoar  below  the 
average  for  tbo  past  six  years.  Let  it  also  be  noticed  that  while 
the  percentage  of  native  born  motliers  of  illegitimate  children 
is  21.2  to  the  whole  number,  the  percentage  of  native  bom 
mothers  of  all  the  children  born  at  Tewksbury  since  1854  is 
only  15  per  cent. ;  the  whole  number  of  births  being  858,  and 
tliose  uf  American  parentage  beiug  128.  In  the  Monson  Alms- 
bouse,  since  1851,  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  (108)  to 
the  whole  number  (24(1)  has  been  nearly  44 ;  for  1864  it  was 
40,  and  for  1865  it  is  60.  At  the  Bridgewater  Almshouse  there 
has  been  no  statement  for  the  whole  period  since  1854  ;  but  the 
percentage  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  whole  number  was  71 
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in  1864,  and  nearly  62  in  1865.  The  reason  for  the  far  greatei: 
percentage  at  Tewksbury  is  probably  the  fact  that  it  draws  its 
population  more  from  the  large  cities. 

As  an  incidental  fact  bearing  on  this  topic,  I  may  mention, 
that,  having  examined  the  returns  of  Divorces  granted  in  this 
Commonwealth  for  the  last  five  years,  I  do  not  find  any 
considerable  increase  of  divorces  for  adultery. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  war  has  had  some  effect  on 
illegitimacy ;  far  less,  however,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Probably  the  facts  which  relate  to  infanticide  and  the  prevention 
of  offspring,  could  they  be  obtained,  would  have  an  important 
bearing  here. 

The  Almshouse  Schools, 

The  Schools  at  the  three  Almshouses  have  all  improved  dur- 
ing the  year ;  especially  those  at  Tewksbury  and  Monson.  The 
average  number  of  school  children  has  been  a  little  greater 
than  in  1864,  when  it  was  about  575.  This  year  it  will  not  fall 
short  of  600  ;  of  whom  170  were  at  Tewksbury,  330  at  Monson, 
and  100  at  Bridgewater.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
has  been,  at  Tewksbury,  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,/cmr,  with 
an  average  of  43  pupils  to  each  ;  at  Monson,  for  the  first  half 
of  the  jQSLTjJivey  for  the  second  half,  sixy  with  an  average  of  60 
pupils  to  each  teacher ;  at  Bridgewater,  for  the  most  of  the 
year,  twoy  with  an  average  of  50  to  each  teacher.  At  certain 
times,  however,  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  largely 
increased,  rising  as  high  at  Monson  and  Bridgewater  as  75  to 
each  teacher ;  at  Monson  it  has  also  been  as  low  as  45  to  each 
teacher.  The  whole  number  of  children  under  instruction  at 
diflferent  times,  throughout  the  year,  has  been  upwards  of  1,000, 
or  as  many  as  have  been  taught  in  the  three  Reform  Schools. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  for  their  instruction  has  been, 
at  Tewksbury,  1616.15 ;  at  Monson,  $1,166.44 ;  at  Bridge- 
water,  $400 ;  in  all  about  $2,200.  If  we  add  to  this  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  teachers,  and  of  providing  books,  fuel,  etc., 
for  the  schools,  it  will  hardly  reach  the  sum  of  $5,000,  or 
less  than  five  dollars  apiece  for  the  instruction  of  each  child  ; 
while  at  Westborough,  nearly  this  sum  is  paid  in  salaries  alone 
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to  those  who  have  taught  less  than  500  children.  The  support 
and  instruction  of  1,000  school  children,  in  the  Almshouses,  has 
not  cost  the  State  more  than  $50,000,  and  probably  not  more 
than  $40,000  ;  while  the  support  and  instruction  of  about  the 
same  number  in  the  Reform  Schools  has  cost  $111,000. 

Now  I  see  no  reason  why  the  poor  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Almshouses  should  be  any  worse  cared  for  than  the  poor  and 
vicious  children  in  the  Reformatories.  If  the  latter  receive  no 
more  than  proper  care  and  cost,  then  the  former  must  be 
getting  much  less  than  their  share.  I  cannot  cease  to  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  schools  in  the  Almshouses  be  still  further 
improved  and  every  means  devised  to  give  the  children 
there  at  least  as  many  advantages  as  the  State  bestows  on 
children  who  have  been  convicted  6f  offences. 

The  separation  between  these  children  and  the  adult  inmates 
of  the  Almshoirses  is  much  more  careful  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
At  Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater  new  yards  have  been  assigned 
to  them,  and  they  are  removed  from  so  close  a  contact  with  the 
insane  and  the  depraved. 

The  spirit  of  their  teachers  is,  in  general,  earnest  and 
devoted ;  they  have  accomplished  much  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles,  and  their  schools  will  now  compare  farvorably  with 
the  average  public  schools.  The  Board  of  Education,  within 
the  past  year,  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  Almshouse 
schools,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  do  so. 

77ie  Indentured  Children. 

Fewer  children  than  usual  have  been  sent  out  to  places  from 
the  Almshouses  during  the  past  year,  although  Monson  has 
indentured  about  the  customary  number.  At  Tewksbury  the 
experiment  of  retaining  the  older  boys  and  girls  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  is  believed  by  the  authorities  there  to  work  well. 
In  their  Report  for  1865  the  Inspectors  say  : — 

"  The  older  boys  have  been  employed  during  the  year  in  shoe-making. 
They  attend  the  morning  session  of  school,  and  are  employed  in  the 
afternoons  in  the  shoe-shop.  They  study  with  more  zeal,  and  work 
with  a  zest  that  shows  they  have  an  interest  in  their  employment,  and 
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that  tbej  mean  to  fit  themselves  for  their  trnde,  and  lo  be  men  among 
those  they  may  meet  in  after  life.  The  experiment  of  employing  the 
children — IrHiuiug  them  to  liabits  of  industry,  instead  of  putting  them 
under  the  care  of  those  who  generally  take  them  for  profit  merely — haa 
tnore  than  realized,  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expeclalionSi 
Besides  supplying  ihe  institution  with  shoes,  they  have  manufactured 
many  r^ses  for  the  market,  which  have  paid  a  handsome  profit.  The 
older  girls  are  also  employed  in  the  nflemoons  in  making  their  own  and 
the  boys'  clothing,  braiding  hafs  and  bonnets,  and  also  in  binding  ehoes. 
While  they  are  thus  filling  themselves  to  gain  a  livi;lihood,  they  make 
as  rapid  profieieacy  in  their  studies  as  most  who  attend  two  sessions  a 
day." 

The  Sti  peri  II  ten  dent  goes  still  further,  and  declares  a  pre- 
ference for  this  mode  of  traiiiing  children,  over  the  ordinary 
mode  of  apprenticeship.     He  says: — 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  ojjinion  has  obtained,  that  children  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  and  upwards,  can  be  better  cared  for  in  such  families  aa 
usually  desire  them,  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  at  ihe  inaUtu- 
tion.  Tiie  reason  urged  for  ihus  disposing  of  them  is,  that  they  may  be 
placed  where  better  and  purer  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  I  do  not  question  Ihe  inlegrily  of  purpose  of  those  who  thus 
argue.  For  myself,  however,  after  an  experience  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  having  been  a  close  observer  of  the  results,  I  come  to  another, 
and  quiie  a  different  conclusion.  •  •  •  •  We  have  the  facilities 
here  for  instructing  ihe  boys  in  several  of  the  useful  mechanical  trades, 
afl  also  in  practical  farming,  and  should  be  very  happy,  when  ihe  Agri- 
cultural College  is  ready  for  occupancy,  to  furnish  a  portion  of  ita 
students  from  our  instiiution.  What  1  have  said  in  reference  to  the 
boys  will  apply  equally  to  the  older  girls,  they,  too,  being  employed  a 
portion  of  the  lime  in  sewing,  knitting,  binding  shoes,  and  braiding 
straw.  Under  the  inslrucUon  of  a  competent  teacher,  they  make  quite 
satisfaclory  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  make  as  good 
progress  in  their  studies  as  if  they  attended  school  two  sessions  a  day." 


At  Bridgewater  the  number  of  indentured  children  has 
always  been  small,  and  is  not  increased  this  year. 

It  is  for  you,  Gentlemen,  to  consider,  wliether  such  oxperi- 
meuts  as  that  at  Tewiisbury  ought,  ou  the  whole,  to  be  coa- 
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tinned.  But  whether  they  are  or  not,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
visiting  agent  as  was  last  year  recommended  will  always  exist, 
for  many  children  will  always  be  apprenticed  or  placed  in 
families.  On  this  point  I  will  quote  the  Superintendent  at 
Monson,  who  has  long  urged  the  appointment  of  such  an  agent, 
and  who  says  in  his  Report  for  1865 : — 

'*  In  my  Report  of  last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
various  abuse?  too  often  existed  in  the  case  of  indentured  children,  and 
I  suggested  tHat  an  agent  or  some  person  be  appointed,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  visit  them,  and  report  to  the  proper  authorities  the  result 
of  his  visitations.  The  experience  of  another  .year  brings  additional 
strength  and  testimony  to  the  importance  of  such  an  appointment. 
Justice  to  the  indentured  orphan  demands  it." 

The  Almshouse  Hospitals. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Schools  at  the  Almshouses  are  the 
Hospitals,  concerning  which  I  spoke  in  a  former  Report,  and 
whose  improvement  was  urged  by  you  in  the  Special  Report 
on  Almshouses.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  28,  1865.)  Let  me  here 
recall  what  was  there  said  : — 

**  There  is  another  class  at  the  Almshouses  who  should  have  better 
accommodations  than  they  now  have.  We  refer  to  the  sick.  There 
are  three  radical  defects  in  the  provisions  now  made  for  this  class. 
First,  The  rooms  occupied  by  them  cannot  be  properly  ventilated; 
Second,  There  is  no  kitchen  provided  exclusively  for  hospital  purposes ; 
and,  Third,  Their  apartments  are  too  closely  connected  with  rooms 
occupied  by  the  other  inmates. 

**  Such  are  the  peculiar  uses  of  a  hospital  that  it  should  be  entirely 
disconnected  from  ether  buildings.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  80  open  or 
exposed  to  other  inmates  as  the  hospitals  are  at  Tewksbury  and  Bridge* 
water.  In  case  any  epidemic  disease  should  break  out,  the  present 
accommodations  will  not  allow  of  that  complete  isolation  which  is  so 
necessary  for  safety.  What  is  needed  is  a  plain,  substantial  building, 
one  story  high,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  a  kitchen  attached ; 
and  located  a  short  distance  from  the  present  almshouse  building.  A 
hospital  built  and  furnished  in  a  simple  and  cheap  manner,  similar  to 
many  now  in  use  by  the  army,  would  answer  every  purpose.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  afford  the  sick  a  better  chance  to  recover ;  and 
would  make  the  situation  of  those  outside  of  the  hospital  better." 
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In  his  Report  for  1865,  the  Superintendent  at  Monson,  says : 

**  Our  rooms  for  hospitals  are  not  well  located,  they  are  very  incon- 
▼enient,  and  are  so  situated  as  to  subject  the  patients  to  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  depriving  them  of  the  quiet  and  stillness  which  they  desire  and 
80  much  need.  A  suitable  building  for  this  purpose  ought  surely  to  be 
erected  and  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  all  the  others,  and  thus 
give  to  the  sick  every  reasonable  comfort." 

At  the  other  Almshouses  the  hospital  arrangements  are 
better,  but  they  still  need  improvement,  and,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, the  best  way  to  improve  them  would  be  to  build  on&- 
story  barracks,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  buildings,  on 
the  plan  of  those  used  by  the  armies  in  the  late  war.  These 
are  not  costly,  they  contain  every  needful  appliance  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  they  are  much  more  readily  cleaned  and  ventilated 
than  great  buildings  can  be.  If  such  hospitals  now  existed 
at  the  Bridgewater  Almshouse,  I  believe  the  mortality  and  the 
ophthalmic  disease  there  would  be  less ;  and  the  same  would  be 
true,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  of  the  other  Almshouses. 

With  respect  to  the  disease  and  mortality  at  Bridgewater,  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  having  investigated  the  subject,  I 
need  not  discuss  it  at  any  length.  But,  as  my  remarks  con- 
cerning it  a  year  ago  were  thought  by  the  physician  at  Bridge- 
water  to  be  unsupported  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  will 
quote  his  explanation  of  the  great  mortality  there,  from  his 
Report  for  1865 : — 

"  The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  treated 
may  seem  at  first  view  to  be  large,  but  on  close  inspection  of  Table 
No.  2,  which  shows  the  causes  of  this  mortality,  no  one  can  be  surprised 
at  the  amount.  There  were  twenty-nine  deaths  from  consumption, 
thirteen  from  marasmus,  eight  from  paralysis,  seven  from  cancer,  three 
fix)m  hernia,  and  sixteen  from  old  age.  Many  of  these  cases  of  con- 
sumption, paralysis,  cancer  and  hernia,  had  been  previously  treated  at 
other  hospitals,  or  by  physicians  and  surgeons  in  private  practice* 
pronounced  incurable  and  sent  here  to  die.  Twenty-one  died  who  had 
passed  their  threescore  and  ten  years ;  of  these  seven  had  passed  their 
fourscore  years;  of  these  three  had  passed  their  ninetieth  year,  and 
one  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 
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^  If  proper  allowance  was  made  for  these  fifly-six  cases  of  incurable 
disease,  and  also  for  the  twenty-seven  *  foundlings/ — for ,  experience 
shows  that  three  out  of  four  of  such  children  die  before  thej  have 
completed  their  first  year, — it  will  then  appear  that  the  mortality  in 
this  institution  is  no  greater  in  proportion  to  the  cases  treated,  than  in 
other  hospitals  where  such  patients  are  not  admitted.  The  larger 
number  of  consumptives  which  annually  swell  the  list  of  mortality 
here  in  proportion  to  the  like  cases  in  other  almshouses  in  the  State, 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  arrivals  of  Kanakas  and  Western  Islanders 
from  the  whaling  ships  of  New  Bedford.  The  climate  of  this  State  is 
very  unfavorable  to  this  class  of  invalids.  Besides,  the  statistics  of 
the  causes  of  mortality  show  that  death  from  consumption  is  more 
frequent  in  the  southeasterly  counties  than  in  other  parts  of  this  State." 

These  statements  explain  why  the  mortality  should  be  great 
in  all  the  Almshouses,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
they  explain  satisfactorily  the  larger  mortality  at  Bridgewater, 
and  for  this  reason :  During  the  present  year  I  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  register  of  deaths  at  Bridgewater,  and  found  that 
while  it  was  true  that  a  great  many  persons  died  there  of  con- 
sumption, yet  that  the  majority  of  these  among  the  new-comers 
were  from  Boston,  which  city,  with  Broxbury,  furnishes  about 
four-sevenths  of  all  admitted  at  Bridgewater.  Boston,  also, 
with  Cambridge,  Charlestown  and  Chelsea,  furnishes  about 
three-sevenths  of  the  admissions  at  Tewksbury;  so  that,  with 
respect  to  about  half  of  the  population  of  each  of  these  two 
Almshouses,  there  cannot  be  much  difference  in  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  a  locality.  I  found,  also,  that  a  very  small  percentage 
of  recent  deaths  were  Kanakas  or  Western  Islanders  —  not 
enough  materially  to  affect  the  statistics.  I  must,  therefore, 
continue  to  believe  that  there  is  something  unfavorable  in  the 
locality  or  the  hospital  treatment  at  the  Bridgewater  Alms- 
house. 

The  average  number  on  the  sick  list  at  all  the  Almshouses 
throughout  the  year  has  been  353,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
being  356,  there  was  nearly  one  death  daily  out  of  353  cases. 
At  Bridgewater  the  deaths  were  165,  on  an  average  of  129 
cases  ;  at  Tewksbury,  192,  on  an  average  of  152  cases ;  and  at 
Monson  99,  on  an  average  of  72  cases.    It  is  evident,  from 
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these  figures,  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  send  all  the 
sick  paupers  to  Rainsford  Island,  where  there  are  not  suitable 
accommodations  for  more  than  200  patients,  while  the  average 
number  at  the  four  establishments  is  this  year  upwards  of  400. 
The  law  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  sick  State  paupers  to 
the  Almshouses,*  while  it  has  entailed  a  large  expense  upon  the 
State,  does  not  seem  to  have  diminished  the  number  of  persons 
sent  to  the  State  Almshouses  in  a  dying  condition.  Whether 
any  further  legislation  is  necessary,  I  would  leave  for  your 
consideration.  ' 

HI. — The  Jutenile  Reformatories. 
TTieir  Proposed  Enlargement, 
I  have  already  several  times  mentioned  these  institutions, 
but  in  this  place  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  some  details  in  their 
management.     With  the  exception  of  the  School  Ship,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  increased  their  expenditures  in  the  present 
year,  as  most  of  the  State  Institutions  have  done — a  fact  credit- 
able to  them,  considering  the  high  prices.    They  have,  however, 
expended  a  considerable  sum  for  Construction  and  Repairs ;  or, 
if  not  really  expended  it,  they  have  incurred  obligations  to  do 
80.    The  new  heating  apparatus  at  Westborough  has  cost  nearly 
$12,000 ;  the  new  ship  for  the  Nautical  School,  with  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  will  cost  about  $35,000 ;  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  Stewart  House  at  Lancaster  will  probably  cost  above 
f  2,000.    In  all,  therefore,  about  150,000  have  been  added  to 
the  Construction  Account  of  these  three  institutions,  $5,000  of 
which  were  from  private  beneficence.     It  is  estimated  that  this 
expense  will  furnish  additional  accommodations  for  about  200 
children,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Westborough  School  now  ask 
the  Legislature  for  $50,000  more,  which,  they  estimate,  will 
enable  300  more  children  to  be  trained  in  Reformatories.     To 
do  this,  however,  they  expect  to  raise  $50,000  more  by  private 
subscription.    These  800  children  it  is  proposed  to  receive  in 
ten  families ;  or,  rather,  if  I  understand  the  proposal,  140  chil- 
dren are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  main  building  at  West- 
borough and  placed  in  family  schools  on  the  farm,  leaving  only 
;L00  in  confinement,  while  160  new-comers  are  to  be  distributed 

*  Chapter  16S  of  the  Acta  of  1865. 
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ia  families,  either  at  Westboroiigh  or  ia  other  parts  of  the 
State.    The  Trustees  say  iu  their  Report  for  1865 : — 

^  Our  needs  are  that  a  sufficient  number  of  families  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  either  at  -Westborough,  or  in  other  localities,  or  a  portion  at 
Westborough,  and  a  portion  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  to  reduce  the 
number  in  the  main  building  to  one  hundred,  and  to  provide  for  all 
those  now  going  to  destruction  in  our  cities  and  large  towns.  The 
number  of  these  is  very  large.  We  are  continually  applied  to  for 
admissions  by  individuals,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  and  by  commit- 
ting officers  who  are  obliged  to  discharge  boys  who  need  reform,  and 
whom  they  will  not  subject  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  houses  of 
correction. 

'*'  We  think  that  these  families  should  all  be  under  the  authority  of 
the  Commonwealth,  rather  than  under  that  of  private  associations,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  single  board, — that  private  benevolence  should 
come  in  to  assist  the  State. 

"  Our  recommendation  then  to  your  excellency  and  the  honorable 
council  and  to  the  legislators  of  the  Commonwealth  is,  that  an  appro- 
priation of  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  made  during  the  coming  winter,  on 
the  condition  that  a  like  sum  be  raised  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  ten  new  family  houses  similar  to  those  now  in 
existence  at  Westborough.  That  number  of  houses  would  speedily  be 
filled,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  sum  named  could  easily  be  obtained 
from  private  individuals  in  aid  of  the  object.** 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  scheme  like  this,  but 
there  are  also  strong  reasons  against  carrying  it  out ;  some  of 
which  I  have  given  in  what  I  have  said  of  Reformatories  in 
general.  But  there  are  a  few  special  objections  which  ought 
to  be  here  named. 

1.  There  are  already  boys  enough  at  Westborough. 

This  is  the  intuitive  feeling  of  the  people,  who,  without 
much  reflection  upon  the  matter,  are  convinced  that  if  you 
have  800  vicious  boys  in  a  single  neighborhood,  no  matter  what 
the  discipline  may  be,  you  run  groat  risk  of  corrupting  the 
new-comers  whom  you  compel  to  live  among  these  children. 

2.  Butj  if  the  number  of  boys  is  not  to  be  increased,  then  an 
expenditure  of  $50,000  would  be  necessary  before  a  single  addi- 
tional inmate  would  be  received  at  Westborough^  or  elsewhere. 
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That  is  to  say,  if  the  plan  is  first  carried  out  at  Westborough, 
allowing  810,000  for  each  Family  House,  furniture,  otc.,/fe  such 
houses  must  be  built  in  order  to  receive  tlie  140  boys  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  remove  at  once  from  tlie  main  building.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  expend  the  sum  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  140  boys  who  liave  not  yet  been  sent  to  any  Reformatory  ? 

3.  A  great  public  Instilution  is  a  great  machine ;  the  more 
you  add  to  it,  the  more  mechanical  and  routinary  do  Us  opera- 
tions become.  '  [ 

This  is  an  objection  which  can  only  be  felt  in  its  full  weight 
by  those  famiUar  with  such  institutions.  I  have  had  it  oftea 
stated  to  me  by  oRicers  in  Reformatories  that  this  is  the  most 
serious  evil  connected  with  their  management.  Nor  does  it 
diminish  as  the  system  of  management  becomes  more  perfect. 
Individual  responsibility — individual  development, — these  are 
wliat  we  ought  to  seek  ;  yet  tltese  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  id 
great  institutionE. 

These  objections  lose  soma  of  their  force  when  applied, 
mvlalis  mutandis,  to  the  Nautical  School,  where  the  present 
numbers  are  fewer,  and  where  the  opportunity  for  classification, 
and  bettor  facilities  for  cruising  are  sought.  Yet,  I  confess,  I 
look  with  some  concern  on  a.  hundred  and  fifty  boys  cooped  up 
in  a  single  ship  and  brought  under  the  concentrated  influence 
of  such  evil  spirits  as  may  be  among  them.  But  since  this 
enlargement  of  the  Nautical  School  has  been  determined  on,  the 
experiment  ought  to  bo  fairly  tried  and  generously  regarded. 

At  Lancaster  the  additions  made  are  so  slight,  aud  those 
chiefly  to  supply  the  want  of  hospital  accommodations  that  no 
serious  objection  can  be  made  to  them.  But  should  it  ever  be 
proposed  to  add  auotlier  family  on  the  present  grounds  at  Lan- 
caster, the  propriety  of  the  step  would  be  at  once  disputed. 
To  separate  rather  than  to  concentrate  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth  io  these  matters. 


The  Family  Ssittm  Preferable. 

Of  the  two  systems,  that  of  Congregation  and  of  the  Family, 

tliere  can  be  little  doubt  which  is  the  better.    Wherever  the 

Family  System  has  been  tried  iu  good  faith,  it  has  iavariably 
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succeeded ;  and  it  always  must  succeed,  because  it  is  based  on 
natural  principles.  It  is  a  pity  it  cannot  be  introduced  more 
extensively  at  Westborough,  and  I  believe  it  can  be,  without 
the  building  of  any  more  external  houses.  If  a  portion  of  the 
main  building  were  set  apart  for  the  boys  who  are  found  to 
need  restraint,  and  the  rest  were  divided  into  family  apart- 
ments, and  the  inmates  no  longer  kept  under  lock  and  key,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  improvement  would  be  made.  The 
experiment  has  this  year  been  tried  of  employing  regularly  on 
the  farm  forty  or  fifty  of  the  "  inside  boys,''  as  they  are  called, 
and  they  have  been  found  to  work  as  well,  and  to  need  scarcely 
more  oversighjt  than  the  "  outside  boys."  Mr.  Allen  declares 
his  intention  of  employing  still  more  of  these  boys  on  the 
fSftrm,  another  year,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be 
good  in  every  way.  The  boys  will  do  more  work  and  will 
learn  more  thoroughly  what  they  will  have  to  practise  on 
learing  the  School. 

It  is  now  a  common  complaint  that  boys  who  go  to  live  with 
ftrmers  after  two  or  three  years  at  Westborough,  know  scarcely 
more  of  fSEurming  than  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Reform 
School.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Superintendent  is  making  changes  in  this  particular. 

Earnings  of  the  Pupils. 

The  625  boys  and  girls  at  the  three  Reform  Schools  probably 
earned  in  cash  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  18G5,  no 
more  than  $4,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  12i  cents  a 
tk,  by  average.    On  board  the  School  Ship  the  cash  earnings 
nothing;  at  Lancaster  they  were  small,  while  at  West- 
boroogh  they  were  something  more  than  double  the  earnings  of 
1864 ;  being  then  $1,352.93,  and  now  82,845.38,  besides  §600 
¥hich  is  still  due.     A  like  increase  appears  in  the  sales  of  pro- 
dnetions  of  the  farm  and  garden,  which  in  1864  amounted  to 
•1,304.27,  and  in  1865,  to  83,186.35.     I  believe  the  Trustees 
ftanselves  will  admit  that  "  the  boys  did  not  earn  as  much  "  in 
18M,  as  in  1865 ;  and  yet  they  performed  "  4,680  days'  work" 
on  tke  lann  more  in  1865  than  iu  1864,  although  they  did  not 
any  money  for  it.     Perhaps,  then,  it  will  be  no  great 
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stretch  of  reasoning  to  infer  that  they  "did  not  earn  as  much" 
in  1864,  as  in  I860,  if  the  figures  thus  exhibit  the  fact.  If  less 
attention  was  not  paid  to  labor  in  1864  than  in  1865,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  products  of  labor  ? 
and  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  labor  this  year,  may  not  the 
same  have  happened  in  1855-6  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  autliorities  at  Westborough 
finding  that  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  smallness  of  the 
earnings  of  the  pupils,  took  such  vigorous  measures  to  increase 
them  that  they  have  more  than  doubled  in  a  twelvemonth.  If 
this  result  was  attained  without  increased  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  boys,  it  is  astonishing ;  but  it  will  not  be  astonishing  if, 
next  year,  the  earnings  again  increase  to  double  their  present 
amount.  They  ought  to  do  so,  for  lads  of  thirteen  years  old — 
the  average  age  at  Westborough — ought  certainly  to  earn  there 
six  cents  a  day,  when  they  can  earn  four  times  that  sum  outside. 
But  if  they  average  six  cents  a  day  the  year  round,  they  will 
make  a  profit  to  the  institution  of  more  than  $6,000,  or  double 
the  present  earnings. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  earnings  of  the  boys  on  board 
the  School  Ships  should  be  increased,  and  thus  help  to  dimin- 
ish the  great  cost  of  their  support.  Certain  kinds  of  work 
could  profitably  be  done  there,  and  as  about  half  the  boys 
never  go  to  sea,  there  is  no  special  reason  for  confining  them  to 
the  labors  and  studios  of  seamen. 

At  Lancaster  the  earnings  of  the  girls  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
much  increased.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  they 
now  are. 

As  stated  last  year,  the  earnings  of  the  boys  in  Reformatories 
in  other  States  in  general  exceed  ours.  In  the  Connecticut 
Reform  School,  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1806,  the  earnings 
in  cash  were  at  least  $5,000,  although  the  average  number  of 
boys  was  but  little  over  200.  At  the  Maine  Reform  School, 
where  the  average  number  is  less  than  200,  the  average  annual 
earnings  are  about  $5,000  in  cash.  At  the  Western  House  of 
Refuge,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an  average  of  460  boys  earned  in 
1864  $21,847.02,  while  the  average  weekly  cost  of  their  support, 
including  all  expenses,  was  but  a  little  more  than  $2.  At  the 
Ohio  Reform  School,  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Baltimore  Houses 
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of  Refuge,  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  more  profitable  than  in  our 
Reformatories.  In  the  New  Hampshire  Reform  School  it  does 
not  seem  to  be,  but  the  expense  of  support  is  much  less  there. 

Charcicter  of  the  Instruction. 
But  it  will  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  the  standard  of 
instruction,  and  of  living  is  higher  in  our  Reformatories  than 
in  many  others.  I  do  not  think,  however,  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  principal  Reformatories  in  the  Union,  that  we 
have  so  great  a  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  or  that  the  best  results  are  necessarily  secured  by  those 
things  in  which  we  excel  others.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Ohio  Reform  Schools  graduate  their  pupils 
as  well,  or  better,  instructed  than  ours,  and  in  some  respects, 
so  do  the  Houses  of  Refuge  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  character  of  the  instruction  in  our  Reformatories  was 
specified  and  illustrated  in  my  Report  last  year,  and  has  not 
much  changed  since  then.  The  teachers  are  well  informed, 
diligent  and  interested  in  their  work. 

Chccngei  in  the  Law,  Government,  etc. 
No  change  has  been  made  since  last  year  in  the  law  of 
commitment  or  discharge,  but  the  provision  existing  at  West- 
borough  with  regard  to  the  towns  which  were  the  last  residence 
of  the  child  committed,  has  now  been  extended  to  Lancaster. 
Such  towns  are  now  required  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  toward 
the  support  of  each  child  sent  from  them  to  any  of  the  three 
Reformatories.  At  the  Nautical  School  the  number  of  Trustees 
has  been  increased  to  seven,  the  two  additional  members  being 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Treasurers  at  the  Nautical  School  and  at  Lancaster  have 
resigned  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  succeeded  by 
competent  business  men ;  and  all  the  changes  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  believed  to  have  added  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  institutions.  There  is  a  change,  however, 
needed  at  Lancaster  and  imperatively  called  for  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  School ;  namely,  that  a  part  of  the  Trustees  should 
be  ladies.  In  the  Belgian  Reform  School  for  girls  the  managers 
are  ladies,  and  have  been  since  its  commencement.  At  Lan- 
caster all  the  officers,  except  the  Superintendent  and  Physician , 
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are  ladies,  but  the  Board  of  Trustees  consists  entirely  of  gentle- 
men. Were  any  argument  needed  to  show  the  fitness  of  women 
for  such  positions,  it  would  be  found  in  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  the  various  departments  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioa 
by  women.  The  advantage,  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  girls,  of 
having  Trustees  of  their  own  sex  is  at  once  seen. 

The  retirement  of  Colonel  Fay  from  all  active  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  Lancaster  School  is  an  occasion  of 
regret  to  those  who  remember  how  much  he  has  done  in  years 
past  to  promote  its  interests. 

Officers  and  Employees  of  the  State  Institutions. 
To  show  how  the  expenditure  for  Salaries  is  apportioned,  I 
will  insert  the  list  of  Officers  and  Employees,  furnished  me  by 
the  various  superintendents,  with  the  salary  received  by  each. 
In  some  cases  this  is  the  amount  actually  paid ;  in  others,  it  is 
the  amount  for  a  year's  service,  even  though  this  may  not  have 
been  rendered. 

The  State  Lunatic  Hospitals. 
List  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Worcester  Hospital. 


NAME. 


DUTT. 


Salary. 


Merrick  Bemis, 
Joseph  Draper, 
Frank  H.  Rice, 
Janette  W.  Wright, 
Daniel  W.  Bemis, 
Caroline  A.  Bemis, 
Marshall  S.  Greene, 
Thomas  E.  Wood, 
Dora  Bemis, 
Lucy  M.  Lummus, 
John  Johnson,  . 
William  Sherman, 
George  T.  King, 
Amos  Wood,     . 
James  W.  Hobnes  and  wife, 
Frederick  Lane, 


Superintendent  &  Treasurer, 
Assistant-Superintendent, 


i( 


t( 


Clerk,  . 
Steward, 
Matron, 
Supervisor, 


i( 


(( 


(( 


Engineer, 

Baker, . 
Carpenter, 
•    • 
Farmer, 


$1,650  00 
135  00 
562  50 
285  00 
550  00 
150  00 
315  00 
255  00 
161  00 
155  00 
859  00 
870  00 
709  92 
560  00 
450  00 
104  66 
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SAME. 

van. 

»i.^r. 

J.  n.  Kthardson,      ... 

Fanner,        .         ... 

r266  00 

George  Woodward, . 

" 

116  00 

Albert  Bartlett, 

240  00 

JflelMH  J.  Adams,      . 

Attendant, 

151  28 

Henry  P.  Aiken,       . 

" 

8  68 

bUrcia  A.  Bingham, 

'. 

27  60 

Frederi[:k  J.  Blisa,     . 

251  10 

Philena  11.  Hrowning, 

" 

a  66 

James  E.  Bacon, 

" 

60  00 

Cbarl..3  W.  Blanchard, 

" 

90  56 

Herbert  BeoneU,       . 

" 

40  24 

Mary  E.  Caroey,       . 

00  80 

Jennie  W.  Cowing,    . 

" 

117  60 

Kate  Cook,       . 

" 

92  06 

Lucie  C.  Darling,      . 

" 

119  SO 

" 

20  76 

UelwQ  R-  Cilley,      . 

" 

60  00 

Marion  Day,      . 

" 

60  50 

Emily  Day, 

" 

33  00 

Harlan  Fairbanks,     . 

" 

129  62 

CbariM  n.  Ford,       . 

" 

13  20 

Emily  Foster,    . 

" 

74  32 

Susan  W.  Goodcll,    . 

" 

115  45 

Mary  J.  Grnbam, 

.i 

105  64 

Carrie  R.  Harrington, 

•> 

92  74 

Susan  C.  Hills, . 

i. 

1100 

Georgtt  II.  Ilolden,  . 

" 

11  85 

Eliza  M.  Jones, 

- 

58  27 

Emma  Kellogg, 

" 

90  61 

Jennie  M.  King, 

47  67 

Zilpba  Kingman,       . 

" 

78  26 

£udora  H.  Keep,      . 

" 

23  80 

Annie  Lowell,  . 

" 

99  00 

Jeremiah  D.  Lynch, . 

" 

10  00 

Anthony  G.  Lahey,  . 

" 

27  06 
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Joseph  G.  Maynard, 
Waiard  Moody, 
£cjgar  M.  Martin,      . 
Charles  V.  Merrick,  . 
WiUiam  F.  Merriaai, 
Maitin  L.  Ncwcomb, 
John  Noursp,     . 
Ednard  J.  rutoam,  . 
Walter  A.  Putnam,  . 
Elizabeth  Newton,    , 
Fanny  Redhead, 
Edward  E.  Riobardson, 
Edward  ^chardson, . 
Fbebe  A.  Smith, 
AUrcd  Sanderson, 
F.  W.  Sanderson,      . 
Milan  Stone,    . 
Lewifl  W.  Smith, 
Jerome  .Southwiek,  . 
Melbourne  A.  Senter, 
Daniel  E.  Twilchell, . 
David  Truesdell, 
Almond  Twitcbell,    . 
George  H.  Turner,   . 
Clarisaa  F.  Vinton,   . 
Sophronia  A.  Walker, 
Pamelia  Williams,    . 
Jnlia  M.  Woodis, 
Hettie  Woodbum,    . 
John  D.  Avery  and  wife, 
Alvan  Bacon  and  wire, 
Sabrina  Flagg, . 
Auguatine  Ilapgood,. 
Persia  Boynton, 


9249  84 
53  54 
07  40 
77  64 
37  60 
110  02 
243  64 
49  75 
57  37 
85  16 
128  96 
236  79 
180  87 
15  54 
250  74 
04  52 
107  23 
25  00 
77  64 
61  33 


Lauodry  and  Sevlng-Rooms, 
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Litt  of  Offieen,  Sfc^  of  tAe  Worceater  Bbtpited — Concluded. 


HAME. 

DUTT. 

■ALAXT. 

Charlea  L.  Bacon  and  wife, 

Nancy  Harbach, 

Mary  £.  Mellen, 

Maria  6.  Watkins,    . 

Ada  Blake,       .... 

• 

Laondry  and  Sewing-Kooms, 

t(             ii            li 

it            it            (i 

n                 u                u              ^ 

Table  Girl,  .... 

•362  50 

122  82 

66  00 

11  00 

95  58 

Total 

•15,306  89 

List  of  Officers  and  Employees  cU  the  Taunton  Lunatic  Bospttaly  for 

the  year  ending  October  1,  1865. 


• 
KAME. 

DUTT. 

■ALAXT. 

George  C.  S.  Choate, 

Superintendent  &  Treasurer, 

•2,100  00 

A.  W.  Nelson, . 

Assistant-Physician,    . 

337  50 

L.  W.  Hixon,  . 

a              (I 

a                 . 

831  25 

J.  Kittridge,     . 

Clerk,         .     -  . 

800  00 

£.  N.  Dalton,  . 

Supervisor  and  Attendant, . 

413  05 

M.  B.  Poor,      . 

u 

.               •               •               . 

300  00 

8.  A.  Lee, 

Housekeeper, 

300  00 

,S.  J.  Robinson, 

Seamstress,. 

200  00 

R.  S.  Craig, 

Engineer,    . 

246  66 

F.B.Hardy,    . 

.        < 

293  83 

Hugh  Gilmartin, 

Baker, 

353  00 

Robert  Ashe,    . 

a 

20  00 

Abby  Giknartin, 

100  98 

George  N.  Sawyer,  . 

Coachman, . 

300  00 

George  S.  Pena, 

Farmer, 

4  16 

N.  P.  Studley, . 

u 

•                 < 

70  83 

Oscar  Sibley,   . 

u 

250  00 

Moses  Foster,   . 

it 

108  33 

W.  C.  Youngman, 

u 

'   ■ 

115  00 

BOAXD  OF  3TATK  OHABTTIES. 


PM. 


r  n.] 


SBCBBTAKT*S  BEPOBT. 


[CBAP.  I. 


LiM^€(fktw%,^t^atA*  Htm^ml 


TIibwT.Hmj 

E.T.CInri7, 


P.  T.  Stevo^ 
A-CFeDcm, 
^.ILGon:, 

G.A.Hanlr, 

LHall,    . 
OMrSUer, 

mouMa 

aKClMriT.-. 
XlLUeCay,  . 
6.  P.  Wcacolt,. 
W.  H.  Sibler,  . 
£.D.UcKcMM, 
P.Daaa,.  . 
J.P.lfHriIl,  . 
W.&  Aiken.    . 

aw. Baa,    . 

W.O.INaMC)n, 


J.B. 

J.B.Hanlloa, 

Jdb  A.  Sibler, 

aLJ.F«lknn, 

V.J.  Bridge, 

L-MBridgM, 

A.M.Hanlr. 

CLB.8ailk, 

MMTlIeroer, 

■LlLHanar, 

B.Vluttb(MN, 


iei7  08 
too  00 

40  as 

MAS 


117  so 
IKOO 
70  00 
70  00 

son 

so  00 
M0«7 

mn 

«i< 

IH  17 
208U 


OOtt 

40  07 

20  00 

12  50 

14  00 

14  00 

US  00 

108  00 

108  00 

188  00 

13  13 

80  74 

22  88 
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OFPICEBS   OP  TEN  INSTITUTIONS. 


List  of  Officers,  S^c,  cU  the  Taunton  Hospital — Concluded. 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


SALAXT. 


M.  G.  Troup,    . 
E.  D.  Wall,      . 
R.  A.  Belden,  . 
Lizzie  Mercer, . 
Margaret  Mercer, 
E.  A.  Fifield,    . 
S.  E.  AVoodward, 
David  Murray, . 
O.  B.  Dean, 
B.  S.  Richardson, 
Margaret  McMatinus 
Mary  McMannus, 
Catherine  Monnegan 
Mary  E.  Clark, 
Mary  Burke,     . 
Ellen  Monnegan, 
Mary  £.  Cronin, 
Hannah  Corcoran, 
Mary  Payne,    . 
Catherine  Mullen, 
Mary  Flynn,    . 
Mary  Gallagher, 
Ann  Hearn, 
Catherine  Ryan, 
Bridget  Muldrain, 
Mary  Ryan, 
Alice  Leonard,. 
Mary  A.  Gorman, 
Clergymen  as  Chaplains, 
J.  C.  Boomer,  . 
Medical  advice, 

Total,   . 


Attendant,  . 

.        . 

940  62 

t( 

.        . 

118  53 

i( 

•        . 

42  00 

a 

•        • 

38  73 

u   • 

«        • 

168  00 

(t 

•        . 

23  33 

t( 

.        • 

17  27 

Fireman,     . 

.        • 

178  83 

u 

.        • 

31  20 

Assistant-Seamstress,  . 

173  33 

Laundress,  . 

156  47 

Laundress  Girl,  . 

104  30 

u               tt       ^           ^ 

104  30 

• 

104  30 

Cook, .        .        .        . 

2  86 

(( 

104  30 

« 

29  29 

(( 

12  91 

(( 

123  94 

(( 

45  37 

C( 

34  64 

(( 

12  85 

u 

21  00 

u 

37  87 

it 

5  57 

House  Attendant, 

104  30 

u               u 

26  29 

u              u 

78  01 

.                   •                   .                   . 

312  00 

Evening  School,  etc., 

100  00 

.... 
.... 

8  00 

•12,360  08 

99 
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List  of  Officers  cmd  Employees^  at  the  Northampton  Hospital,  for  the 

year  ending  October  1,  1865. 


NAME. 


DDTT. 


SALARY. 


Pliny  Earle, 
C.  K.  Bartlett, 

C.  M.  Moody, 
S.  M.  Smith, 
Asa  Wright, 
Stiles  Smith, 

E.  F.  PhUlips, 
P.  M.  Sanderson, 

F.  Colton, 
Richard  Goodsell, 

E.  W.  Strong, 
GeoiTge  W.  Taylor, 
Danford  Morse, 
Truman  Taylor, 
L.  M.  Blodgett, 
Frank  H.  Gilbert, 
Charles  Zichlke, 

F.  J.  Rice, 

D.  E.  Heath,    . 
M.  L.  Newcomb, 
Albert  McMaster, 
Thomas  Readington, 
Jerusha  Howe, 
Julia  Bemis,     . 
Lydia  Osgood, 
Lucretia  McDonald, 
Helen  W.  Lea, 
ilngeline  Whitbeck, 
Sarah  R.  Phelps, 
Jane  L.  Rice,  . 
FideliA  Bradford, 


Superintendent,  . 
Assistant  Physician, 
Clerk, 

Treasurer,  . 
Farmer, 
Farm  Hand, 

u  tK 

U  <( 

((  u 

It  u 

Carpenter,  . 
Engineer,    . 

Assistant  Engineer, 


a 


(( 


<( 


Baker, 

Cook, 
Hostler, 

Kitchen  Hand, 

u  u 

Cook, 
Eatchen  Hand, 


t( 


u 


Laundress, 
Seamstress, 
Care  of  Rotunda, 


f  1,800  00 

1,045  00 

•  500  00 

300  00 

600  00 

267  09 

83  33 
121  42 

26  45 
112  85 
600  00 
300  00 
307  14 

86  60 
318  00 

11  26 
396  00 
360  00 
218  49 

73  54 
148  30 

24  80 
141  29 

72  00 
140  40 

69  30 
168  00 
168  00 
152  50 
132  00 
134  00 
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OPFICERft  OP  TEN  INSTITUTIONS. 

List  of  Officeti^  ^.,  at  the  Northampton  Hospital — Continued. 

NAME. 

DUTT. 

SALAST. 

Sarah  Heath,   .... 

Honsemaid, 

•140  00 

H.  U.  Rand, 

Supervisor, 

.                • 

243  00 

Jeremiah  Shufelt,     . 

Supervisor  and  I 

Lttendant, 

255  00 

Lanson  Druiy, . 

Attendant,  . 

•               •% 

54  20 

Lucien  Howe,  . 

u 

30  91 

A.  H.  Knapp,  . 

tc 

29  65 

It.  B.  Griswold, 

it 

64  16 

D.  £.  Sanford, 

•    (i 

157  38 

Edwin  T.  Hervey,    . 

(( 

135  33 

miton  A.  Creed, 

(( 

44  33 

Edwin  W.VVhitmore,      . 

u 

240  00 

Erwin  W.  Whitmore, 

u 

69  04 

Charles  J.  Barber,    . 

a 

168  40 

Melyin  D.  Fletcher, . 

a 

129  58 

D.  W.  Beals,    . 

u 

148  83 

A.  M.  Knight,  . 

C( 

53  27 

William  Cortiss, 

<( 

115  04 

A.  F.  Abbott, 

(( 

70  33 

W.  H.  Kilso,    . 

(( 

66  17 

Perry  Davia,    . 

(( 

108  00 

W.  P.  Leonard, 

u 

37  96 

George  E.  Foster, 

ii 

71  40 

Jonah  Stiles,    . 

<( 

35  36 

1&.  L.  Harris,    . 

(( 

37  00 

James  £.  Warfield, 

Watchman, 

148  66 

A.  L.  Barnes, 

• 

• 

u 

84  00 

Mary  A.  Williams, 

Supervisor, 

187  33 

Jane  L.  Rice,  . 

a 

16  66 

lizzie  C.  Moulton, 

Attendant, 

144  00 

A  Maria  Norris, 

u 

144  00 

S.  Frances  Norris, 

u 

144  00 

Agnes  S.  Wilson, 

u 

144  00 
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List  of  Officers,  ^c,  at  the  Northampton  Hospital — Concluded. 


NAME. 

DUTY. 

■iJUAKT. 

Sarah  A.  Lovering,  . 

Attendant,  .        .        • 

•64  28 

Julia  A.  Cook, 

144  00 

R.  A.  Angler,  . 

62  57 

H.  M.  Ormsby. 

,                 ,• 

132  00 

Marion  S.  Connor,    . 

104  00 

Sarah  C.  Tyler, 

144  00 

Mary  E.  Barr, . 

122  78 

Addie  Sawin,  . 

1 

136  00 

Jennie  Black,  . 

133  60 

Helen  M.  Hodgman, 

68  50 

Sarah  Orcutt,  . 

35  48 

Jalia  Bemis,     . 

72  00 

Paid  for  Labor, 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

169  16 

Total,   . 

a 

•13,783  07 

State  Pauper  Establishments. 
List  of  Officers  and  Employees  at  Rainsford  Island  HospitaL 


• 

NAME. 

DUTY.. 

■ALAXT. 

J.  I.  Baker,       .... 

Inspector,     .        .        .        . 

•150  00 

W.  J.  Dale,       .... 

.... 

150  00 

J.  M.  Churchill, 

it 

.... 

150  00 

George  L.  Underwood, 

Superintendent,    . 

1,500  00 

J.  W.  Newcomb. 

Assistant-Superintendent,     . 

500  00 

Mary  M.  Patterson,  . 

Matron,  5  months, 

100  00 

Andrew  Irwin, .... 

Baker, 

300  00 

A.  Andersen,    .... 

Steward  at  West  Head, 

238  00 

D.  Doyle, 

Gardener,    .... 

115  00 

D.  Leary, 

Laborer,       .... 

112  66 
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List  of  Officers,  SfC,  at  Rainsford  Itland  ffospital^Conclaied. 


KAME. 

DUTY. 

FAT.ART. 

D.  Leary, 

Laborer,       .        .      •  . 

«52  66 

S.  Williams,      . 

Carpenter,    .        .        •        . 

92  52 

S.  Felstead,       . 

Cook, 

40  00 

F.  Laurie, 

"      .       •• 

30  00 

J.  Welch, . 

*'•.... 

30  00 

W.  Griffin, 

"..... 

30  00 

Ann  Scanlan,   . 

**..... 

96  00 

Bridget  Broderick, 

•     •  " 

Nurse, .        . 

44  00 

Margaret  Conlin, 

• 

21  25 

J.  Fahn,    . 

**••... 

20  00 

Servants  at 

Superintendent's  House, 

276  00 

Other  labor, 

181  50 

Total,    . 

^,219  59 

List  of  Officers  and  Employees  in  the  State  Almshouse,  Tewhshury,  for 

the  year  ending  October  1,  1865. 


NAME. 

DUTI. 

SALARY. 

• 

Horace  P.  Wakefield,    . 
Francis  H.  Nourse, 
George  P.  Elliot,    . 
Thomas  J.  Marsh,  . 
Mrs.  Marsh,    . 
Jonathan  Brown,    . 
Thomas  J.  Marsh,  Jr.,    . 
Mrs.  Marsh,    . 
Charles  F.  Foster,  . 
Mrs.  Foster,   . 
Henry  J.  Moulton, 

Inspector, 

•                 •                 •                 •                 • 

•        •         •        •         « 
Superintendent,      .        . 

Matron, 

Physician, 

Assistant-Superintendent  and  Clerk, 
Seamstress,     ..... 
Chaplain  and  Teacher,    . 

Teacher, 

Assistant-Clerk,       .... 

8160  00 
160  00 
160  00 

I     1,500  00 

900  00 

600  00 

\       575  00 
271  32 
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List  of  Officers,  ^c,  in  the  State  Almshouse — Concluded. 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


aXLXRT. 


James  Poor,  . 
Samuel  L.  Furness, 
Simon  B.  Adams,  . 
Charles  H.  Trull,   . 
Mrs.  Trull,     . 
Thaddeus  P.  Bartlett, 
Mrs.  Bartlett, 
Martha  P.  Marsh,  . 
Sarah  A.  Winsby, . 
Jennie  B.  Dearborn, 
Fannie  L.  Crosby, . 
Sophia  L.  Larkin,  . 
Nellie  M.  Marsh,    . 
Abraham  S.  Barnard, 
Greorge  G.  Spofford, 
Augustus  F.  Whidden, 
Abel  G.  Whidden, . 
Elisha  Huntington, 
Paid  for  labor. 


Total, 


Farmer, . 
Engineer, 


i( 


Assistant-Farmer,    . 
Laundress, 
Watchman,     . 
Nurse,    . 
Dairymaid, 
Nurse,     . 
Teacher, 


i( 


Seamstress, 

Cook,      .... 

Teamster, 

Instr.  Boys  in  Shoemaking, 

Consulting  Physician, 


1 
} 


$420  00 
276  67 
289  98 

9466  91 

400  00 

156  00 
156  00 
105  73 
89  92 
45  50 
156  00 
300  00 
300  OO 
419  83 
354  23 
100  00 
926  51 


99,289  60 


List  of  Officers  and  Employees  at  the  Monson  Almshouse,  far  the  year 

ending  October  1,  1865. 


NAME. 

DUTT. 

8ALAST. 

Gordon  M.  Fisk, 
Gilbert  A.  Smith, 
George  Chandler, 
J.  M.  Brewster,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Brewster, . 

Inspector, 

Superintendent,      .... 
Matron, 

9100  00 
160  00 
160  00 

1,200  00 
300  00 
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OFFICERS  OF  TEN  INSTITUTIONS. 


List  of  Officersy  Sfc^  at  the  Monson  Almshouse — Continued. 


KAME. 


DUTT. 


SALAXT. 


Kev.  William  K.  VaiU,  . 
Joseph  D.  Nichols,  M.  D., . 
Joseph  H.  Brewster, 
Elizabeth  A.  Reid, 
Flora  Hill, 
Francis  £.  Gleason, 
Daniel  W.  Knight, 
Daniel  W.  Knight, 
Harriet  £.  Darte, 
Lucy  M.  Colton, 
Marietta  £.  Fisherdick, 
Mary  W.  Warner, 
Oraville  H.  Waters, 
M.  Augusta  Colton, 
Jane  £.  Hastings, 
Frances  I.  Phelps, 
Irene  Burnett,  . 
Maria  £.  Gallivan, 
Sarah  S.  Nichols, 
Susan  C.  Yarrington, 
Mary  W.  Richmond, 
Hannah  W.  Wheelock, 
Asenath  F.  Brown, 
Lucyette  Mason, 
Lavina  Hall, 
Jane  L.  Hayes, . 
Willard  J.  Clark, 

Charles  Gates,   . 
Elisha  B.  Hubbard, 
Stephen  Lucas, . 

Sanford  C.  Bond, 


Chaplain,        .... 
Physician,       .... 
Clerk  and  Assistant-Superintendent, 
Nurse  to  April  1, 1865,  . 
Nurse  from  April  1, 1865, 
Teacher,         .... 
Teacher  from  May  15  to  Aug.  10,  '65 
Overseer  from  August  10, 1865, 
Teacher  from  August  10, 1865, 


it 


(( 


(C 


iC 


Teacher  to  March  19,  1865,    . 

Teacher  to  January  1, 1865,   . 

Teacher  to  February  1, 1865, . 

Teacher  from  January  1,  1865, 

Teacher  from  February  20, 1865, 

Teacher  from  March  27, 1865, 

Teacher  from  May  1,  1865,     . 

Supernumerary  Teacher, 

Assistant  to  March*8, 1865,     . 

Assistant  from  March  12, 1865, 

Assistant,        .... 

Seamstress  to  March  12, 1865, 

Seamstress  4  weeks, 

Seamstress  from  April  18, 1865, 

Cook  in  Sup't  Dep't  to  June  17,  *65 

Laundress  from  April  9, 1865, 

Cook  in  inmates  Department,  &c. 
to  March  12, 1865,       • 

Baker,  &c.,  to  July  16, 1865,  . 

Assistant  to  May  18, 1865, 

Watchman  from  Oct.  26,  1864,  to 
May  5,  1865, 

Watchman  from  June  7, 1865, 


•200  00 

600  00 

575  00 

104  00 

96  00 

240  62 

88  85 

67  85 

35  71 

156  00 

72  00 

39  00 

52  29 

117  00 

95  14 

80  14 

65  14 
48  00 

66  86 
86  57 

182-00 
69  00 
12  00 
85  98 

111  43 
74  14 

201  25 
340  10 
236  80 

165  72 
93  95 
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lAst  of  Officers^  SfC,  at  the  Westhorough  Reform  School — Continued. 


XAME. 

Doty. 

Time  In  Office. 

Salary. 

Carrie  L.  Cooper, 

Teacher,  .        .        .        . 

1  year,     . 

^50  00 

Ja]4e8  Ord, 

•               •                •                • 

9J§mos.,. 

285  83 

Qeorge  Morse,    . 

Overseer  Chair-shop, 

1  year,     . 

437  50 

Laura  Clark, 

Teacher  Chair-shop, . 

1     " 

208  00 

Edward  B.  Bigelow,  . 

Overseer  Shoe-shop, 

1     " 

385  60 

Sarah  E.  Goddard, 

Nurse,       .        .        .        . 

26  weeks. 

78  00 

D.  W.  Heals,       . 

Baker  and.  Overseer, 

3^5^^  mos., . 

82  40 

Louisa  C.  Goddard,     . 

Tailoress, .... 

35^  weeks, 

119  72 

Luther  G.  Shepard,    . 

Man  of  all  work. 

1  year,     . 

[      533  00 

1 

Adaline  S.  Shepard,   . 

Laundress, 

1     " 

Mary  E.  Cannon, 

Matron,    .        .        .        . 

1     « 

• 

300  00 

Frances  D.  Parker,     . 

Assistant-Matron, 

43if  weeks. 

154  58 

Minnie  Spark,    . 

Seamstress, 

1  year,     . 

172  00 

H^ttie  J.  Stedman, 

Assistant-Seamstress, 

•  39f  weeks. 

128  86 

Hattie  E.  Worden, 

Cook,        .        . 

7  weeks,  . 

28  00 

Lizzie  M.  Barton, 

Assistant-Cook, 

26    "       . 

78  00 

Flora  Smith, 

Overseer  Dining-room,     . 

13f  "       . 

40  29 

Helen  M.  Johnson,     . 

Care  of  Dormitories, 

1  year,     . 

156  00 

Wilbur  H.  Rice, 

Overseer  of  boys  on  farm. 

7^  mos., . 

188  32 

Charles  P.  Knapp, 

Watchman, 

m  "  • 

39  76 

E.  0.  Bailey,      . 

Machinist, 

103  days,. 

180  25 

James  W.  Clark, 

Carpenter,        .        . 

1  year,     . 

500  00 

Wright  Stratton,* 
Lois  Stratton,*    . 

1     " 
1     " 

[      725  00 

Josephine  C.  Lakin,    . 

Teacher  Farm-house, 

12f  weeks, 

47  26 

William  H.  Evcleth,  . 

Overseer  &  laborer  on  farm 

,   5JJmos.,. 

148  19 

Charles  A.  Johnson,t  . 

1  year,     . 

[     700  00 

Eliza  J.  Johnson,f 

1     " 

Rebecca  A.  Nickerson, 

Teacher  Garden-house,     . 

37^  weeks. 

144  50 

Charles  Goddard, 

Overseer,  laborer  on  garden 

,   6  mos.. 

159  50 

*  HaTiDg  charge  of  iknn,  iknn-hoaM,  and  fkmily  of  thirty  boys, 
t  HaTing  charge  of  garden,  garden-hooee,  and  flunily  of  thirty  boye. 
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OFFICERS,   SALARIES,   ETC. 


lAst  of  Officers^  Sfc,  at  the  Westborough  Reform  School — Concluded. 


KAME. 


Datj. 


Time  In  OfBee. 


Salarj. 


N.  Porter  Brown,  % 
Sarah  M.  Brown,  % 
Lucy  S.  Newton, 
Rufus  King, 
Marcus  N.  Putnam,    . 
Paid  sundry  persons  for 

Total  for 


Teacher  Peters  house, 
Farm  laborer,  . 


t( 


ii 


Labor  during  the  year, 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, . 


1  year,  . 
1  « 

34f  weeks, 
1  year,  . 
1  " 


! 


1600  00 

131  87 

350  00 

300  60 

3,850  01 


114,709  01 


X  Haying  eluurge  of  flower-garden,  Peters  house,  and  Ikmlly  of  twenty-four  boys. 

List  of  Officers  and  Employees  at  thi  State  Industrial  School^     ^ 
Lancaster,  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1865.* 


• 

NAME. 

DUTY. 

iALAXT.' 

Marcus  Ames, 

Superintendent  and  Chaplain, 

•1,500  00 

Lucy  A.  Proctor,  . 

Assistant-Superintendent, 

400  00 

Susan  A.  Byers,    . 

Matron, 

275  00 

Susan  L.  Wood,    . 

Assistant-Matron, 

225  00 

• 

Margaret  Anderson, 

Housekeeper,  . 

181  00 

Mary  K.  Jones,     . 

Matron,   . 

275  00 

Lucy  P.  Brown,    . 

Assistant-Matron, 

225  00 

Ellen  Dascomb,     . 

Housekeeper,  . 

181  00 

Harriet  F.  Perry,  . 

Matron,   . 

275  00 

Lucy  E.  Case, 

Assistant-Matron,     . 

225  00 

Martha  Boyd, 

Housekeeper,  . 

181  00 

Eliza  6.  Longfellow,     . 

Matron,   . 

275  00 

Asenath  R.  Gage, . 

Assistant-Matron,    . 

225  00 

Margaret  Kent,     . 

Housekeeper,  . 

181  00 

Isabella  A.  Spaulding,  . 

Matron,   . 

275  00 

Sarah  M.  Proctor, . 

Assistant-Matron,     . 

225  00 

•  This  list  is  maniftsUy  defbetite. 
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[chap.  I. 


Li»t  of  Ogiceri,  ifc,  at  the  Stale  Indualrial  School — Concladed. 


NAMR. 

.„. 

^.. 

Anna  R.  Spaulding, 
A.  E.  Boynton,      . 
For  subatituteB,      . 

Ho.«ke.p.r,  .        .        .        . 
During  the  ladies'  Toc&tiona,    . 

»181  00 
200  00 
200  00 

List  of  Officers  and  Employeei  at  the  Sc/iool  Skip,  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1865. 


KAMK. 

.^. 

.^,. 

W.T.  Davis,     .        .        .        . 

Treasurer  to  July  1,     . 

1350  00 

Richard  Matthewi, 

Superintendent,   . 

1,500  00 

M.  L.  Eldridge, 

Teacher,      .        . 

1,063  20 

Daniel  RubkII,  . 

First  Officer, 

800  00 

Aea  Blaney,      . 

Second  Officer,    . 

882  00 

G.  D.  Smith,     . 

Third  Officer,      . 

455  00 

C.H.  Barbour,. 

Stewnrd, 

6i0  00 

SimeoD  Shepard, 

Cook,  .        .        . 

452  00 

Nelson  Lund,    . 

Carpenter,   . 

495  00 

WiUiam  Grant, 

Captain  Berth  Deck, 

233  00 

George  Andrews, 

Captain  Meu  Deck, 

878  31 

iUuben  Harp,  . 

Seam«.,       .        . 

855  00 

Walter  Perry,  . 

276  07 

Patrick  Murphy, 

Asristanl-Teacher, 

67  60 

Levi  Robbina.   . 

Seaman,        .         . 

189  02 

Geor^  Whilnoy, 

» 

82  28 

Renben  Harp,  Jr., 

46  33 

William  P.  Dinsmore 

.         .   ■ 

26  60 

E.  Double.  Jr.. . 

Coxswain,    . 

12  65 

W.Wilishaw.   . 

.< 

00  00 

Sumen**  wages,  (additioDal,)   . 

243  40 

Toiri, 

.  •8,363  31 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  named  in  these  lists  is  458  ; 
the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  and  wages  is  something  more 
than  $100,000  ;  the  average  number  of  the  inmates  of  these  ten 
institutions  is  3,657.  This  gives  an  average  cost  in  salaries  to 
each  inmate  of  upwards  of  twenty-seven  dollars.  The  aggregate 
of  these  salaries  is  but  little  larger  than  the  aggregate  of  salaries 
in  the  State,  County  and  City  Prisons,  ($94,791,)  where  the  aver- 
age number  of  inmates  is  less  than  half  as  great.  This  aggregate, 
in  turn,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  aggregate  salaries  of  the  oflB- 
cers  of  Town  Almshouses,  (about  $82,000,)  who  have  charge  of  an 
average  number  of  inmates,  which  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  number  of  prisoners,  and  almost  as  much  less  than  the  aver- 
age number  in  these  ten  institutions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  expenditure  for  salaries  is  more  economical  in  the  Town 
Almshouses  than  in  the  prisons,  and  more  economical  in  the 
State  Institutions  than  in  the  Town  Almshouses.  The  services 
exacted  and  the  qualifications  requisite  in  the  State  Institutions 
are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  two  classes. 

Finances  of  the  Ten  Institutions  for  the  Calendar  Year. 

The  tables  already  given  will  enable  you  to  have  a  general 
view  of  the  finances  of  these  ten  institutions ;  and  the  tables  in 
the  Appendix  will  throw  further  light  on  this  subject.  But 
there  are  other  facts  which  need  to  be  commented  upon. 

In  the  interrogatories  issued  by  this  Board  in  April,  1865, 
the  different  institutions  were  requested  to  give  a  statement  of 
their  Resources,  and  of  their  Liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  (October  1,  1865.)  By  Resources  was  not  meant 
their  real  and  personal  property,  which  is  returned  under  the 
head  of  "  assets ; "  but  the  sums  expected  from  the  State 
appropriations,  or  due  from  towns,  individuals,  etc.,  and  which 
could  properly  be  set  off  against  the  liabilities  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  the  cash  on  hand  being  added  to  the  sum  of  contingent 
resources.  But  to  these  liabilities,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
institutions,  should  be  added  the  probable  amount  of  bills 
which  will  be  incurred  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of 
January ;  the  unexpended  appropriation  being  required  to  meet 
these  bills,  as  well  as  those  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  October. 
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In  the  case  of  the  three  Luuatic  Hospials,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  account  of  these  bills,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that 
all  three'  of  them  are  now  paying  their  current  expenses  out  of 
their  current  receipts,  for  which  they  do  not  depend  entirely, 
and  some  of  them  not  mainly,  upon  the  State  Treasury. 

What,  then,  were  the  Resources  of  the  four  Pauper  Estab- 
lishments, and  the  three  Juvenile  Reformatories,  on  the  1st  of 
October  ?  According  to  the  returns  received  at  this  office  they 
were — 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Undrawn 
Appropriations. 

other  Besources. 

• 

At  Tewksbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Monson,  .        .        . 

Rainsford, 

Westborough, 

Lancaster, 

the  School  Ship, 

^8,795  53 

11,594  56 

9,709  56 

471  24 

9,466  83 

6,680  36 

895  16 

$11,605  24 

None. 

562  74 

264  00 

1,297  04 

None. 
751   12 

Totals, 

^47,613  24 

$14,480  14 

Total  Resources,    . 
Reported  Liabilities, 


$62,093  38 
3,826  81 


Here,  then,  we  find  a  reserve  of  about  $58,000  with  which 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year 
for  these  six  institutions.  Will  this  be  sufficient  ?  Estimating 
the  expenses  for  this  quarter  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  there  will  be  expended — 


At  Tewksbury,  about 
Monson,  " 

Bridgewater,  " 
Rainsford,  *' 
Westborough,  ". 


118,500  00 

11,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,500  00 

10,000  00 


At  Lancaster,  about     .       $4,500  00 
the  School  Ship,  about     9,000  00 


In  all, 


.     $68,500  00 
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In  fact,  the  expenditures  for  October  and  November  have 
been  about  f50,000,  and  the  total  for  the  three  months,  exclu- 
sive of  the  extraordinary  appropriations  for  buildings,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  will  not  be  less  than  $75,000,  which  will  occa- 
sion a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  of  nearly 
$20,000.  The  deficiency  last  year  for  the  same  institutions 
was  $31,357.50  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  annual 
appropriations  were  this  year  increased  by  more  than  that  sum. 
They  were  as  follows  : — 


INSTITUTIONS. 

1864. 

1865. 

Increase. 

At  Tewksbury,    . 

147,000  00 

166,000  00 

$19,000  00 

Monson, 

39,000  00 

45,000  00 

6,000  00 

Bridgewater, . 

35,000  00 

42,000  00 

7,000  00 

Rainsford, 

20,000  00 

20,000  00 

-        - 

Westborough, 

45,000  00 

50,000  00 

5,000  00 

Lancaster, 

15,000  00 

18,000  00 

3,000  00 

School  Ship,  . 

22,500  00 

25,000  00 

2,500  00 

Totals,    .... 

^223,500  00 

^266,000  00 

$42,500  00 

If,  then,  we  find  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of 
$20,000,  the  actual  expenditure  of  1865  over  1864  will  be 
$31,142.50  for  these  six  institutions,  without  taking  into 
account  the  large  sums  appropriated  for  Construction  and 
Transportation.     These  were — 


At  Tewksbury,        .        .  |20,000  00 

Monson  &  Bridgew'r,  *3,555  39 

Rainsford, .        .        .  t3,000  00 

Westborougb,    .        .  10,000  00 


At  Lancaster, . 
the  School  Ship, 

Total, . 


.      2,500*00 
.  t40,000  00 

.  179,055  39 


It  is  probable  that  this  whole  sum  has  not  been  expended 
yet,  but  little  of  it  will  fail  to  be  expended. 


*  At  Monson,  $3,330;  at  Bridgewater,  $225.39. 
t  For  Repairs,  $500;  for  Transportation,  $2,500. 
I  To  this  was  added  $5,000  by  George  M.  Barnard,  Esq. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  while  the  State  has  been  increasing  its 
fixed  investment  in  these  institutions  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
975,000,  it  has  also  increased  its  annual  payment  for  current 
expenses  to  the  amount  of  $31,000  over  the  sum  paid  in  1864, 
or  about  12  per  cent.,  and  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $50,000 
over  the  sum  paid  in  1863,  or  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  two 
years. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  occasion  here  for  the  •exercise  of 
a  wise  economy — in  what  manner  remains  for  you  to  consider. 

The  Lunatic  Hospitals,  although  considerably  in  debt^I 
mean  those  at  Worcester  and  Northampton — have  not  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  to  anything  like  a  corresponding  extent.  In 
that  direction  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  economize,  but 
•rather  to  expend  more  liberally,  so  as  to  relieve  these  beneficent 
dnstitutions  from  debt.  The  liabilities  at  Worcester  are 
$10,000 ;  at  Northampton,  $5,199.14.  At  Taunton  there  is  an 
iexcess  of  Resources  over  Liabilities  of  about  $12,000. 


^Chapter  IL — Institutions  Aided  by  the  State. 

These  are,  at  present,  nine  in  number,  including  (1)  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which,  though  not  directly 
aided  by  the  Commonwealth,  yet  enjoys  the  fruits  of  former 
grants,  and  is  in  part  controlled  by  State  Trustees.  The  other 
eight,  named  in  order  of  their  date,  are, — 

(2.)  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford,  Ct. 

(3.)    The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston. 

(4.)    The  Massachusetts  Blind  Asylum,  Boston. 

(5.)    The  Idiot  School,  Boston. 

(6.)     The  Washingtonian  Home,  Boston. 

(7.)  The  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Boston. 

(8.)  The  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female 
Prisoners,  Dedham. 

(9.)    The  Discharged  Soldiers'  Home,  Boston. 
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(1.)     The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

This  ancient  Institution,  with  its  branch,  the  McLean  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  is  under  the  same  management,  and  in  the  same 
general  condition,  as  described  last  year.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  Annual  Report,  (February  1,  1865,)  the  falue  of  the 
unproductive  property  of  the  corporation  was  $711,632.00 ;  the 
property  yielding  income  was  valued  at  $307,731.95  ;  the  total 
income  for  1864  was  $134,939.81 ;  and  the  debt  was  $86,698.47. 
In  the  Hospital  proper,  there  had  been  admitted  from  the  open- 
ing 29,641  patients,  of  whom  14,671  had  been  discharged  well, 
and  8,291  relieved.  The  deaths  had  been  2,749.  The  average 
cost  of  each  patient  treated  in  1864  was  $37.61,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  (the  average  number  being  137.75)  was  $8.38. 

At  the  McLean  Asylum  the  whole  number  of  patients  admit- 
ted had  been  upwards  of  5,000,  and  the  number  discharged 
nearly  5,000,  of  whom  a  little  less  than  half  had  recovered. 
The  deaths  had  been  651,  the  average  number  of  patients  for 
the  year  1864  was  200,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  $9.77. 
The  total  expenses  of  both  branches  of  the  Hospital  were 
$161,760.93. 

(2.)     The  Hartford  Asylum. 

A  slightly  increased  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  received 
instruction  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  1864-5,  the  whole 
number  being  about  100,  and  the  average  number  87.  The 
annual  expense  to  the  State  for  each  is  $175,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the 
asylum.  The  appropriation  for  1865  was  increased  to  $18,100  ; 
the  sum  expended  has  been  $16,012.41. 

The  course  of  instruction,  and  the  general  arrangements  at 
this  admirable  institution,  have  been  but  little  changed  within 
the  year.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  that  too  much  use 
is  made  of  the  si^  langtuig'ej  and  that  vocalization,  as  taught 
in  some  of  the  European  Schools  for  Deaf  Mutes,  might  be 
introduced  more  generally.  An  interesting  statement  respect- 
ing the  latter  point  will  be  laid  before  your  Board  by  the  Hon. 
George  Walker  of  Springfield,  who  has  had  opportunity  in 
France  to  investigate  the  matter. 
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(3.)     The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

This  institution,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hooper,  has 
remained  substantially  the  same  as  last  year  described.  The 
appropriation  for  1865  is  $3,000  from  the  State  Treasury.  A 
somewhat  larger  sum  has  been  received  from  other  sources ; 
but  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  to 
be  made  to  the  Legislature  according  to  law,  for  the  details  of 
admissions,  expenditures,  etc.  I  would  renew  my  suggestion 
of  last  year,  that  this  Report  be  made  one  of  the  series  of  public 
documents,  unless  it  should  be  deemed  best  to  have  it  made  to 
the  Legislature  through  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

(4.)     The  Blind  Asylum. 

The  Reports  of  this  Institution  are  already  included  in  the 
series  of  public  documents ;  but  the  Report  for  the  present 
year  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  I  can  do  little  more  than 
refer  you  to  it  for  the  details  of  management  and  expenditure. 
Being  under  the  charge  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Board,  its 
general  condition  is  well  known  to  you,  and  will  not  need  to  be 
explained.  The  only  legislation  affecting  it  in  the  present  year 
has  been  the  following  law,  passed  at  the  session  of  1865 : — 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

Resolved^  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiving  and 
educating  indigent  persons,  and  the  children  of  indigent  persons,  desig- 
nated by  the  governor,  to  be  received  by  them  according  to  law,  such 
price  by  the  week  for  each  such  State  beneficiary  as  they  may  determine, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor — the  amount  to  be  fixed  in  each  case 
with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indigent  person,  or  the  parents  of 
such  child  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  his  education  and 
support.     \^Approved  March  24,  1865. 

By  this  Resolve  (Chapter  17,  1865,)  the  general  principle 
already  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Schools,  has  been 
extended  to  the  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Idiot  School,  and  with 
good  results  thus  far. 
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(5.)     The  Idiot  School. 

Of  this  Institution,  also,  the  Annual  Report  has  not  been 
rendered  in  time  for  me  to  make  use  of  it  in  this  chapter.  In 
the  Appendix  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of  it,  and  of  the  other 
delayed  returns. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  excellent  School  is  in 
good  condition,  and  is  doing  a  noble  work.  An  addition  of 
$3,000  was  made  last  winter  to  the  regular  appropriation  by 
the  Legislature,  and  this,  like  its  other  funds,  has  been  expended 
with  economy  and  good  judgment.  No  important  change  has 
been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Schopl,  as  they  were 
described  by  me  a  year  since. 

(6.)     The    Washingtonian  Home. 

This  unique  establishment,  which  has  always  met  with  favor 
from  the  State,  had  its  annual  appropriation  for  1865  increased 
to  $5,000.  That  this  sum  will  be  carefully  expended  by  the 
faithful  Superintendent,  Mr.  Day,  under  the  oversight  of  the 
Directors,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Their  Report,  how- 
ever, is  by  law  made  directly  to  the  Legislature,  and  I  must 
refer  you  to  that  for  particulars  concerning  the  institution.  I 
have  visited  it  during  the  year,  and  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  simple  means  employed,  and  their  apparent  success,  in 
the  reformation  of  the  intemperate.  At  the  same  time  I  could 
not  fail  to  notice  how  inconvenient  is  the  present  location  of  the 
Home,  and  how  much  this  location  may  diminish  the  chances 
of  a  reformation  of  the  inmates.  At  its  next  remove,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Home  will  leave  Washington  Street,  and  be 
established  at  some  easily  accessible  place  in  the  country,  where 
Mr.  Day  will  have  more  facilities  for  carrying  on  his-  chosen 
work. 

It  is  a  contrast  worth  noting — the  diCFerent  manner  in  which 
drunkenness  is  treated  in  Court  Square,  and  at  the  South  End. 
There  it  is  accounted  a  crime,  even  if  a  casual  and  venial  con- 
dition, and  the  poor  countryman,  sailor,  or  returned  soldier  is 
cast  into  jail,  if  unable  to  pay  his  fine. 

Here  it  is  held  to  be  a  disease — physical  or  moral — and  the 
most  revolting  stages  of  it  are  tenderly  cared  for ;  while  the 
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victim  is  not  crowded  into  the  cell  of  the  felon  but  invited  to  a 
more  glorious  liberty  than  he  has  yet  known — freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  his  appetites.  These  two  modes  of  treatment  cannot 
both  be  right ;  one  or  the  other  must  be  frightfully  unjust.  I 
will  not  decide  which  is  the  true  method,  for  I  trust  the  intelli- 
gence and  humanity  of  our  citizens  will  see  it  for  themselves  ; 
but  I  will  say,  that  of  all  our  legislation,  that  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  intemperance,  is,  if  reasonable,  the  least  efficient, 
and,  if  judged  by  its  results,  the  most  unreasonable. 

(7.)      The  New  England  Hospital. 

For  the  first  time,  this  special  and  well  managed  charity  has 
received  the  aid  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its 
accommodations  for  patients.  It  was  incorporated  in  1863  ;  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  Committee  of  ladies,  and  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  diseases  of  women.  -To  some  extent  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  adapted  to 
the  reception  of  foundlings  and  deserted  infants.  I  would 
recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  your  Board,  and 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  Temporary  Asylum  at  Dedham. 

This  institution  which  is,  properly  speaking,  a  Female 
Refuge^  on  the  same  footing  with  those  in  Ireland,  described  in 
my  Special  Report,  and  those  in  England  lately  started  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  has  this  year  received  a  grant  of  #2,500  from 
the  State.  It  is  located  in  Dedham,  is  managed  by  a  Commit-^ 
tee  of  ladies,  and,  though  still  operating  on  a  small  scale,  is 
believed  to  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  our  prison  system.  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  bounty  of  the  State,  for 
it  deals  with  the  most  depraved  and  neglected  of  all  our 
population. 

(9.)     The  Discharged  Soldiers*  Home, 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  all  the  institutions  aided  by  the 
State,  atid  is  little  known,  even  in  Boston,  where  it  is  located. 
Its  management  and  results  are  highly  commended  by  those 
who  are  far  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am,  and  these  com- 
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mendations,  together  with  a  general  interest  in  its  objects, 
secured  from  the  last  Legislature  the  following  Resolve,— 
(Chapter  35, 1865 :— ) 

RssOLYE  in  favor  of  the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Home. 

jResolvedj  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Home, 
located  in  Springfield  street,  in  the  citj  of  Boston,  to  be  expended  by 
the  directors  of  the  institution,  in  temporarily  caring  for  and  aiding  dis- 
abled and  destitate  soldiers  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand 
dollars ;  said  payment  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  such  sums  as 
may  be  applied  for,  by  the  president  and  two  vice-presidents  of  said 
mstitntion.  The  officers  of  the  institution  shall  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  month  of  January  next,  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  tjus  appropriation  has  been  expended,  the  amount  contributed 
by  individuals,  the  total  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
persons  admitt^  and  relieved  during  the  year.  [^Approved  April  8, 
1865.]  ^ 

In  the  Report  provided  for  in  the  above  Resolve  will 
doubtless  be  found  all  necessary  information  concerning  this 
institution. 

Patronage  of  Discharged  Convicts. 

I  ought,  in  this  place,  to  notice  the  provision  made  by  the 
State  for  the  aid  of  discharged  convicts,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  in  citing  the  Statutes  relating  to  the  State 
Prison.  The  oflBce  thereby  created,  (Chap.  179,  Sect.  64,  Gen. 
Stat.,)  has  been  filled  for  some  years  by  a  responsible  agent, 
who  according  to  his  limited  means,  does  what  he  can  for 
the  convicts  who  seek  his  assistance.  His  Report  is  annu- 
ally printed  and  contains  a  statement  of  his  doings  and 
expenditures.  The  latter  this  year  fall  short  of  $1,500,  of 
which  $800  is  the  salary  of  the  agent. 

Certain  Tables  relating  to  the  Institutions  named  in  this 
chapter  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities,  in  their  first  Annual  Report 
placed  the  following  at  the  head  of  their  general  conclusions : — 
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^'  That  the  State  ought  not  to  establish  any  more  institutions 
to  be  exclusively  supported  from  the  public  treasury^  but 
rather^  when  new  necessities  arise^  provide  for  them  by 
assistinff  private  charity  or  the  municipal  organizations.^^ 

If  this  conclusion  should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  we 
may  look  for  a  still  further  increase  in  the  class  of  establish- 
ments noticed  in  this  chapter.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
many  ways  preferable  to  great  establishments  owned  by  the 
State  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  strictly  inspected,  and  so  regulated 
by  law  as  to  serve  the  necessities  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Classification  op  Paupers. 

A  year  ago  it  was  needful  to  state  with  some  minuteness 
the  necessity  and  the  reasons  for  a  change  in  the  method  of 
making  Returns  of  the  Town  Paupers.  Although  this  subject 
is  now  better  understood  by  the  towns  than  at  that  time,  it  will 
still  be  serviceable  to  repeat  a  part  of  what  was  then  said : — 

"  It  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode  of  registry  entirely  new,  by 
which  the  exact  limits  of  the  three  great  classes  of  town  paupers  might, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  ascertained. 

"  These  classes  are, — 

"  I.  The  Paupers  Fully  Supported^  whether  in  almshouses,  hospitals 
or  elsewhere. 

"II.  The  Persons  Relieved  and  Partially  Supported,  including  all 
•  those  for  whom  any  town  or  city  pays  a  part,  but  not  the  whole  cost 
of  suppoil,  such  as  the  pupils  in  the  lleform  Schools,  the  prisoners  in 
House  of  Correction,  etc. 

"  III.  Vagrants,  or  Travelling  Paupers,  meaning  such  as  pass  from 
place  to  place,  and  do  not  stay  anywhere  long  enough  to  fall  into  one  of 
the  first  two  classes. 

"  It  is  evident  that  these  three  divisions  cannot  be  so  made,  but  that 
many  will  be  continually  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  A  person  who, 
through  sickness  or  youth,  has  been  fully  supported  for  a  time,  may  then 
need  to  be  partially  supported  before  taking  care  of  himself;  or  the 
same  cause  which  made  temporary  relief  necessary,  may  lead  to  entire 
dependence  on  pubhc  charity ;  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  or  conve- 
nient for  either  of  the  first  two  classes  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  may  fall  into  the  third  class. 

"  All  this  is  true  of  honest  poverty,  caused  by  misfortune ;  it  is  inten- 
sified and  multipUed  by  the  thousand  forms  of  vice  which  are  so  closely 
connected  with  pauperism.  The  thief,  the  harlot,  the  drunkard,  the 
spendthrift,  the  victims  and  the  offspring  of  lewdness,  the  lazy  impostor, 
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call  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  during  the  recent  civil  war, 
and  who  shall  have  continued  in  such  service  for  a  term  not  less  than 
one  year,  or  who  shall  have  died  or  become  disabled  from  wounds  or 
disease  received  or  contracted  while  engaged  in  such  service,  or  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  wife  or  widow  and  minor 
children  of  such  person  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  acquired  a  set- 
tlement in  such  city  or  town ;  and  all  the  rights,  duties  and  liabilities, 
pertaining  to  such  settlement,  as  set  forth  in  chapters  sixty-nine  and 
seventy,  and  in  section  forty-nine  of  chapter  seventy-one  of  the  General 
Statutes,  shall  attach  thereto :  provided,  such  person  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  an  inhabitant  of  said 
city  or  town,  and  had  resided  therein  for  six  months  next  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  being  mustered  into  said  service. 

Sect.  2.  Any  person  enlisted,  mustered  and  serving  as  a  part  of 
the  quota  of  any  city  or  town  as  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
but  who  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  settlement  therein  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  age  or  residence  required  by  said  section,  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  entitled  for  himself,  his  wife  or  widow  and  minor  children,  to  relief 
and  support  in  such  city  or  town,  if  at  any  time  they  should  fall  into 
distress  therein,  or  stand  in  need  of  such  relief  or  support ;  and  such 
city  or  town  shall  not  send  such  person,  nor  his  wife  or  widow,  ncwr  his 
minor  children,  to  any  state  almshouse,  nor  remove  them  to  any  other 
place,  nor  recover  the  expenses  of  their  relief  or  support  from  any 
other  city  or  town,  nor  receive  the  same  from  the  Commonwealth  ;  and 
if  any  city  or  town  shall  cause  any  such  person  so  entitled  to  relief 
therein  to  be  sent  to  any  state  almshouse,  or  removed  to  any  other 
place,  such  city  or  town  shall  be  liable,  in  an  action  of  tort,  for  all 
expenses  of  their  relief  and  support  thereafter  incurred  in  such  alms- 
house, or  by  any  other  city  or  town.  But,  otherwise  than  as  above 
provided,  said  city  or  town  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  other  city  or  town, 
nor  to  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  expenses  of  any  relief  or  support 
furnished  to  such  person,  or  to  his  wife,  widow  or  minor  children,  in 
such  other  place  or  in  any  state  almshouse. 

Sect.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  shall  have  enlisted  and  received  a  bounty  for  such  enlistment  in 
more  than  one  town,  unless  the  second  enlistment  was  made  after  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  first  term  of  service,  nor  to  any  person 
who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  wilful  desertion,  or  who  shall  have  left 
the  service  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  disability  or  an  honorable 
discharge.     [^Approved  May  18,  1865. 
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The  Law  Concerning  Sick  Slate  Paupers. 

Sect.  1.  No  citj  or  town  authorities  shall  be  allowed  to  send  to 
either  of  the  state  almshouses  any  person  infected  with  smallpox  or 
other  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  nor  anj  other  sick  person 
whose  health  would  be  endangered  bj  removal ;  but  all  such  persons 
liable  to  be  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  supported  during 
such  sickness  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  taken  sick,  and 
notice  of  such  sickness  shall  be  given  to  the  board  of  state  charities, 
who  shall  have  authority  to  examine  the  case,  and  order  the  removal  of 
the  patient  if  they  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  2.  The  expense  incurred  by  any  city  or  town  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  afler  notice  shall  have  been 
given  as  therein  required,  and  the  bill  for  said  support  having  been 
approved  by  the  agent  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Commonwealth  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  at  the  rate 
of  the  average  weekly  cost  of  the  support  of  similar  patients  at  the 
Hainsford  Island  Hospital. 

Sect.  3.  Any  mayor  or  overseer  of  the  poor  who  shall  know- 
ingly offend  against  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifly  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
d(^]ars.     [^Approved  April  27,  1865. 

Increase  of  Pauperism. 

The  effect  of  these  enactments  in  future  years  must  be 
greater  than  in  this,  for  they  have  had  but  a  brief  time  in 
which  to  produce  any  effect.  Yet  it  seems  probable  that  they 
have  helped  to  increase  both  the  number  fully  supported  and 
the  number  partially  supported.  That  of  the  latter  class  the 
increase  has  .been  greatest  among  children  is  apparent  from  the 
greater  ratio  of  persons  relieved  to  applicants,  which  last  year 
was  but  little  more  than  2  to  1,  and  now  is  nearly  8  to  1. 

So  far  as  these  laws  have  influenced  pauperism,  they  have 
merely  shifted  a  burden  iVom  the  State  to  the  towns.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cessation  of  the  war,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  ^^  State  Aid,"  has  increased  obvious  pauperism, 
and  is  likely  to  do  so  still  more,  when  the  temporary  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  in  many  places  to  keep  the  families  of  soldiers 
from  becoming  paupers  in  the  legal  acceptation,  fall  into  dis- 
use.   But  the  increased  expense  is  far  short  of  the  expend!- 
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ture  for  "  State  Aid,"  and  the  community  will  therefore  feel 
the  burden  of  public  relief  to  poverty  less  than  during  the  war. 

Town  Almshouses. 

• 

I  have  continued  to  visit  these  institutions,  and  have  now 
inspected  about  70,  besides  visiting  some  dozen  towns  which 
maintain  no  almshouses.  In  the  Tables,  the  names  of  the 
towns  visited  are  printed  in  italics ;  their  population  is  consid- 
erably more  than  half  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  and 
the  average  number  of  paupers  in  them  is  also  more  than  half 
the  whole  number.  The  result  of  my  visits  this  year  has  been 
much  the  same  as  before ;  in  true  comfort  and  economy  the 
town  almshouses  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  State.  I  have 
found  this  year  more  permanence  among  the  Superintendents, 
and  a  higher  rate  of  compensation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Valuation  of  these  establishments 
has  considerably  increased  since  1864,  and  that  this  increase  is 
mainly  in  the  Personal  Property.  'Very  likely  an  increase  in 
prices  is  the  chief  cause  of  this ;  the  result  is  to  give  a  little 
larger  sum  for  Interest  on  Almshouse  Property.  The  total 
Valuation  of  the  four  State  Pauper  Establishments  is  a  little 
over  $600,000,  and  they  have  contained  an  average  of  nearly 
2,000  persons,  the  past  year ;  while  the  town  and  city  alms- 
houses have  a  Valuation  nearly  three  times  as  great,  and  yet 
contain  an  average  of  little  more  than  2,800  persons.  The  cost 
of  supporting  these  persons  has  been  upwards  of  $250,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  f  1.75  a  week,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the 
property.  The  cost  of  supporting  an  average  of  above  500 
persons  in  towns  which  have  no  almshouse  is  above  $45,000  ; 
and  the  total  cost  of  support  and  relief  in  the  State  is  very 
nearly  $600,000.  Of  this,  upwards  of  $250,000  was  for  relief 
and  partial  support  alone,  leaving  between  $20,000  and  $50,000 
for  the  full  support  out  of  the  almshouse^  of  paupers  in  towns 
which  have  an  almshouse. 

Ashby  is  the  only  town  which  has  this  year  opened  an  Alms- 
house, while  none  are  reported  as  having  discontinued  their 
Almshouses  since  last  year.    A  few  towns  make  no  report  at 
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The  number  of  the  insane  in  these  establishments  seems  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

I  have  this  year  added  a  supplementary  table  to  that  of 
Town  Almshouses,  containing  those  few  towns  which  make  use 
of  the  Almshouses  of  other  towns,  but  own  none  themselves. 
The  whole  number  of  towns  and  cities  whose  paupers  are  kept 
in  Almshouses  is  not  far  from  225. 

The  Tables  in  the  Appendix  may  be  consulted  for  further 
information  on  this  subject.  I  have  inserted  the  population  for 
1865,  in  order  to  give  the  means  of  computing  the  proportion 
of  pauperism  to  the  population.  But  many  other  considera- 
tions come  in  to  affect  the  question  of  pauperism  in  the  towns. 
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PART  IV.-RECENT  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS, 


Under  this  head  I  have  supposed  you  desired  me  to  present 
the  general  tendency  of  recent  legislation  on  Uie  subjects  which 
come  specially  under  my  notice ;  that  is,  Grime,  Pauperism 
and  Insanity.  I  have  already  cited  or  referred  to  many  of  the 
Statutes,  both  old  and  new,  which  relate  to  these  subjects,  and 
shall  not  need  to  repeat  them  here.  The  Prison  Laws,  the 
Laws  concerning  Reformatories,  the  Truant  Law,  and  the  new 
Pauper  Laws  have  thus  been  spoken  of.  The  laws  touching 
Insanity  have  also  been  modified,  but  not  in  essential  points. 
At  the  end  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Worcester  Hospital 
will  be  found  a  collection  of  the  Statutes  concerning  Insanity, 
which  includes  the  recent  enactments.  I  will  not  take  the 
space  to  quote  them  all  here,  but  would  refer  you  to  that 
Report,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Public 
Documents.  An  Act  of  the  year  1864,  however,  is  so  important, 
that  it  ought  to  be  cited  entire.     (Chapter  288.) 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Before  citing  it,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  whole  Statute 
under  which  the  Board  of  State  Charities  was  first  established. 
Subsequent  Acts  (and  especially  Chapter  288  of  the  Acts  of 
1864,)  have  added  to  the  authority  first  given  in  1863. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  State  Charitable  and  Correctional  Institutions. 
Be  it  enacted,  SfCy  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, shall  appoint  five  persons,  who,  together  with  the  general  agent  and 
secretary  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  state 
charities.  One  of  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year ;  one  of  them  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years  ;  one  for  four 
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years  and  one  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  Appointments  to 
fill  vacancies,  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  before  the  expi- 
ration of  terms,  may  be  made  for  the  residue  of  such  terms  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council;  and  iJl  appointments  to  fill . vacancies  caused  by 
expiration  of  terms  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coundl, 
shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  as  general  agent  of  state  cbari- 
ities,  who  shall  hold  his  oflBce  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  ex  officio^  and 
shall,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  said  board,  oversee  and 
conduct  its  out-door  business,  especially  the  examination  of  paupers  and 
lunatics,  to  ascertain  their  places  of  settlement  and  means  of  support,  or 
who  may  be  responsible  therefor ;  the  removal  of  paupers  and  lunatics 
to  their  usual  homes ;  the  prosecution  of  cases  of  settlement  and  bas- 
tardy ;  the  collection  of  emigrant  head-money  and  the  bonding  of  sus- 
picious persons,  and  all  and  singular  the  duties  now  devolved  by  law 
upon  the  superintendent  of  alien  passengers  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sbcti  3.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  state 
charities.  He  shall  hold  his  office  three  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
He  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and 
shall  perform  such  clerical  services  as  they  may  require.  He  shall, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board,  examine  the  returns  of  the 
several  cities  and  towns  in  relation  to  the  support  of  paupers  therein, 
and  in  relation  to  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  he  shall  prepare  a 
series  of  interrogatories  to  the  several  institutions  of  charity,  reform  and 
correction,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
several  counties  thereof,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  in  his  annual  report 
the  causes  and  best  treatment  of  pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  insanity. 
He  shall  also  arrange  and  publish  in  his  said  report  all  desirable 
information  concerning  the  industrial  and  material  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, bearing  upon  these  subjects,  and  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  reports  and  returns  now  required  by  law  to  be  made ;  and  he  may 
also  propose  such  general  investigations  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
board.  He  shall  be  paid,  annually,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
and  his  actual  travelling  expenses. 

Sect.  4.  The  board  of  state  charities  shall  be  provided  with  suita- 
ble rooms  in  the  state  house.  They  shall  hold  meetings  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  every  month.  They  may  make  such  rules  and  orders 
for  the  regulation  of  their  own  proceedings  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary.    They  shall  investigate  and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  llie 
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charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall 
recommend  such  changes  and  additional  provisions  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  their  economical  and  efficient  administration.  They  shall 
have  full  power  to  transfer  pauper  inmates  from  one  charitable  institu- 
tion or  lunatic  hospital  to  another,  and  for  this  purpose  to  grant  admit- 
tances and  discharges  to  such  pauper  inmates,  but  shall  have  no  power 
to  make  purchases  for  the  various  institutions.  They  shall  i-eceive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  except  their  actual  travelling  expenses^ 
which  shall  be  allowed  and  paid. 

Sect.  5.  The  board  of  state  charities  shall  annually  prepare  and 
print  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all 
their  doings  during  the  year  preceding,  stating  fully  .and  in  detail  all 
expenses  incurred,  all  officers  and  agents  employed,  with  a  report  x>f  the 
secretary  and  general  agent,  embracing  all  the  respective  proceedings 
and  expenses  during  the  year,  and  showing  the  actual  condition  of  all 
the  state  institutions  under  their  control,  with  such  suggestions  as  they 
deem  necessary  and  {Pertinent. 

Sect.  6.  The  ho^rd  of  commissioners  in  relation  to  alien  passen- 
gers and  state  paupers,  and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  alien  pas- 
sengers in  the  city  of  Boston  are  hereby  abolished,  and  the  duties  now 
required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  incumbents  of  said  offices  shall 
be  performed  by  .the  secretary  and  general  agent  herein  provided  for, 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  board  of  state  charities.  No 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  this  service  except  actual  travelling 
expenses. 

Sect.  7.  The  general  agent  shall  be  paid  annually  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  in  full  for  all  his  services,  and  his  actual  travelling 
expenses.  The  general  agent  and  secretary,  subject  tg  the  approval  of 
the  board,  may  employ  such  assistants,  and  incur  such  expenses  as  they 
may  deem  necessAry,  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  appropriations ; 
and  the  balance  of  the  appropriations  already  made  for  the  alien  com- 
missioners and  the  superintendent  of  alien  passengers,  remaining  unex- 
pended on  the  first  day  of  October,  1863,  shall  be  held  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  board. 

Sect.  8.  The  secretary  and  general  agent  shall  respectively  give 
bond  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  sufficient  sureties,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  in  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  in  their  commissions. 

Sect  9.  The  expenses  of  the  lunatic  hospitals  for  the  support  of 
lunatics  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  state  committed  thereto, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  at  the  same  rates  charged  for  other 
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lunatics  residing  therein,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  week  for  each  lunatic* 

Sect.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  11.  This  act,  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  officers  under  it  is 
concerned,  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage  ;  and  for  all  other  purposes, 
on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three.     \_Approved  April  29,  1863. 

It  was  found  necessary,  as  stated  in  my  Report  last  year,  to 
amend  the  law  respecting  returns  from  the  Prisons  and  from 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
prosecute  his  investigations  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  new  law  is  found  in  Chapter  307  of  the  Acts  of  1864, 
but  need  not  here  be  quoted. 

In  the  Statute  concerning  Insanity,  above  referred  to,  are 
several  sections  materially  enlarging  the  powers  of  this  Board, 
along  with  many  other  provisions  which  have  little  connection 
with  each  otl>er.  I  have  indicated  by  italics  the  sections  affect- 
ing this  Board. 

An  Act  relating  to  Insane  Persons  and  Lunatic  Hospitals. 
Be  it  enacted^  Sfc,  as  foUows : 

Sect.  1.  On  petition,  under  oath,  to  any  judge  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  setting  forth  that  the  petitioner  believes  that  some  person 
confined  as  insane  in  any  hospital  or  other  authorized  place  for  the  treat- 
ment or  restraint  of  insane  persons,  is  not  insane,  and  is  unjustly  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  the  said  judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  alleged  insanity  of  the  person  so  confined. 

Sect.  2.  Before  said  commissioners  shall  proceed  with  their  inquiry, 
they  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  shall  give  sufficient  notice  of  their  appointment,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  of  hearing  to  the  petitioner,  and  to  the  person  having  charge 
of  the  hospital  or  place  of  confinement.  They*  shall  have  power  to 
summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of,  and  to  administer  oaths  to,  wit- 
nesses ;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  hear  the  evidence  offered  to  them 
on  either  side,  touching  the  merits  of  the  petition,  as  well  as  to  examine 
the  person  confined. 

Sect.  3.  No  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  confined  as 
insane,  nor  shall  he  have  the  right  to  confer  with  counsel,  or  be  present 

*  This  cUuse  has  been  repealed,  and  the  rate  is  now  1^.25  a  week. 
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at  the  inquiry ;  but  such  rights  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  petitioner,  and 
by  the  person  by  or  under  whose  authority  the  alleged  insane  person  ia 
confined ;  nor  shall  said  petitioner,  nor  any  counsel  he  may  employ,  nor 
any  witness  he  may  desire  to  use,  have  the  right  to  visit  or  examine  said 
insane  person,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  or  place  where  said  person  is  confined,  or  by  special  order  of 
the  judge  issuing  the  commission. 

Sect.  4.  The  personal  examination  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
person  confined  as  insane,  shall  be  had  at  the  hospital  or  place  of  con- 
finement, and  such  person  shall  not  be  taken  therefrom,  pending  the 
inquiry,  except  by  special  order  of  the  judge  issuing  the  commission. 

Sect.  5.  The  commissioners  shall  report  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
petition,  together  with  their  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  person  con- 
fined, to  the  said  judge,  or  if  he  cannot  conveniently  attend,  to  some 
other  judge  of  the  said  court ;  and,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  report, 
the  judge  may  order  the  discharge  of  the  person  confined,  or  may 
disallow  the  petition,  or  may  take  such  other  order  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  shall  require. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  anj 
city  or  town,  except  the  city  of  Boston,  to  commit  to  one  of  the  state 
lunatic  hospitals,  or  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  with  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  thereof,  any  person  supported  by  such  city  or  town  who  is 
sufi*ering  under  recent  insanity,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  remedial  treat- 
ment. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  the  hoard  of  state  charities  shall  have  reason  to 
believe  that  any  insane  person,  not  incurable,  is  deprived  of  proper  reme^ 
dial  treatment,  and  is  confined  in  any  almshouse  or  other  place,  whether 
such  insane  person  is  a  public  charge  or  otherwise,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
said  board  to  cause  application  to  he  made  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial,  superior  or  probate  courts,  for  the  commitment  of  such 
person  to  a  hospital  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sect.  8.  The  governor  and  counsel  may  license  any  suitable  person 
to  establish  and  keep  an  asylum  or  private  house  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  insane  persons,  and  may  at  any  time  revoke  such  license. 
And  such  asylum  or  private  house  shall  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the 
governor  and  council  or  any  committee  thereof,  and  by  the  judge  of  the 
probate  court  of  the  county,  wherein  the  same  is  situated. 

Sect.  9.  Whoever  establishes  or  keeps  such  an  asylum  or  private 
house  without  a  license,  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  shall  forfeit 
a  sum  not  exceeding  ^ve  hundred  dollars. 
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Sect.  10.  There  shall  he  established  on  the  lands  connected  with 
the  state  almshouse  at  Tewksbary  a  receptacle  for  insane  criminals,  to 
which  shall  be  removed  all  persons  now  in  the  state  lunatic  hospitals^ 
whom  the  hoard  of  state  charities  shaU  deem  to  be  JU  subjects  therefor. 
Any  insane  person  who  may  be  committed  to  one  of  the  state  lunatic 
hospitals  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-second  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes,  or  of  the 
seventeenth  section  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  chapter  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  be  committed  to  the  said  receptacle  under  such  limitations 
as  the  court  may  direct.  And  the  judges  of  the  superior  and  probate 
courts  may  cause  convicts  who  are  insane  to  be  removed  from  any  prison 
or  bouse  of  correction  to  the  said  receptacle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
such  convicts  may  now  be  removed  to  one  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals. 
Bat  no  person  shall  be  removed  or  committed  to  such  receptacle  until 
the  governor,  by  his  proclamation,  gives  notice  that  the  same  is  ready 
for  inmates. 

Sect.  11.  The  inspectors  of  the  state  almshouse  at  Tewksbury 
shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  establish  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  and  management  of  said  receptacle,  and  shall 
see  that  the  same  are  enforced ;  and  said  receptacle  shall  be  visited  and 
examined  once  in  each  week  by  at  least  one  inspector,  who  shall  at  the 
dme  of  such  visit  make  a  record  thereof  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the 
receptacle  for  the  purpose.  The  superintendent  of  the  said  almshouse 
shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  said  receptacle,  and  shall  furnish 
all  supplies  needed  therefor.  The  inmates  of  said  receptacle  shall  be 
under  the  care  of  a  suitable  resident  physician,  who  shall  also  be  the 
physician  of  the  almshouse,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  inspectors 
of  said  almshouse. 

Sect.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  state  charities  to  certify 
to  the  auditor,  within  one  week  from  the  commencement  of  each  quarter 
of  the  financial  year,  the  probaUe  amount  due  to  each  lunatic  hospital  for 
the  support  of  state  pauper  inmates  during  said  quarter.  And  upon 
application  of  any  board  of  trustees  of  said  hospitals,  the  auditor  may 
draw  his  warrant  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
so  certified,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital 
making  the  application,  to  be  used  towards  the  payment  of  its  current 
expenses,  incurred  within  the  financial  year. 

Sect.  13.  No  superintendent  or  other  officer  of  any  state  lunatic 
hospital  shall,  so  long  as  he  remains  such,  hold  any  office  or  be  engaged 
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in  any  occupaiion  which  shall  interiWre  with  the  devoting  of  bis  whole 
time  to  th6  performance  of  bis  duties  at  such  hospital.  [^Approved  Mag 
14,  1664. 

Wide  Scope  of  the  Insanity  Law  of  1864. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  above  Statute  will  show  that  it  la 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  inconsistent  of  all  our 
enactments,  old  or  new;  and  that  its  inconsistencies  tend  to 
nulliry  its  comprehensive  provisions.   * 

For  a  remedy  of  the  evils  complained  of  hy  those  who  urged 
the  passage  of  such  a  law,  the  appointment  of  a  Lunacy  Com- 
mission was  suggested.  The  Legislature  improved  upon  the 
EUggestion,  and,  by  this  Act,  established  do  less  than  four 
Commissions,  each  performing  some  part  of  the  duties 
assigned  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
These  are,— 

1.  A  Special  Commission  to  determine  the  fact  of  insanity 
in  each  particular  case  where  doubt  arises.  This  is  provided 
for  in  Sections  1-5,  the  appointing  power  being  any  one  of  the 
five  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  The  Board  of  Stale  Charilies,  to  act  in  certain  cases 
of  neglect  or  abuse.  Section  7  assigns  this  duty,  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  are  the  appointing  power. 

3.  The  Governor  and  Council  themselves  to  license  and 
visit  private  asylums.  Section  8  assigns  this  duty,  and  also 
names  the  fourth  Commission,  that  is, — 

4.  All  the  Judges  of  Probate  to  visit  private  asylums,  if 
they  |>Iease. 

Again,  this  Act  establishes  by  law  the  Receptacle  at  Towka- 
bury,  already  described,  but  under  the  name  of  "a  receptacle 
for  insane  criminals."  By  subsequent  legislation,  this  has  been 
construed  to  mean  a  receptacle  for  harmless  and  incurable 
pauper  lunatics,  and  the  criminal  wards  have  never  been  built. 
Sections  10  and  11  contain  what  is  said  of  this  matter. 

Section  6  excepts  the  city  of  Boston  from  an  urgent  duty, 
and  Section  12  obliges  the  officers  of  lunatic  hospitals  to  give 
up  all  outside  duties. 
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The  practical  results  of  this  singular  Statute  have  been  very 
few,  as  yet,  but  so  far  as  they  have  gone  they  tend  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  insane.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  sim- 
plify this  law  very  much,  and  if  that  were  done  it  would  be 
found  far  more  eflFective. 

By  Chapter  268  of  the  Acts  of  1865,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  two  physicians  who  certify  the  insanity  of  a  person,  to  do 
so  only  after  personal  examination  ;  and  it  is  also  provided  that 
the  person  making  application  for  the  admission  of  an  insane 
person  to  any  hospital  or  asylum,*  shall  furnish  a  list  of  the 
insane  person's  next  of  kin,  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  to  the 
number  of  ten  ;  to  whom  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  or 
asylum  shall,' within  two  days  after  the  admission,  mail  a  notice 
in  writing  of  the  admission. 

These  two  provisions  were  evidently  intended  to  guard 
against  the  admission  of  sane  persons,  under  mistake  or  fraud, 
to  lunatic  establishments.  Wliat  their  effect  has  been,  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  say  ;  but  they  seem  to  provide  for  a  possible  rather 
than  an  actual  state  of  things. 

Legislation  Concerning  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Besides  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
with  duties  of  a  general  nature  in  regard  to  Pauperism,  etc., 
care  has  also  been  taken  in  recent  legislation,  to  secure  greater 
permanence  and  efficiency  in  the  local  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
By  Chapter  307  of  the  Acts  of  1864,  more  accurate  records 
and  returns  are  required  of  them,  and  in  two  cities,  Boston 
and  Worcester,  the  mode  of  electing  them  has  been  changed 
by  special  Acts.  An  effort  was  likewise  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  make  them  eligible  for  three  years  throughout  the 
State,  which  barely  failed  to  succeed.  The  following  is  the  Act 
for  Boston.     (Chap.  128,  1864.) 

An  Act  concerning  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  -Boston. 
Be  it  enacted^  Sfc,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Boston,  incorpo- 
rated on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  shall  be  known  and  called  by  the  name  of 
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"The  Orerseere  of  the  Poor  in  Ibe  Citj  of  Boston,"  an<1  as  such  eh&U 
continue  to  hold  nod  possess  all  the  property,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities  and 
obligations,  which  novr  belong  or  appertain  to  said  corporation,  whether 
as  successors  of  the  corporation  above  mentioned,  or  as  successors  of  the 
corporation  or  body  politic  incorporated  bj  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Trastees  of  John  Boylston'a  charitable  Donations  for  the  Benefit  and 
Support  of  aged  Poor  Persons,  and  of  Orphans  and  Deserted  Children," 
including  the  faithful  aJminislralion  and  execution  of  all  the  trusts, 
bequests,  legacies,  endowments  and  charities  confided  to  them,  which 
have  been  heretofore,  or  sliall  hereafter  be,  accepted  by  them. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
consist  of  twelve  persons,  residents  of  Ihe  city,  and  be  elected  by  the 
dty  council  of  said  city  of  Boston,  by  concurrent  vote,  in  the  following 
manoer,  within  sixty  days  next  after  this  act  shall  lake  effect :  The  said 
city  council  shall  elect  four  persons  to  hold  tlicir  office  until  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eixty-eeven,  and 
until  other  persons  are  electe<l  in  their  places ;  four  persons  to  hold 
their  ofRce  until  the  first  Alonday  in  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places ;  and 
four  persons  to  hold  their  office  until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sisty-five,  and  until  others  are  elected  in 
their  places :  and  thereafter  wards  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  four  peraoiis  to  hold  tlieir  office 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next  following  such  elections,  respectively,  and  until  other  persona  are 
elected  m  their  places.  Vacancies  occurring  in  said  corporation,  fix)m 
any  cause,  rany  be  filled  by  said  city  council,  in  like  manner,  at  any 
time ;  and  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  elected.  The  city  coun- 
cil shall  also  have  power  at  any  time  for  cause,  to  remove  either  of  asid 
overseers  Irom  office. 

Sbct.  S.  The  persons  so  first  elected  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  th« 
dty  of  Boston,  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month  succeeding  their  election,  and  those  thereaflerwards  elected  shall 
meet  for  that  purpose  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  of  each  year.  They 
shall  cliooae  a  chairman  from  their  own  number,  and  a  treasurer,  socre- 
Iftry,  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
•hall  define  their  duties  and  fix  their  respective  salaries. 
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Sect.  4.  Said  oveneere  shall  render  such  accounts  and  reports  of 
their  expenditures,  acts  and  doings,  as  may  be  required  bj  the  dtj 
council,  and  the  same  shall  be  audited  and  allowed,  if  according  to  law, 
in  such  nuumer  as  the  city  council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sect.  5.  The  present  members  of  the  corporation  shall  hold  their 
office  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sect.  6.  No  one  of  said  overseers,  nor  any  individual  in  their 
employ,  shall  be  interested  in  a  private  capacity,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  contract  or  agreement  for  labor  or  for  articles  famished  by  direc- 
tion of  said  overseers,  unless  the  same  be  expressly  authorized  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  the  board. 

Sect.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.     [^Approved  April  2,  1864. 

It  seems  desirable  that  any  town  or  city  wishing  to  avail 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  should  be  authorized  to  do 
so,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  concerns  the  term  of  service,  and  the 
continuance  in  office  of  a  portion  of  the  board  of  overseers. 
I  would  accordingly  suggest  a  recommendation  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  that  effect. 

The  Act  relating  to  the  Overseers  of  Worcester  (Chap.  196, 
1865,)  differs  in  its  provisions  from  that  just  cited,  by  making 
the  Mayor,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  City  Marshal, 
ex  officioj  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  remaining 
members  are  to  be  six  in  number,  and  to  be  chosen,  two  in  each 
year,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  essential  prinoiplo  of  both 
Acts  is,  however,  the  same,  except  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
election. 

It  might  even  be  wise  to  require  all  the  towns  and  oliiiMi  to 
choose  their  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  throe  yoarH,  aM  ]\m  bug 
been  done  in  the  case  of  School  Committees.  It  in  undttriitoui) 
that  the  new  organization  in  Boston  is  working  well,  Aud  llmt 
the  citizens  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  iUlngi. 

Legislation  Concerning'  Crime, 

Although  no  great  change  hat  been  attomptati  In  our  p«tial 
laws  since  the  revision  of  the  Htatutos  hi  18(10,  ycit  ottrtnlii 
Statutes  have  been  passed  which,  if  ntrlctly  «ti(bro«d|  tulglii 
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seriously  affect  the  actual  results  of  our  penal  code.  Such  are 
the  Act  to  establish  a  State  Police,  (Chap.  249,  1865,)  the  Act 
for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  (Chap.  253, 1865,) 
the  Act  to  Promote  Public  Justice  in  Criminal  Cases,  (Chap. 
250, 1864,)  and  the  Act  Ilelating  to  the  Discharge  of  Convicts, 
(Chap.  44, 1865.)  But  as  these  enactments  are  all  new,  and 
have  not  yet  produced  much  effect  of  any  kind,  I  need  only 
allude  to  them  here. 

There  exists,  as  I  believe,  a  necessity  for  a  thorough  revision 
of  our  whole  penal  and  prison  code,  to  adapt  it  to  the  advance 
in  opinion  and  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  our  community. 

General  Conclusions, 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  our  recent  legislation  is 
too  recent  to  allow  safe  deductions  to  be  made  from  its  observed 
results.  With  many  inconsistencies,  there  appears  to  be  a  clear 
tendency  in  it  towards  three  or  four  points. 

1.  The  Commonwealth  seems  indisposed  to  enlarge  its  system 
of  strictly  pnblic  Institutions,  preferring  to  encourage  and  aid 
private  and  local  action.  This  is  seen  in  the  Law  of  Military 
Settlement,  the  provision  for  Truant  Schools  •  and  County 
Reformatories,  and  the  increased  grants  to  private  charitable 
Institutions. 

2.  But  with  regard  to  the  Public  Institutions  already  existing, 
whether  of  State,  County,  or  Town,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
their  management  more  uniform,  and  to  collect  more  exact 
statistics  respecting  them. 

This  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  by  the  new  laws  respecting  Returns  from  Prisons 
and  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  by  the  changes  in  the 
mode  of  election  and  term  of  service  of  the  last  named  officials. 

3.  As  regards  Insanity,  there  is  a  jealous  care  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  persons  reputed  insane,  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  so-called  incurables.  This  is  shown  by  the  Statutes  which 
I  have  cited. 

4.  In  penal  legislation  an  effort  is  made  to  simplify  and  render 
more  humane  the  existing  Statutes,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
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to  be  more  strictly  enforced.  But  this  tendency  is  far  more 
vague  than  the  three  first  named,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  actually  accomplished  any  practical  results  thus  far.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  you.  Gentlemen,  and  all  who  are 
entrusted  with  any  official  influence,  to  exert  it  in  this  direction. 
These  comments  on  our  legislation  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely ;  but  enough  has  been  suggested  to  answer  your  wish  for 
a  statement  under  this  head. 
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PART  V-PAUPERISM,   CRIME,   AND  INSANITY, 


Chapter  L — Pauperism. 

Uader  this  head  I  propose  to  include  several  matters  not 
very  closely  connected  with  each  other,  but  all  bearing  on  the 
general  topic  of  Pauperism. 

Private  Charities. 

I  have  sought  to  collect  some  statistical  information  concern- 
ing the  beneficence  of  individuals  associated  in  Charitable 
Societies,  and,  though  imperfect,  I  will  here  give  the  general 
facts. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  late  Josiah  Quincy  gathered  together 
the  statistics  of  private  charity  in  Boston  since  1815.  The 
objects  of  this  charity  were  very  various,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  could  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  the  relief  of 
Pauperism;  but  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  had  been  so  applied. 
This  total  was  $1,481,753,  or  an  average  amount  of  nearly 
$100,000  a  year. 

In  1845,  after  another  period  of  fifteen  years  had  passed,  the 
late  Samuel  A.  Eliot  republished  Mr.  Quincy's  list  of  contribu- 
tions, and  added  a  list  of  his  own  compilation,  containing  the 
corresponding  statistics  for  the  period,  1830-1845.  Mr.  Eliot's 
list  included  many  donations  for  religious  and  educational 
purposes,  which,  in  one  sense,  were  charitable  gifts,  and  in 
another  were  not,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  go  directly  towards 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  but  it  did  not,  like  Mr.  Quincy's,  include 
the  numerous  collections  made  in  the  churches,  and  the  gifts 
of  individuals  for  special  objects,  which,  from  1815  to  1830, 
amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,  and  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
must  have  been  at  least  $750,000,  and  probably  $1,000,000. 
Selecting  from  Mr.  Eliot's  list  those  sums  which  can  most 
properly  be  called  charitable  donations,  I  find  they  amount 
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to  about  $1,280,000,  to  which,  if  we  add  $720,000  for  the 
accumulated  contributions  of  churches,  etc.,  we  shall  have  a 
total  of  $2,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $133,833  a  year  for  the 
second  period.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  the  gifts 
of  Boston  alone. 

I  am  not  informed  of  any  collection  of  such  statistics  made 
since  1845 ;  but  I  have,  during  the  present  year,  addressed 
letters  to  177  charitable  societies  and  institutions,  of  which  112 
were  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  amount  of  their 
funds  and  the  amount  annually  expended  for  objects  of  charity. 
About  90  of  these  letters  have  been  answered  ;  but  from  less 
than  80  of  the  answers  could  definite  financial  statements  be 
made  up.  Of  the  latter,  50,  including  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  sum  reported,  were  from  societies  or  institutions  in 
Boston.  Many  of  these  are  not  purely  charitable  in  their 
character,  as  will  appear  from  the  list  in  the  Appendix.  The 
^ggr^g^tes  of  the  financial  statements  made  in  regard  to  76 
societies  and  institutions  are  as  follows  : — 

Assets. 

Real  estate, $801,392  11 

Personal  estate, 184,721  24 

Funds,  &c., 1,696,346  18 


Total, $2,682,459  63 

Income  for  a  year,  usually  1864. 

Prom  interest  and  dividends,    ....  $126,392  28 

subscriptions,  donations,  assessments,  <&c.,  355,385  80 

sales,  rents,  &q.^ 102,189  95 

Total, $583,968  03 

Expenditures  for  a  year. 

Ordinary, $431,694  17 

Extraordinary, 76,204  55 


Total, $507,898  72 

These  aggregates  in61ude  the  Smith  Charities  in  Hampshire 
County,  whose  funds  amount  to  $858,862.63,  (the  real  estate 
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being  only  $3,000,)  the  income  to  $53,679.34,  the  annual 
expenses  to  $25,927.64,  and  the  annual  expense  for  purely 
charitable  purposes  to  $20,450.00.  But  they  do  not  include 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  whose  assets  are  above 
$1,000,000,  nor  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Blind  Asylum, 
the  Idiot  School,  nor  any  of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  State. 
Were  these  included,  and  those  which  have  made  no  report,  the 
aggregate  of  assets  would  reach  at  least  $5,000,000,  the  income 
would  be  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  about  the 
same.  If  to  this  were  further  added  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions in  churches,  at  public  meetings,  etc.,  not  less  than  $500,- 
000  more  would  appear,  according  to  a  very  low  estimate.  If, 
then,  we  set  down  the  total  sum  annually  expended  in  private 
charity  at  $1,500,000  in  the  whole  State,  and  $500,000  in  the 
city  of  Boston  alone,  we  certainly  shall  not  exceed  the  truth. 

Questions  of  Labor ^  Capital j  and  Currency. 

It  is  self-evident  that  Pauperism,  as  an  existing  condition, 
depends  very  much  upon  a  right  solution  of  the  problems  of 
Labor,  Capital,  and  Currency,  which  are  now  before  the  com- 
munity for  discussion,  under  forms  which  we  have  never  yet 
known.  In  a  large  portion  of  our  country  Capital  has  ceased 
to  own  Labor,  while  Labor  has  not  yet  come  into  full  possession 
of  its  own  rights.  In  another  portion  of  the  country  such 
legislation  is  demanded  in  the  name  of  Labor  as  may  be  said 
to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  the  possible,  as  well  as  of  the  just. 
All  over  the  country  the  state  of  the  Currency  and  the  rate  of 
prices  is  such  as  to  give  serious  fears  of  a  financial  crisis, 
followed,  as  it  must  be,  by  a  great  augmentation  of  Pauperism. 

It  would  be  out  of  my  province,  even  were  I  competent,  to 
d  scuss  these  great  questions  at  any  length.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  one  of  them,  I  have  lately  been  associated  with  an  able 
Commission,  whose  Report  will,  in  due  time,  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  ;  but  I  would  here  take  occasion  to  express  my 
hope  that  no  hasty  measures  will  be  allowed,  under  the  guise 
of  a  panacea  for  alleged  or  actual  evils,  still  further  to  com- 
plicate our  condition.  We  are  dealing  with  matters  where 
theory  must  be  well  reinforced  by  experience  before  it  can  claim 
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any  right  to  appear  as  law.  A  careful  and  general  study  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  is  more  needed  than  any  application  of  novel 
remedies. 

Every  Evil  has  its  Remedy. 

But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  for  every  existing 
evil  there  is  a  remedy  which  will  be  found  if  patiently  sought. 
Although  Poverty  must  always  exist,  yet  Pavperism  need  not ; 
and  I  look  with  great  expectation  to  the  investigations  of  the 
newly  formed  Social  Science  Association^  for  light  to  guide  our 
legislators  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  burdens  and  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  Pauperism.  Such  Associations  in  European 
countries  have  done  and  are  doing  signal  service,  and  the 
opportunities  in  America  are  far  greater.  Viewing  the  matter 
thus,  I  have  given  the  little  aid  which  I  could  to  such  Associa- 
tions, and  would  recommend  the  subject  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
and  to  the  Legislature.  Hereafter  may  our  lawgivers  have  the 
opportunity,  as  in  Europe,  of  calling  upon  the  wisdom  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  persons  who  have  made  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow-men  a  special  and  long  pursued  study. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  of  Crime  and  Insanity,  the  subject  of 
Pauperism  will  have  a  prominent  place,  so  closely  allied  is  it  to 
those  other  great  mischiefs.  Its  connection  with  Disease,  also, 
is  intimate,  and  might  be  treated  with  interest  by  those  more 
familiar  with  medical  science  than  myself. 


Chapter  II. — Crime. 

Bow  has  the  War  affected  Crime  ? 
It  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  remark  since  the  war  closed, 
that  crime  is  increasing  fast,  and  assuming  new  and  shocking 
forms.  And  it  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  the  Tables  will 
show,  that  the  number  of  convictions,  and  of  convictions  for 
high  crimes,  is  very  much  increased  since  the  first  of  May, 
which  may  be  assumed  as  the  date  of  the  virtual  close  of  the 
war.  Some  observations  on  this  state  of  things  may  not,  then, 
be  out  of  place. 
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It  was  remarked  in  the  Report  of  last  year  that  the  effect  of 
the  war  had  been  to  diminish  obvious  crime,  as  well  as  obvious 
pauperism,  (and  it  might  have  been  added,  obvious  insanity  ;^ 
but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  how  this  diminution  was  effected, 
and  of  what  kind  it  was.    It  was,  almost  entirely,  a  decrease 
in  the  crimes  of  adult  male  offenders ;  for  it  was  found  that 
crime  among  children  had  not  diminished,  while  among  women 
it  had  increased  during  the  period  of  war.    It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  number 
of  the  adult  male  population  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navj, 
together  with  the  ready  employment  provided  for  all  laborers 
at  home,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  diminished  number  of  con- 
victions up  to  May  1, 1865.     And  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
this  connection,  that  not  only  did  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  most  exposed  to  temptation  and  to  crime,  enter 
the  army,  along  with  a  vastly  greater  number  of  the  more 
moral  class,  but  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  had 
been  discharged  from  actual  confinement  to  enter  the  United 
States  service.     On  the  return   of  these   persons,  therefore, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen, — either  they  will  have  been 
reformed  while  in  the  army,  or,  at  least,  placed  above  the  reach 
of  their  former  temptations,  or  else  they  will  soon  fall  again 
into  their  old  courses.    The  records  of  our  jails  and  criminal 
courts  for  the  last  six  months  will  show  that  the  latter  has  very 
frequently  been  the  case.     Out  of  3,412  persons  committed  to 
the  county  prisons  from  October  1, 1864,  to  April  1, 1865,  493 
or  14 J  per  cent.,  had  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy ;  out  of 
4,468  persons  committed  in  the  six  months  ending  October  1, 
1865,  1,258  or  28  per  cent.,  had  been  in  the  service. 

Yet  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  infer  hastily  from  these 
facts  either  that  crime  is  increasing,  or  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  schools  of  crime.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  those 
convicts  who  were  discharged  from  prison  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  country,  had  their  chance  of  reformation  at  least  doubled 
thereby  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  whose  object 
is  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  nation,  have  done  more  to 
reform  men,  than  our  prisons,  whose  professed  object  is  to 
check  crime.     I  have  no  figures  by  which  to  exhibit  this,  but  I 
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think  tl)e  experieoce  of  magistrates  and  police  officers  will 
coDfirm  the  opioion. 

To  cliauge  the  locality  of  crime  is  not  to  dimiQisb  it,  and  ;et 
we  lisve  no  record  of  the  oSeitcos  punished  la  the  milltaiy 
courts  while  our  soldiers  were  in  the  service.  That  they  were 
numerous,  and  often  heinous,  we  know.  Had  these  offenders 
remained  in  Massachusetts  they  would,  most  likely,  hare  been 
guilty  of  the  same  or  equivalent  crimes,  while  they  would  have 
lacked  the  salutary  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  the 
great  moralizing  force  of  a  patriotic  spirit,  displayed  in  the 
dangers  of  battle  and  the  hardships  of  the  campaign.  To  be 
sure,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  nominal  effects  of  reforma- 
tory discipline  in  our  prisons, — a  discipline  which  has  this  year 
allowed  2,064  recommitments  in  our  Jails,  out  of  a  total  of 
5,053  ;  and  1,580  recommitments  in  our  Houses  of  Correction, 
out  of  a  total  of  2,817.  How  the  statistics  of  rocommitment 
stand  this  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table : — 
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Of  these  4,262  recommitments  in  the  past  year,  no  less  than 
511  had  been  previously  imprisoned  lix  times  and  upwards  ;  of 
these,  however,  only  207  were  males. 
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To  what,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  due  the  shocking  fre- 
quency of  murder,  rape,  highway  robbery,  burglary  and  other 
high  crimes  ?  If  the  war  was  not  the  cause,  and  its  sudden 
cessation  the  occasion,  to  what  can  we  ascribe  it?  I  cannot 
better  answer  this  question  than  by  citing  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hill,  the  venerable  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  in  England, — in 
which  I  conceive  to  be  a  profound  wisdom  : — 

"  The  laws  by  which  crimes  are  suddenly  augmented  in  number  and 
afterwards  rapidly  diminished,  especially  crimes  which  are  the  result  of 
morbid  impressions  upon  the  mind,  and  are  unconnected  with  motives 
of  pecuniary  gain,  are  but  ill  understood,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
are  involved  in  mystery.     One  such  crime  would  appear  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  another.     Sometimes  the  second  criminal  finds  him- 
self in  circumstances  resembling,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  similar  to  those 
under  which  the  first  offence  was  committed,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  assassinated  their  oflScers.     Here  the  second  criminal 
assuming,  as  he  probably  would,  that  the  first  had  taken  retributive 
vengeance  against  oppression,  and  having  wrought  himself  up  to  believe 
that  he  also  was  a  victim  of  similar  injustice,  would  feel  drawn  on  to 
follow  the  example  which  occupied  his  thoughts  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  means  of  vengeance  being  at  hand  may  have  added  to  the  danger 
arising  from  the  diseased  state  of  his  mind.     Sometimes,  agaiUy  it  wottid 
seem  as  if  a  temptation  grew  out  of  the  very  horror  felt  at  the  report  of  a 
crime,  similar  to  thai  which  we  experience,  when,  standing  at  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  we  feel  urged  onwards  to  plunge  into'  the  abyss  before  us. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  indisputable,  that  crime  will 
sometimes  be  multiplied  into  groups,   each  composed  of   the   same 
offences ;  and  then  after  a  time  will  subside  into  its  normal  state." 

Through  such  an  epidemic  of  crime  we  seem  to  be  now 
passing  ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  this  country.  In  England,  also, 
during  the  past  year,  an  unusual  number  of  horrible  crimes 
have  been  perpetrated,  in  some  instances  by  the  same  offender. 
That  our  excited  condition,  at  the  close  of  so  great  a  struggle, 
which  has  taxed  all  our  powers,  is  favorable  to  such  an  epi- 
demic, is  true,  but  it  cannot  be  reckoned  the  cause  of  it.  The 
real  causes  of  crime  are  far  more  permanent ;  nor  are  they 
more  than  temporarily  affected  by  passing  events. 
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"  Whoever,"  says  the  same  high  authority,  Mr.  Hill,  "  who- 
ever has  given  due  attention  to  the  subject,  must,  I  think, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  aggregate,  of  crime  in 
any  age  or  country  is  produced  by  a  multiplicity  of  causes^  and 
asks  for  a  multiplicity  of  remedies.  Early  training,  the  gen- 
eral spread  of  knowledge,  and  of  sympathy  between  class  and 
class,  more  earnest  and  practical  convictions,  moral  and  relig- 
ious, with  a  better  observance  of  all  that  relates  to  the  health 
of  body  and  mind,  and  an  improved  system  of  police  •jurispru- 
dence and  reformatory  discipline, — it  is  to  all  these  various 
appliances,  acting  together  in  harmony,  and  not  to  any  one 
alone,  that  I  look  forward,  as  I  do  with  confidence,  for  the 
gradual  but  certain  diminution  of  crime." 

To  some  of  these  multiplex  causes  of  Crime,  I  would  beg 
leave.  Gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attention. 

1. — Poverty. 

In  saying,  as  I  did  a  year  ago,  "  that  no  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  what  is  technically  called  crime  among  us  is  the 
direct  result  of  poverty  and  its  attendant  evils,"  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  mere  lack  of  money  is 
a  potent  cause  of  crime.  There  is  a  poverty  which  is  honora- 
ble and  conducive  to  virtue,  just  as  there  is  an  affluence  which 
tends  to  the  growth  of  every  vice.  But  that  degree  of  poverty 
which  excludes  education,  which  abases  and  finally  destroys 
self-respect,  which  breeds  disease,  indolence  and  vice,  is  con- 
spicuous in  every  civilized  country,  and  conspicuous  as  a  curse. 
Of  such  did  the  wise  man  say,  "  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty." 

Against  this  evil,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  New  England 
have  hitherto  been  unfavorable,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislator,  the  philanthropist,  and  even  the  miser,  to  contend. 
Wherever  it  exists,  property  is  unsafe  and  morals  are  weakened, 
especially  where  it  is  accompanied,  as  it  usually  is,  by  the 
presence  of  a  heartless  and  unscrupulous  class  of  wealthy  men," 
who  foolishly  suppose  their  wealth  to  repose  on  the  degradation 
of  the  poor.    Twice,  at  least,  in  modern  history,  has  the  Divine 
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Judge  issued  liis  terrible  decree  against  a  society  so  consti- 
tuted— in  tlie  first  French  and  the  last  Atueiican  ReToIution. 
If  we  now  fail  to  read  His  laws,  it  is  not  because  tliey  bare  not 
been  promulgated  in  fire  and  blood,  with  terrors  greater  tbau 
those  of  Sinai. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  poverty  causes  crime  lias  been 
a  subject  of  some  controversy.  It  is  commonly  argued  that 
the  pressure  of  want  is  directly  favorable  to  an  increase  of  crime, 
especially  against  property  ;  and  M.  Dupuy,  the  Director  of  the 
French  Prisons,  in  his  Report  for  1863,  gives  an  interesting 
diagram  to  show  that,  for  twenty  years,  crime  against  property, 
in  Prance,  has  risen  and  fallen  with  the  price  of  grain.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rev.  John  Clay,  a  prison  Chaplain  of  great  expe- 
rience, declared  in  1854  his  conviction  that  in  England  "  want 
and  distress,  vncombined  with  dissolute  habits,  are  rarely  opera- 
tive in  producing  crime,"  and  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill  substantially  agrees.  "  I  could  almost  count  on  my 
fingers,"  he  says,  "  all  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  either  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  of  crimes  origi- 
nating in  the  pressure  of  want.  Still,  the  idleness  and  destitu- 
tion which  are  the  natural  offspring  of  adversity,  are  undoubted 
incentives  to  crime." 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  that  the 
crimes  against  property,  so  common  among  slaves,  do  not  gen- 
erally result  from  want,  so  much  as  from  perverted  notions  of 
right.  Yet  these  are  probably  much  more  frequent  than  among 
free  laborers,  however  indigent. 

It  is  rather  by  tho  consequences  of  poverty,  then,  than  by 
poverty  itself,  that  crimes  are  gonorated;  and  it  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  bad  sanitary  conditions  generate  crime  aa 
well  as  disease,  that  ignorance  generates  crime,  that  intemper- 
ance is  its  nursing  mother,  and,  in  short,  that  nearly  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  poverty  are  favorable  to  crime. 
Our  own  statistics  go  to  prove  this.  Of  7,870  persons  commit- 
ted to  the  county  prisons  the  present  year,  only  374,  or  less 
than  a  twentieth  part,  bad  ever  owned  property  to  the  value  of 
81,000.  Of  the  remaining  7,500,  the  greater  part  belong  to 
the  class  of  the  abject  poor,  many  of  them  having  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  in  prisons  or  almshouses. 
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2. — Luxury. 

But  luxury,  as  well  as  poverty,  is  a  cause  of  crime,  and  no 
condition  more  favorable  to  it  than  sudden  transitions  from 
poverty  to  comparative  luxury.  Hence  the  fact,  so  often 
observed,  that  a  temporary  abundance  of  money  among  those 
generally  destitute  usually  increases  crime.  Such  was  the 
experience  of  our  magistrates  last  year  with  regard  to  crime 
among  women  receiving  "  State  Aid  ; ''  and  Mr.  Hill  speaks  of 
"  sudden  prosperity  loosening  the  bonds  of  self-control,  and 
Inveigling  the  population  enjoying  it,  or  suffering  from  it,  into 
extravagance  and  impatience  of  labor,  impatience  of  labor 
leading  to  idleness,  and,  when  combined  with  extravagance,  to 
destitution."  Besides  which  we  have  the  constant  influence  of 
luxury  in  relaxing  the  ties  of  moral  obligation  among  the 
wealthy,  whose  example  and  influence  generates  crime  among 
the  poor. 

8. — Indolence. 

Closely  connected  with  both  luxury  and  poverty  is  indolence^ 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  the  immediate  occasion  of  crime.  ^'  An 
idle  mind  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  says  the  wise  proverb. 
Luxury  begets  idleness, — poverty  often  compels  it,  and,  in  both 
instances,  crime  is  the  direct  result. 

4. — Over-Work. 

A  less  potent  cause  of  crime  is  excessive  labor,  resulting  in 
fatigue,  intemperance,  ignorance,  and  frequent  insanity. 

5. — ^Want  of  Moral  Training. 

None  of  the  above  named  causes,  however,  would  operate  so 
hurtfully  did  they  not  occasion,  result  from,  or  co-exist  with,  a 
want  of  moral  training.  To  supply  this  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  pei*son  who  seeks  to  check  crime ;  and  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  Ragged  Schools,  Almshouse  Schools,  Reformatories, 
and  all  the  benevolent  appliances  now  in  use  to  educate  poor 
and  vicious  children.  It  is  easier  to  educate  the  poor  than  to 
prevent  poverty,  though  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  both. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  the  manifold 
causes  of  crime,  and  to  show  that  most  of  them  are  so  permo- 
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nent  ia  their  character  as  to  make  temporary  expedients  to 
check  crime  (such  as  sharp  sentences  for  special  offences,) 
unavailing,  ludicrous,  and  often  hurtful.  Such  expedients  are 
now  popular,  but  I  trust  they  will  not  be  encouraged,  but  rather 
discountenanced  by  legislation.  The  inequality  of  sentences  in 
our  prisons  already  goes  far  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and  of 
reformation. 


Chapter  III. — Insanity 

Its  Causes, 

Of  the  causes  of  Insanity,  much  more  has  been  written  tlian 
known,  yet  something  has  been  done  towards  their  investiga- 
tion. Much  insanity  is  shown  to  be  hereditary,  and  much 
which  is  not  so,  is  dependent  upon  purely  physical  causes. 
Moral  causes  of  insanity  are  far  less  believed  in  than  formerly, 
and  by  some  writers  are  denied  to  exist.  Whether  its  origin 
be  physical  or  moral,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
insanity  is  extensively  occasioned  by  extreme  poverty,  which,  in 
turn,  it  produces.  Whatever,  then,  will  diminish  Pauperism, 
will  diminish  insanity  to  a  great  extent. 

How  shall  the  Pauper  Insane  be  Treated  ? 

But,  for  the  present,  we  are  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they 
are,  and  the  facts  are  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  reported 
insane  in  this  Commonwealth  belong  to  the  class  of  Pauper 
Insane.  There  are  upwards  of  800  of  this  class  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  towns  and  cities,  there  are  above  700 
supported  by  the  State,  and  a  few  more  by  private  charity, 
while  the  whole  number  of  self-supporting  patients  in  the  five 
Hospitals  in  the  State  is  less  than  500.  Moreover,  of  these 
1,500  lunatic  poor,  at  least  1,300  belong  to  the  so-called 
incurable  class,  while  of  the  500  self-supporting  lunatics,  at 
least  half  are  also  chronic  cases ;  so  that  the  \^hole  number  of 
practically  incurable  insane  in  the  State  cannot  be  less  than 
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1,500,  and  maj  rise  above  2,000,  a  large  number  of  this  class 
not  being  reported  at  all.  In  Dr.  Jarvis's  exhaustive  Report 
on  Insanity  and  Idiocy,  (House  Doc.  144, 1865,)  the  number 
of  incurables  in  1854  is  stated  as  2,018. 

How,  then,  shall  these  incurable  pauper  insane  be  treated  ? 
They  cannot  be  received  in  greater  numbei*s  in  our  hospitals, 
which  have  long  been  crowded  with  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  go  to  the  Ipswich  Receptacle,  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Town  Almshouses ;  but,  in  those  places,  however  comfortably 
they  may  be  lodged,  fed  and  clothed,  they  are  seldom  under  the 
charge  of  persons  trained  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  some- 
times they  are  cruelly  neglected  and  even  abused.  When  kept 
in  private  families,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  is  no 
better. 

The  question  of  providing  better  treatment  for  the  chronic 
insane,  and,  at  the  same  time,  increased  facilities  for  the  cure 
of  recent  cases,  was  brought  up  in  the  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Insane  Asylums,  which  met  at  Pittsburg  in  June 
last,  and  whose  sessions  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending.  It 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Butler,  of  the  Hartford  Retreat, 
and  discussed  for  a  whole  evening. 

Dr.  Butler  stated  that  he  had  long  and  earnestly  considered 
the  subject,  and  had  been  lately  called  upon  by  his  Board  of 
Trustees  to  furnish  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  with  some 
facts  relating  to  the  incurable  insane  of  Connecticut  and  their 
present  condition.  In  investigating  this  matter,  he  had  found 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  number  of  insane  in  Connecti- 
cut is  about  600,  and  of  this  number  only  about  200  are  in  the 
Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
200  are  incurable,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  400  are  so. 
He  had  good  grounds  for  thinking  the  condition  of  these  incur- 
able patients,  outside  of  his  Hospital,  often  very  far  from  what 
it  should  be. 

They  are  kept  in  almshouses,  in  jails,  and  in  private  families ; 
are  sometimes  neglected,  sometimes  chained,  and  otherwise 
ill-treated.  Such  of  this  class  as  are  in  the  Hartford  Retreat 
are  comfortably  lodged  and  treated  ;  but  they  take  up  the  room 
which  might  otherwise  be  occupied  by  curable  patients,  and 
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thus,  and  in  other  ways,  interfere  with  the  proper  office  of  a 
curative  hospital.  He  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  farm 
should  be  purchased,  and  plain  buildings  of  a  suitable  nature 
be  erected  on  it,  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  incurable 
insane,  whose  labor  should  be  employed  to  carry  on  the  farm. 
He  thought  that  such  labor  would  be  remunerative,  and  that 
the  expense  of  supporting  these  incurables  could  be  much 
reduced  in  this  way,  and  their  treatment  made  much  better 
than  at  present,  while  the  curative  treatment  of  recent  cases 
of  insanity  could  be  carried  on  better  in  hospitals,  if  this 
class  of  incurables  should  be  removed.  He  had  recommended 
such  a  measure  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  who,  he 
thought,  were  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  it. 

Dr.  Butler  was  followed  by  Dr.  McFarland,  of  Illinois,  Dr. 
Gundry,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Tyler,  of  Massachusetts,  Drs.  Curwen 
and  Kirkbride,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Chipley,  of  Kentucky,  and 
others,  in  opposition  to  this  plan  ;  and  by  Dr.  Hills,  of  Western 
Virginia,  Drs.  Choate  and  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Peck, 
of  Ohio,  Dr.  Douglas,  of  Quebec,  and  others,  in  substantial 
support  of  it.  Dr.  Hills  referred  the  Association  to  a  passage 
in  his  Report  of  the  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1864, 
which  contains  an  elaborate  plan  of  such  an  institution  as  Dr. 
Butler  had  proposed,  with  some  of  the  arguments  for  it.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  cite  the  passage,  which  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all  of  you  : — 

"  The  project  of  a  Farm  House  or  •  Hamlet  Home  for  the  Chronic 
Insane,'  presented  in  the  last  report,  is  again  urged  upon  the  proper 
atithorities  as  the  most  suitable  provision  for  this  class.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  what  is  there  proposed  : — 

^  1.  Procuring  a  farm  with  500  acres  near  a  railroad,  with  good 
building  stone,  water  and  fuel. 

"  2.  The  erection  of  two  buildings,  one  for  each  sex,  for,  perhaps, 
100  each,  and  admitting  these  two  hundred  promptly. 

"3.  Adding  annually  other  buildings,  and  promptly  receiving  the 
patients,  until  the  maximum  number  was  provided  for.  These  build- 
ings to  be  clustered  in  village  style,  each  with  its  yard  and  other 
surroundings. 
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'^  4.  The  first  attention  should  be  given  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  these  patients,  and  the  next  to  developing  their  industrial 
powers  and  capabilities,  with  the  combined  object  of  health,  happiness 
and  self-support 

^  5.  The  establishment  to  be  officered  with  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
Superintendent,  Assistants,  Steward  and  Matron,  as  the  Asylums  are. 

<'  6.  When  this  institution  has  grown  to  the  extent  that  prudence  or 
experience  dictates,  another  of  like  character  to  be  started  elsewhere. 

"  7.  The  designation  to  be  *  Farm  Home  for  the  Insane,*  or  in  view 
of  the  village  style  of  building  suggested,  '  Hamlet  Home  for  the 
Chronic  Insane.' 

^  I  have  been  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  feasibility  and  propriety 
of  the  above  project,  not  only  by  farther  reflection,  but  by  consultation 
with  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  the  insane,  as  physicians,  probate 
judges,  infirmary  directors,  etc.,  who,  so  far  as  consulted,  have  been 
uniformly  in  its  favor. 

'^  The  feasibility  of  making  such  an  institution  nearly  self-supporting, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  There  is  a  very  general  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  common  condition  of  the  incurable  or  chronic  insane. 

"The  ordinary  opinion  is  that  the  violent,  boisterous  and  more 
unmanageable  are  the  incurables,  and  that  the  quiet  and  orderly 
ones  are  the  curables ;  whereas  the  facts  as  a  rule,  are  the  very 
opposite.  It  depends,  of  course,  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
insanity ;  but  ordinarily  if  there  be  violent,  boisterous  and  troublesome 
conduct,  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of  the  case,  and  if  incurability  fol- 
lows, the  patient  drops  into  quiet  dementia,  or,  as  properly  understood, 
idiocy.  I  venture  to  assert  that  in  all  institutions  for  the  insane  the 
workers  will  be  found  to  be  mostly  from  the  incurable  class  and  the 
smallest  proportion  from  the  curable.  When  trained  to  any  duty,  the 
incurable  is  very  steady  and  persistent  in  jt,  while  the  curable  works  but 
for  a  comparatively  short  period,  during  convalescence,  and  being  often 
unwilling  to  work  for  any  but  himself.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  result  of 
our  observation  in  this  institution.  Among  the  males,  one  patient,  some 
fifteen  years  insane,  has  for  several  winters  wheeled  nearly  all  the  coal 
consumed,  about  35,000  bushels  per  annum.  One  has  for  many  years 
aided  in  the  wash-room,  wheeling  out  and  hanging  upon  the  lines  nearly 
all  the  clothing,  imaided,  and,  when  dry,  returning  them  to  the  house, 
and  sending  them  by  dumb  waiter  to  the  ironing-room.  One,  some 
twenty  years  insane,  has  bound  all  the  shoes  and  slippers  manufactured 
in  the  shoe-shop  for  the  past  eight  years,  being  a  fast  workman,  and  not 
satisfied  unless  at  work.     Two  or  three,  ftx)m  ten  to  fifteen  years  insane. 
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are  regular  workers  about  the  bam,  feeding  stock,  teaming,  etc.  And 
thus  it  is  all  around,  with  female  as  well  as  male  patients,  and  I  doubt 
not  it  is  about  so  with  other  institutions.  The  greatest  amount  of  work, 
however,  among  the  males,  is  in  the  gardening  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments. Hence,  the  propriety  of  a  wide  field  for  operation  in  this 
direction.  Such  a  community  could  raise  all  vegetables  needed  for 
consumption,  with  a  large  surplus  for  the  market,  and  with  stock  of  all 
kinds,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  could  be  furnished  with  meat, 
butter,  milk  and  cheese.  Grain  could  be  raised  for  bread  as  well  as  for 
stock,  fiax  and  hemp  for  cloth  and  ropes,  wool  for  fiannel  and  blankets, 
all  of  which  might  be  manufactured.  Many  of  the  lighter  trades  and 
manufactures  could  be  carried  on,  as  making  of  brooms,  baskets,  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing,  tin  ware  and  furniture,  such  as  bedsteads,  tables, 
stands,  bureaus,  chairs,  etc 

'^  Fruits  and  fiowers  could  be  cultivated  and  the  surplus  sold ;  also 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  medicinal  herbs,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
simple  and  easy  channels  in  which  their  industrial  habits  may  not  be 
led  by  proper,  systematic  effort,  with  suitable  encouragements,  simple 
rewards,  etc 

"That  which  has  been  done  elsewhere  can  certainly  be  done  in 
America.  In  an  asylum  visited  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1862,  quite  a  number  of  females  were  found  spinning  flax  on 
old-fashioned  little  wheels,  while  others  were  weaving,  and  several  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  best  linen  were  on  the  grass,  being  bleached.  All 
table,  bed  and  body  linen  used  in  the  institution  was  thus  manufactured 
by  the  patients, — mostly  incurable, — and,  probably,  a  large  surplus  for 
sale. 

"  In  an  asylum  at  York,  in  England,  the  male  patients — ^incurable 
again,  mostly — ^manufactured  not  only  all  the  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes 
of  the  institution,  but  by  contract  supplied  the  pauper  inmates  of  the  poor- 
houses  of  the  county.  They  had  just  completed  some  improvements 
at  the  period  of  my  visit,  costing  over  five  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
profits  solely  of  some  of  these  contracts  during  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  most  perfect  example  of  an  institution  truly  self-supporting  is 
one  in  France, — a  private  one,  having  over  one  thousand  patients, — 
near  the  village  of  Clermont,  in  the  Department  of  Oise,  and  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Paiis.** 

The  subject  was  finally  referred,  in  the  Association,  to  a 
Committee,  of  which  Drs.  Butler,  Curweu  and  Walker  are  the 
members,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Association,  in  Washington.  The  opinions  of  such 
a  body  of  experienced  men  cannot  fail  to  have  much  weight  in 
settling  this  important  question,  which  is  for  Massachusetts,  as 
was  observed  by  Drs.  Choate  and  Walker,  an  urgent  and 
practical  one. 

Improved  Asylums  far  the  Curable  Insane. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  haye  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  further  improvement  of  remedial  treatment  for 
the  curable  insane, — a  matter  of  vital  consequence.  I  have  con- 
sulted several  of  the  most  eminent  Superintendents  of  Lunatic 
Hospitals,  who  agree  in  the  opinion  that  while  the  theory  of 
the  cufe  of  insanity  is  very  well  understood  in  all  civilized 
countries,  yet  the  practice,  in  most  hospitals  and  asylums,  falls 
far  short  of  what  mi^ht  be  effected.  The  virtual  imprison- 
ment of  patients  in  vast  halls  where  they  are  compelled  to 
associate  with  many  companions  actually  distasteful  to  them, 
(and  often  justly  so ;)  the  care  of  so  many  patients  by  a  single 
attendant,  who  must  often  be  employed  without  any  knowledge 
of  his  fitness  for  so  difficult  a  task ;  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  corps  of  attendants,  who  can  seldom  be  encouraged,  even 
when  specially  gifted,  to  make  their  duty  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion ;  the  routine  and  the  abnormal  mode  of  life  at  insane 
asylums — all  these  and  other  evils  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Superintendents  who  regretted  that  they  could  not 
modify  wbat  they  regarded  as  objectionable.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  have  given  more  thought  to  the  matteif 
than  Dr.  Bemis,  of  the  Worcester  Hospital,  who  has  set  forth, 
in  his  Report  for  1865,  a  plan  for  an  improved  Hospital,  which 
impresses  me  as  a  most  safe  and  excellent  one,  and  likely  in 
time  to  obviate  most  of  the  evils  complained  of.  It  is,  in  sub- 
stance, to  provide  for  a  large  portion  of  his  patients,  homes 
which  shall  resemble  the  ordinary  family,  and  which  may  be 
under  the  charge  of  trained  attendants,  themselves  married, 
and  established  in  families  according  to  the  natural  order.  I 
would  earnestly  commend  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Bemis  to  yout 
consideration.  Gentlemen ;  and  more  I  need  not  say  to  those  wlio 
are  acquainted  with  his  clear,  diligent  and  practical  mind. 
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Having  now  completed  what  I  had  purposed  to  say  touching 
the  topics  assigned  me  by  your  Board,  I  have  only  to  refer  you 
to  the  additional  Tables  in  the  Appendix,  including  among 
other  things  the  Prison  Abstract  and  the  Pauper  Abstract, 
which,  previous  to  last  year,  were  published  separately  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  now  make  a  part  of  my 
Annual  Report.  In  connection  with  these  Tables  there  will  be 
occasion  to  make  some  notes  and  observations,  explanatory  or 
supplementary. 

Permit  me  here,  however,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  general 
subjects  recommended  for  your  consideration  or  action. 

I.  A  thorough  revision  and  amendment  of  our  Prison 
System,  with  the  introduction  of  the  improvements  suggested 
by  Captain  Maconochie,  M.  de  Marsangy,  and  the  Directors  of 
Irish  Convict  Prisons,  so  far  as  our  circumstances  will  admit. 

II.  An  extension  of  our  Reformatory  System,  so  as  to  make 
provision  for  educating  and  restraining  the  whole  class  of  poor, 
neglected  and  vicious  children  ;  together  with  a  reduction  of 
the  expenses  of  our  present  Reform  Schools,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  confinement  in  any  prison  of  children  under  ten  years, 
for  any  offence,  or  under  any  circumstances. 

III.  A  further  classification,  and  a  reduction  of  e:|penses  in 
some  of  the  State  Pauper  Establishments;  an  improvement  of 
means  for  treating  the  insane  at  the  Lunatic  Hospitals,  of  the 
Almshouse  Hospitals,  and  of  the  Schools  for  poor  children ; 
together  with  the  appointment  of  a  visiting  agent  for  the 
children  placed  in  families,  and  definite  action  as  to  the  policy 
of  retaining  the  elder  children  in  the  Almshouses. 

IV.  An  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  law  concerning 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Boston  and  Worcester,  to  all  such 
towns  and  cities  in  the  State  as  desire  to  have  a  permanent 
board  of  Overseers ;  and  a  modification  of  the  inconsistent 
laws  concerning  Insanity  and  other  subjects  named  in  Part  IV. 
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V.  Further  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  lessening  Pauper- 
ism, checking  Grime,  and  treating  incurable  Insanity,  with  a 
view  to  legislative  action  after,  but  not  before,  due  investi- 
gation. 

Accompanying  these  will  be  found  many  secondary  and  sep- 
arate suggestions  which  need  not  here  be  repeated.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  suggestions  oflfered  by  me  a  year  ago,  few  or 
none  of  which  have  been  modified  by  further  reflection.  I 
have  also  carefully  read  the  Report  of  the  General  Agent,  and 
cordially  agree  with  its  substance  and  spirit.  By  a  mutual 
understanding,  certain  topics  have  been  left  to  be  treated  by 
his  fuller  experience. 

With  thanks  for  the  aid  furnished  by  you,  Gentlemen,  by  my 
assistants,  and  by  many  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  Europe,  while  preparing  this  inadequate  Report,  I  now  place 
it  at  your  disposal. 

P.  B.  SANBORN, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 

No.  12,  State  House,  Boston,  ) 
December  15, 1865.      \ 
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To  the  Board  of  State  Charities  : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  General  Agent,  in  accordance  with  the 
statute,  submits  a  statement  of  the  operations  and  expenditures 
in  his  department  for  the  year  ending  September  80th,  1865. 

In  his  Report  of  last  year,  the  organization  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  assignment  of  the  seyeral  branches  of  its  busi- 
ness, were  fully  detailed.  The  system  thus  established  has 
accomplished  the  end  designed  and  remains  unchanged.  The 
same  officers  have  been  retained,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
John  Crocker,  second  boatman,  who  resigned  his  position  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  Mr.  James 
Smith,  the  permanent  place  being  reserved  for  some  meritorious 
soldier.  Tlie  great  increase  of  business,  however,  has  necessi- 
tated the  temporary  employment  of  two  additional  officers — 
one  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  another  in  that 
of  Military  Settlements.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Prescott  T.  Stevens, 
late  an  employ^  in  the  Taunton  Hospital,  was  selected  in  Feb- 
ruary to  aid  in  the  removal  of  paupers  and  lunatics,  at  a  salary 
of  $600  per  annum.  The  other  position  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  some  disabled  military  officer  of  intelligence  and 
capacity,  and  it  was* therefore  tendered  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  D.  Browne,  late  of  the  Twenty-Ninth,  Massachusetts 
Veteran  Volunteers,  who  has  discharged  its  duties  since  Septem- 
ber 11th  with  great  efficiency. 
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The  increase  of  business  alluded  to  is  due — 

1st.  To  a  greater  influx  of  immigration. 

2d.  To  new  legislation. 

3d.  To  the  discharge  of  numerous  regiments  in  this  vicinity, 
the  improvidence  of  many  of  the  soldiers  soon  rendering  them 
a  charge  upon  public  charity ;  and, 

4th.  To  more  vigorous  efibrts  to  reduce  the  number  of  State 
pauper  lunatics  in  the  several  hospitals.  These  matters  will 
be  treated  of  fully  in  the  account  of  each  sub-department. 


Financial  Statements. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflBcers  of  this  department,  with 
their  respective  salaries.  The  first  column  shows  the  salaries 
as  fixed  by  this  Board  ;  the  second  shows  the  same,  as  increased 
for  the  present  year,  by  the  addition  of  twenty  per  cent,  by  the 
legislature  of  1865  : — 

1.  General  Agent,  ....      $2,000        12,400 

Department  of  Immigration^  Sfc, 

2.  First  Deputy, $1,200        $1,440 

3.  First  Clerk,       .....  600  720 

Department  of  Settlement  and  Bastardy. 

4.  Second  Deputy,         ....      $1,000        $1,200 
6.  Second  Clerk, 500  600 

Department  of  Transportation. 

6.  Third  Deputy, $1,000        $1,200 

7.  Third  Clerk, 600  720 

8.  Assistant,  (extra  officer,)  .        .         .  600  720 

Department  of  the  Boarding  Officers. 

9.  Fourth  Deputy,  ....  $800  $960 

10.  Fourth  Clerk, 500  600 

11.  First  Boatman, 600  720 

12.  Second  Boatman,       ....  510  612 
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It  will  be  seen  that  when  these  positions  are  all  filled,  the 
average  annual  compensation  of  the  deputies  and  clerks,  as 
fixed  by  the  Board,  is  f  719.09 ;  as  increased  by  the  legislature, 
fi862.91.  But  as  tha  duties  of  Second  Deputy  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  General  Agent,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  First  and  Third  Deputies,  it  is  only  1691,  and,  increased  by 
the  20  per  cent.,  $829.20,  a  sum  less  than  has  been  received  by 
many  of  the  common  laborers  upon  the  wharves. 

Though  this  force  appears  somewhat  numerous,  it  is  still 
insufficient  to  discharge  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  undersigned 
the  many  distinct  duties  imposed  on  him  by  law.  The  business 
of  each  sub-department  is  to  collect  money  justly  due  the  State, 
or  to  reduce  expenditure  by  removing  its  causes.  The  more 
efficient,  therefore,  each  is  made,  the  greater  is  the  economical 
result.  The  employment  of  two  or  more  additional  officers,  at 
the  low  average  compensation  named  above,  would  save  perma- 
nently to  the  State  many  times  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries. 

Expenses  for  1864. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
and  paid  in  this  department  for  the  financial  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1864.  As  these  reports  are  made  up  in  the  fall  of  each 
year,  this  statement  could  not  be  presented  in  tho  Report  for 
1864.     Appended  are  the  receipts  for  the  same  period : — 


1.— 

•Salaries. 

1.  H.  B.  Wheelwright,       .        .        .   82,000  00 

2.  S.  C.  Wrightington, 

. 

1,200  00 

3.  Merritt  Nash, 

• 

1,000  00 

4.  William  J.  Stetson, 

« 

800  00 

6.  George  P.  Boward, 

t         « 

600  00 

6.  Fred  Moro,    . 

• 

600  00 

7.  George  J.  Dunbar, 

t 

560  00 

8.  John  Crocker, 

• 

610  00 

9.  Alfred  W.  Baylies, 

. 

425  00 

10.  Edward  Dalton,      . 

* 

425  00 

$8,110  00 
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Expenses  for  1866. 

For  the  year  ending  September  80th,  1865»  being  the  second 
year  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharities^  the  expenses  w«re:— -    ^ 


1. — Salabibs. 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  General  Agent,     . 
S.  0.  Wrightington,  First  Deputy, 
Merritt  Nash,  mrd  Deputy, 
William  J.  Stetson,  Fourth  Deputy, 
George  F.  Howard,  First  Clerk,  . 
Alfred  W.  Baylies,  Second  Clerk, 
George  J.  Dunbar,  Third  Clerk,  • 
Edward  Dalton,  Fourth  Clerk,     . 
Fred  Moro,  First  Boatman,  . 
John    Crocker,   Second  Boatman,   (to 

May  1st,) 

James    Smith,    Second  Boatman,    (to 

September  80th,)      •        .        •        • 
Other  assistance, 


92,800  00 
1,880  00 
1,150  00 
920  00 
690  00 
576  00 
690  00 
575  00 
690  00 

297  50 

189  20 
10  00 


• 

2. — ^Tbayellino 

Expenses. 

Board  of  State  Charities,  as  a  whole,    .      9208  78 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary,    . 

188  03 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  General  Agent,  and  ^ 

Clerks,     •        .        .        •        . 

270  05 

Nathan  Allen,     .... 

56  76 

Edward  Earle,     .... 

15  87 

J.  0.  Blaisdell,     .... 

24  00 

S.  G.  Howe, 

50  45 

Merritt  Nash,  I%ird  Deputy, 

57  71 

Other  officers, 

20  63 

8« — Office  Expenses. 

Bent  and  taxes, 9686  90 

Fuel, 83  10 

Repairs, 25  44 

80 


•9,466  70 


887  27 
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W  ater  rates. 

« 
•        •         • 

$12  00 

Ice, 

•         •         • 

16  00 

Stationery,  . 
Printing, 
Cleaning  office,     . 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

63  96 

135  74 

40  75 

Furniture  for  offices. 

•         •         • 

166  00 

Incidentals,  postage. 

&c.. 

95  98 

$1,325 

ft7 

o< 

4. — Boat   Expenses. 

Supplies  for  yacht " 
Wharfage,    . 
Extra  boating, 

Whisper," 

•         .         • 

•                      •                      a 
.                      •                       • 

$16  75 

56  25 

1  00 

74 

00 

.« 

Total,  . 

1(11,753 

84 

Receipts. 

Prom  immigrant  head-money. 
Charter  of  yacht  "  Whisper,"  (net,) 
Prom  other  sources. 

.$13,908  00 

57  00 

.     4,474  21 

• 

Total,  . 

... 

.     i 

Iil8,439 

21 

Balance  in  favor  of  department,   . 


,685  37 


The  appropriation  for  this  Department  for  1865, 
which  was  also  to  cover  the  travelling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Board,  was      .         .        .  $11,200  00 

Increased  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  salaries 

added  by  the  legislature,  it  was  ....  $12,770  00 

The  expenses  for  the  nine  months  ending  September 

30th,  1865,  have  been 9,093  89 


And  there  remains  a  balance  of 


,676  11 


Which  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the  remaining 
quarter  and  leave  a  surplus  of  about        .         .      $600  00 

A  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  present 
financial  year  cannot  of  course  be  given  in  this  Report.    It 
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must  either  be  omitted  entirely  or  deferred  till  the  Report  for 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1866. 

.    Proposed  Change  in  the  Financial  Year. 

This  failure  of  correspondence  between  the  year  of  the 
State  Charities  and  the  financial  year  recognized  by  the  legis- 
lature* gives  rise  to  great  confusion,  and  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  pecuniary  relations  of  all  the  institutions  supported  by 
annual  appropriations.  This  under  the  present  system  appears 
inevitable.  The  Auditor's  Report,  giving  the  allowances  for 
the  calendar  year,  presents  one  view  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion ;  the  Treasurer's  account  of  his  payments  for  the  same 
period  another,  and  the  statements  of  the  Superintendents 
made  upon  the  1st  of  October,  after  the  appraisal  required  by 
law,  offer  still  another.  The  inferences  drawn  from  statements 
apparently  so  contradictory  are  not  always  to  the  advantage  of 
the  institutions. 

This  difficulty,  which  has  for  years  so  much  embarrassed 
every  searcher  for  tlie  truth  as  to  the  management  of  our 
charities,  can  easily  be  removed.  Let  the  Reports  of  the  Insti- 
tutions be  made  as  usual  up  to  and  including  the  30th  of 
September.  Let  the  Superintendents  state  as  many  facts  and 
give  as  many  items  as  they  please,  tending  to  show  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  their  several  charges.  But  let  the 
appraisal,  which  is  the  true  test  of  their  condition,  be  taken  in 
every  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  same  expert, 
and  let  the  full  financial  statements  of  all  be  returnable  to 
this  Board  on  the  1st  day  of  January.  These  might  be 
included  in  its  annual  Report,  which  could  be  sent  in  on  the 
15th  of  January ;  the  reader  could  then  ascertain  with  great 
ease  the  individual  and  comparative  condition  of  all,  and  the 
cost  in  each  of  every  inmate  per  week  and  per  annum.  The 
Auditor's  analyses  would  show  the  same  aggregates  as  the 
statements  of  the  Superintendents,  and  the  present  chaos 
would  settle  into  intelligent  order.  The  undersigned,  after  a 
sorrowful  experience  of  eight  years  with  the  present  system, 
earnestly  recommends  the  change. 


I 
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1. — Sub-Department  of  Immigration  and  Local  Business. 

Statement  of  Business  Transacted. 

The  charge  of  the  former  is  confided  to  the  First  and  Fourth 
Deputies  with  their  respective  clerks,  and  the  two  boatmen  ;  of 
the  latter  mainly  to  the  First  Deputy  and  his  clerk. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  these  officers,  that  they  have  been 
judicious  and  faithful,  and  most  of  them  poorly  compensated. 

The  full  cost  of  administering  the  business  of  the 
immigration  has  been $3,785  83 

Its  receipts  have  been $13,965  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  sub-department,         .        .  $10,179  17 

The  Fourth  Deputy  has  boarded,  within  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1865,  917  vessels  arriving  in  Boston  from 
foreign  ports. 

These  vessels  have  brought  15,823  passengers. 

He  has  examined  these  passengers  as  usual,  and  entered 
their  names  and  those  of  the  vessels  bringing  them  in  the  per- 
manent registers. 

All  of  American  birth,  or  who  had  before  been  within  the 
State,  he  has  allowed  to  land  without  restriction.  All  doubtful 
and  suspicious  cases  he  has  reported  to  the  First  Deputy  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  has  made  due  return  of  the 
persons  liable  to  bond,  that  the  parties  interested  might  choose 
between  giving  the  security  required  by  the  statute  or  com- 
muting therefor. 

The  First  Deputy  has  arranged  this  commutation,  both  usual 
and  extraordinary,  collected  all  dues,  and  made  a  monthly 
return  and  payment  of  the  same  to  the  General  Agent. 
He  has  also  bonded  every  passenger  whose  commutation  seemed 
inexpedient  or  was  not  desired  by  the  responsible  parties,  and 
has  referred  all  cases  of  doubt  to  the  General  Agent. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  nationality  of  the  vesseLi 
bringing  passengers,  the  places  whence  they  sailed,  and  the 
number  brought  by  each  class : — 

Table  No.  1. 
American  Vessels. 


No.  of 
y«Meli. 


STo.  of 


From  Great  Britain, 

British  Proyinces,  . 
West  Indies,  . 
Sweden, 
^  Mediterranean  Ports, 
Sooih  America, 
Eastlndns,    . 
Western  Islands,    . 
Mexico,  . 
Coast  Africa,  . 
Hosoa,   . 


Totals, 


British  Vessels. 


From  Great  Britain, 

British  Provinces,  . 
West  Indies,  . 
Sweden, 

Mediterranean  Ports, 
Western  Islands,    . 
Sonih  America, 
East  Indies,    . 
Coast  Africa, . 
Mexico, . 


Totals, 


732 


89 

4,740 

618 

4,467 

44 

98 

4 

54 

5 

5 

5 

812 

18 

46 

4 

U 

4 

u 

1 

• 

8.7^ 
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Table  No.  1 — Concluded. 
Other  Foreign  Vessels. 


No.  of  reaels. 

Ko.  of 
Passenffexa 

From  West  Indies,     . 
South  America, 
Holland,    . 
East  Indies, 
South  America, 
Sweden,    . 
Western  Islands, 

> 

1— Dutch. 
3— Dutch. 
1— Dutch. 
3 — French. 
1 — French. 
3 — Swedish. 
5 — Portuguese. 

6 

7 

1 

12 

3 

10 

360 

Totals,      . 

17 

399  . 

Total  number  of  vessels. 


917 


Total  number  of  passengers, .  15,823 

While  the  number  of  vessels  is  larger  by  one  only  than  in 
1864,  the  increase  in  passengers  is  1,732,  or  12^^  per  cent. 

The  eflFect  of  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  upon  our  commerce  is 
speedily  apparent,  the  number  of  American  vessels  bringing 
passengers  having  risen  from  126  to  168,  and  the  British 
vessels  decreasing  from  776  to  732. 

The  next  table  will  show  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  passengers. 

Table  No.  2. 


^  No.  of  American  birth, 3,511 

in  the  State  before, 5,253 

bonded, 131 

who  died  on  passage, 2 

commuted  at  $2  each, 6,919 

extra  commuted, 7 

15,823 

The  sum  received  for  commutation  of  6,919,  at  $2 

each,  was $13,838  00 

For  seven  extra  conmiuted, 70  00 

$13,908  00 

All  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  and  th  e 
vouchers  placed  on  file. 
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From  October  1, 1854,  to  September  30, 1865,  the 

amount  of  commutation  money  received  was,    .  $216,590  00 

Expenses  of  collection,      .        .         .  $71,537  01 

Amount  refunded   (by   statute    now 

repealed)  to  those  in  transit,        •     24,314  00 

95,851  01 


Net  proceeds  of  eleven  years,         .        .        .  $120,738  99 

Collection  and  Refunding  of  Head-Money. 

It  was  formerly  a  provision  of  law  that  the  head  money 
should  be  refunded  in  the  case  of  alien  passengers  leaving  the 
State  within  48  hours  of  their  arrival.  In  lieu  thereof  a  bond 
was  taken  to  save  the  State  harmless  for  five  years,  if  they 
should  return  and  stand  in  need  of  relief. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  encourage  immigration. 
But  first,  as  it  appeared  to  have  no  such  effect ;  second,  as  the 
money  refunded  seemed  to  revert  not  to  the  immigrant  who 
paid  it,  but  to  agents  or  consignees  ;  third,  as  the  parties  were 

« 

more  likely  to  become  paupers  after  than  before  the  lapse  of  the 
five  years,  and  the  State  had  then  no  protection ;  and  fourth,  as 
no  other  authorities  exacting  head-money  paid  it  back,  which 
they  would  be  likely  to  do,  if  such  a  course  was  really  of 
advantage,  your  Agent  asked  the  legislature  of  1865  to  repeal 
the  provision.  This,  upon  thorough  investigation,  was  promptly 
done,  after  the  State  had  incurred  in  the  experiment  a  net  loss 
of  $24,314,  being  the  sum  refunded  in  the  last  ten  years.  This 
repeal  has  saved  enough  the  present  year  to  pay  more  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  this  sub-department. 

The  examinations  at  the  Almshouses  and  Hospitals  disclose  a 
very  loose  administration  of  the  laws  respecting  immigrants  in 
all  the  seaports  except  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  perhaps  one 
other.  Masters  of  vessels  have  been  permitted  to  land  passen- 
gers, without  giving  bond  or  paying  head-money,  and  the  State 
has  been  compelled  to  assume  the  support  in  caso  of  disability 
without  any  re-imbursement.  The  penalty  for  this  remissness, 
unless  terminated  at  once,  will  be  severe  and  lasting.  Besides, 
as  long  as  it  is  tolerated,  there  can  be  no  correct  returns  of  the 
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immigration  into  the  State^  and  those  collected  so  carefullj  at 
two  of  our  ports  lose  much  of  their  statistical  ralue  from  the 
incompleteness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  remainder.  If  jour 
Oeneral  Agent,  who  is  ez  officio  superintendent  for  Boston,  were 
required  to  act  as  such  for  the  entire  State,  and  to  appoint  at 
least  one  deputy  in  each  Revenue  District,  whose  returns  and 
opllections  should  be  sent  monthly  to  the  central  office,  the 
operation  of  these  laws  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
State,  the  returns  would  be  regular  and  reliable,  and  increased 
security  and  economy  woul^  be  the  result  of  the  change. 
^  The  four  tables  that  follow  will  show  the  number  of  vessels 
boarded,  and  of  passengers  arriving  at  this  port,  and  the  amount 
received  for  commutation  and  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the 
eleven  years  and  nine  months  intervening  between  January  1st, 
1854,  and  October  Ist,  1865,  with  the  cost  of  collection  for  each 
year. 

Table  No.  3. 


Vessels  boardec 

I  in  1854,    .     . 

.  1,084 

Vessels  boarded 

in  1861,    . 

.      .     661 

i(                 u 

in  1855,    .     . 

.     910 

it 

i( 

in  1862,    . 

.     .     666 

i(              It 

in  1856,    .      , 

.     910 

it 

tt 

in  1863,    . 

.     .     770 

i(             l( 

in  1867  •  .      . 

.     645 

ti 

ii 

in  1864,    . 

.     •     916 

U                   «( 

in  1858,    .     . 

.     760 

(C 

i( 

in  1865,    , 

.     .     917 

U                     (1 

in  1850,    .     . 
in  1860,    .     . 

.     807 
.     872 

i(                  u 

Total, 

• 

•     .      .     • 

.     .  9,918 

,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  boarded  this  year  continues 
to  be  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1854. 


Table  No.  4. 


"^ 

No.  of  Passengen 

1  in  1854, 

.   81,006 

Naof 

Passengers  in  1861, 

.   12,099 

it            <i 

in  1855, 

.   20,853 

<i 

it 

in  1862, 

.     8,430 

M                      U 

in  1856, 

.   21,912 

(( 

a 

in  1863, 

.   13,787 

«t                   M 

in  1857,* 

.   16,467 

tt 

(C 

in  1864, 

.   14,091 

Ci                     (C' 

in  1858, 

.   11,587 

it 

u 

in  1865, 

.   15,823 

M                     Ci 

in  1859, 
in  1860, 

.   14,623 
•   15,721 

C(                  cc 

Total, 

m          . 

.... 

.  196,399 

*  Mint  monthf. 
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Table  No 

.  6. 

.  . . 

.  -- 

Amount  received 

in  1854, 

•49,844  00 

Amount  received  in  1861,  910,144  00 

it                  u 

in  1855, 

26,520  00 

tt 

(( 

in  1862,       4,336  00 

u               u 

in  1856, 

27,822  00 

u 

(f 

in  1863,     10,560  00 

a               u 

in  1857,* 

21,301  00 

tt 

tt 

in  1864,     11,628  00 

u              u 

in  1858, 

10,285  00 

(t 

tt 

ilk  1865,     13,908  Oa 

u               u 

in  1859, 

14,631  00 

u               a 

in  1860, 

15,611  00 

Total, 

.    .    .    .1216,590  00 

Table  No.  6. 

Cost  in  1854,     .    . 

.    .     96,425  94 

Cost  in  1861,     .    . 

.    .     16,765  82 

"    in  1855,     .    . 

.    .       6,514  89 

"    in  1862,     .    , 

.    .       6,071  04 

•*    in  1856,     .    . 

.    .    .       6,848  85 

"    in  1863,     .    . 

.    .       6,967  42 

"    in  1857,»  .    . 

.    .    .       4,855  68 

"    in  1864,     .    . 

.    .       3,337  00 

"    in  1858,     . 

.    .    .       6,671  82 

"    in  1865,     .    . 

.    .       3,785  83 

"    in  1859,     . 

.    .    .       7,276  22 

"    in  1860,     .    . 

.    .    .       6,997  40 

Total,    .    .    . 

.    .  $71,537  01 

^  Nina  moDthf. 


Comparative  Results  of  Neglect  and  of  Vigilance, 

The  careful  investigations  made  by  Edward  Hamilton,  Esq., 
the  last  superintendent  of  alien  passengers  for  the  port  ot 
Boston,  established  beyond  question  the  important  fact  that  the 
bead-money  collected  at  that  port  was  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  the  pauperism  occurring  among  those  who  paid  it,  to  cover 
the  expense  of  collection  and  leave  a  liberal  surplus. 

He  showed,  from  official  records,  that  the  whole  "  number  of 
aliens  having  landed  at  the  port  of  Boston  between  1854  and 
1859,  was  91,433,  of  whom  3,396  only,  or  3^  per  cent.,  had  been 
in  our  State  Almshouses  during  that  period,"  which  number 
embraced  all  the  unusual  cases  of  suffering  due  to  the  panic  of 
1857.  And  further  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  above 
8,896  was  f  56,045,  and  the  total  head-money,  less  the  expenses 
of  collection,  and  the  amount  refunded  to  passengers  in  transit, 
$86,755.91,  leaving  to  the  State  a  surplus  for  those  five  years 
of  130,710.91. 
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These  figures  can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate.  They  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  your  Agent.  The  infer- 
ence then  is  clear  that  the  enormous  outlay  of  Massachusetts 
since  1853  in  erecting  and  maintaining  so  many  costly  institu- 
tions for  lunatics  and  paupers  is  due  to  insanity  and  pauperism 
among  immigrants  who  landed  elsewhere  previous  to  that 
time,  and  it  is  also  fair  to  infer  that  this  outlay  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  (and  how  much  more  we  dare  not  say,)  is  due  to  one 
of  two  facts ;  either  the  State  had  no  suitable  laws  to  protect 
herself,  or  they  were  not  fully  executed.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  till  1856  or  1857,  although  one  gentleman, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Charities,  gave  the  public  repeated 
warning  of  the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  follow,  and 
labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  avert  them. 

As  one  direct  result,  six  huge  institutions  were  established 
at  a  cost,  as  per  construction  account,  of  over  $950,000,  when 
otherwise  one  small  one  would  have  sufficed  at  a  cost  of  one- 
eighth  of  that  sum.  They  have  been  conducted  for  periods 
varying  from  seven  to  eleven  and  one-half  years,  at  an  aggre- 
gate expense  to  the  State  of  $2,250,000  more.  The  indirect 
results,  economical  and  moral,  of  the  permitted  introduction 
into  our  Commonwealth  of  so  much  pauperism  with  its  attend- 
ant vices  and  crimes  cannot  be  estimated.  We  all  know- 
too  well  how  fearfully  it  has  left  its  mark  on  the  growing 
generation. 

Now  if  all  this  has  resulted  from  ten  years'  neglect  previous 
to  1857,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  similar 
remissness  since  that  date  ?  Fortunately,  the  laws  have  been 
rigidly  executed  by  men  who  were  firmly  bent  on  reform. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Nearly  15,000  paupers  and 
lunatics  have  been  removed  from  the  State.  No  new  institu- 
tion has  been  designed  since  that  date  and  there  has  been  no 
occasion  for  any.  The  expenditures  have  been  largely  reduced, 
and  much  more  would  have  been  eflFected  but  for  legislative 
indifierence  and  executive  interference.  And  although  our 
population  has  greatly  increased,  mainly  in  the  class  whence 
State  paupers  come,  your  Agent  believes  that  there  are  fewer 
in  the  State  to-day  than  in  1855.    But  this  work  has  been  done 
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>> 


at  tho  proper  peril  of  tbe  officers  engaged  in  it,  and  with  such 
risk  of  reputation  and  persistent  persecution  as  have  followed 
no  other  official  duties.  * 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  has  succeeded  to  these  labors. 
They  have  entered  with  vigor  upon  the  task  of  economical 
reform,  and  of  introducing  a  thorough  system  and  a  more 
intelligent  humanity.  The  trust  is  sacred.  The  stake  is 
great.  Will  the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  the  press,  the 
people,  sustain  them  ?  or  shall  they,  like  their  predecessors,  be 
forced  to  succumb  in  an  unequal  struggle  ? 

Sale  of  the  Yacht  "  Whisper.'' 

In  the  Report  of  last  year  tlie  undersigned  recommended 
"  that  application  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  leave  to  sell 
the  yacht  *  Whisper.*  "  Such  application  was  made  and  per- 
mission granted.  Accordingly  the  vessel  was  sold  at  public 
auction,  and  the  net  sum  of  $906.50  received  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  very  great  saving  has  thus 
been  effected,  the  expense  of  hiring  having  been  less  than  the. 
interest  of  the  above  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  annual 
outlay  for  wharfage  and  repairs  thus  avoided. 

No  further  remark  seems  necessary  concerning  this  depart- 
ment, its  harmony  being  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional 
refusal  of  some  owner  or  consignee  to  give  the  usual  bond 
when  demanded  by  the  proper  officer.  After  tho  emphatic 
declarations  of  tho  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  strange  that  any  intelligent 
man  should  oppose  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  is  and  must 
be  "  inherent  in  every  organized  community.'*  It  is  simply 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Its  enforcement  in  Massachu- 
setts dates  back  to  colonial  days,  and  is  not  now  likely  to  be 
neglected  or  successfully  resisted.  ^ 

Local  Business. 

The  local  business  alluded  to  is  considerable  in  amount  and 
importance.  To  this  office,  where  copies  of  the  almshouse  reg- 
isters for  each  week  are  sent,  the  friends  of  the  inmates  resort 
to  learn  of  their  welfare  and  reclaim  them  when  able.    Here, 
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too,  applicants  for  relief  throng  in  great  numbers,  and  after 
examination  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  various  laws 
providing  for  such  cases. 

The  number  ei^amiued  the  past  year  is  1,371,  nearly  all  of 
Irhom  have  been  cut  off  from  the  almshouses  and  sent  directly 
fo  their  distant  hooies,  thus  saving  Boston  at  least  one  thoa- 
0and  dollars  in  railroad  fares,  and  relieving  the  State  of  their 
(Support  in  the  institutions  till  such  time  as  they  could  be 
reached  by  the  examining  officers.  Experience  has  taught  nn 
that  many  of  the  infirm  and  insane,  if  once  committed  to  the 
almshouses  and  hospitals,  would  remain  there  for  life,  from  ina- 
bility to  endure  another  removal,  while  if  sent  forthwith  they 
would  reach  their  own  places  of  residence,  with  but  little  more 
discomfort.  Besides,  many  worthy  people,  never  before  a 
public  charge,  are  thus  spared  the  deep  mortification  of  a 
committal  which  they  regard  as  a  disgrace.  Every  year  vindi- 
cates the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  laws  under  which  this 
action  is  taken,  and  the  weekly  returns  of  the  institutions  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  economy.  The  cost  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Local  Business  has  been  as  follows : 

Salaries, f  1,322  50 

Rent  and  Office  Expenses, 707  31 

Total, $2,029  81 


A   Central  House  of  Charities, 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  here  that  this  Board 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Central  House  of  Charities  proposed  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  Boston,  on  condition  that  rooms  be  provided 
therein  for  this  Board  and  its  officers.  A  sum  equal  to  the 
interest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  annually  saved  in  the 
way  of  rent,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned  based 
upon  the  facts  and  figures  of  his  official  records,  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  amount  would  be  made  up  to  the  State  in  two 
years'  time,  by  intercepting  lunatics  and  paupers  now  committed 
to  the  institutions,  and  sending  them  directly  to  the  places  or 
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friends  bound  to  maintain  them.  This  would  readilj  be  accom- 
plished through  the  vicinity  of  the  offices,  all  non-resident 
applicants  being  passed  over  at  once  to  the  State  authorities 
for  removal  if  possible. 

The  importance  of  this  step  can  hardly  be  realized  bv  one  not 
familiar  with  the  facts,  but  your  General  Agent  can  name  at 
this  date  at  least  forty  patients  in  the  several  lunatic  hospital? 
now  pensioners  for  life,  who  could  and  should  have  been 
removed  to  their  own  places ;  and  of  these  forty,  any  ten  have 
already  cost  the  Commonwealth  as  much  as  would  be  required 
to  prevent  such  results  for  the  future.  The  origin  of  this  evil 
is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

A  bewildered  stranger  is  picked  up  in  the  streets  perhaps  just 
about  to  develop  acute  mania,  but  still  able,  if  skilfully  ques- 
tioned by  an  expert,  to  give  enough  of  his  history  to  determine 
his  residence.  He  is  hurried  to  the  court  and  committed  to 
the  hospital  as  an  ^^  unknown  man,"  or  by  some  name  not  his 
own.  The  very  process  of  sending  him  excites  him,  and  he 
reaches  tiie  hospital  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  Questioning  is  now 
useless,  and  every  clue  to  his  family  or  residence  is  lost  for 
years,  and  perhaps  forever.  Cases  can  be  named  where  two 
thousand  dollars  each  have  already  been  paid  for  the  support  of 
such  persons,  with  the  prospect  of  still  further  disbursement. 

We  risk  nothing  in  adding  that  at  least  two  hundred  paupers 
could  annually  in  this  way  be  diverted  from  the  State  alms- 
houses. For  these  reasons  the  undersigned  earnestly  advises 
the  application. 


3. — Department  op  Settlement  and  Bastardy. 

This  Department  hj  the  regulations  of  the  Board  is  upder 
the  charge  of  the  Second  Deputy,  but  as  that  position  is  stiU 
vacant,  the  duties  have  been  discharged  by  the  General  Agent 
and  his  clerk,  with  the  assistance  of  his  other  officers. 

Ever  since  the  State  system  was  establislied,  it  has  beqa 
CUfitQpiary  to  calamine  ,^1  the  inu^^tes  of  the  several  institu- 
tions, as  soon  as  possible  after  their  admission,  to  ascertain  tbejur 
birthplace  and  previous  residence,  their  occupation,  habits,  and 
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personal  history  ;  also  the  names  and  residences  of  their  parents, 
grandparents,  and  more  remote  ancestors  in  the  direct  line,  the 
civil  and  pecuniary  condition  of  all  these  parties,  with  such 
other  facts  as  might  throw  any' light  upon  the  question  of  their 
settlement ;  and,  if  foreigners,  the  time  and  mode  of  their 
immigration,  the  port  where  they  landed,  and  the  date  of  their 
entry  into  the  State. 

During  the  past  year,  your  Agent  and  his  clerks,  in  pursuance 
of  this  duty,  have  made  numerous  visits  to  the  institutions  as 
well  as  to  different  towns  within  and  without  the  State,  have 
travelled  many  thousand  miles  and  conducted  an  extensive 
correspondence. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  and  places  of  these 
examinations  for  the  past  five  years  : — 

Table  No.  7. 


XuMBBK  07  Casks  Exaiovied  nr 

• 

1S4I4. 

1068. 

iso«. 

18«1. 

Almsbouse  at  Tewksbury,    . 

800 

964 

1,021 

848 

1,400 

Almshouse  at  Bridgewater,  . 

754 

568 

146 

580 

662 

Almshouse  at  Monson, 

79 

154 

162 

212 

402 

Bainsford  Hospital,      .        .        .        • 

- 

135 

196 

204 

257 

Lunatic  Hospitals,        .... 

225 

316 

776 

550 

300 

Office  of  Board, 

1,425 

1,301 

1,103 

1,036 

1,424 

Totals, 

3,283 

3,438 

3,404 

3,430 

4,445 

After  examination,  each  case  is  carefully  studied,  and  all 
necessary  investigation  made,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  some 
possible  means  of  support  through  a  "  lawful  settlement,"  or 
"  kindred  of  ability ; "  or,  failing  these,  to  verify  the  propriety 
of  removal,  by  some  one  of  the  methods  provided  by  law,  and 
in  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  result  of  these  labors  for  the 
past  seven  years. 
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Table  No.  8. 


19«ft. 


10«4. 


19e8. 


1MI». 


IMIl. 


I860. 


ISftO. 


Settlements  within  the  State,    . 

Settlements  out  of  the  State,     . 

Cases  where  friends  have  paid 
or  removed,  .... 

Totals,       .... 


94 

50 

29 

28 

38 

69 

633 

514 

307 

351 

350 

268 

176 

243 

212 

245 

413 

186 
540 

908 

817 

553 

629 

803 

58 
106 

27 


200 


Total  found  for  seven  years, 4,445 


Thus  it  appears  that  since  October  1, 1864,  3,283  cases  have 
been  investigated,  94  settlements  found  in  this  State  and  633 
in  other  States,  and  176  persons  given  up  to  the  proper  officer 
to  be  sent  to  their  friends  who  in  a  few  cases  have  wholly  or  in 
part  remunerated  the  State  for  the  expense  incurred.  More 
than  1,500  others  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  the  same 
officer  for  transportation  to  the  ^^  places  where  thej  belong  or 
whence  they  came." 


Expenses  of  the  Sub-Department. 

The  cost  of   this  sub-department   paid  from   the  regular 
appropriation,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Salary  of  Oeneral  Agent, 
Salary  of  Clerk,    . 
Travelling  expenses. 
Total,     . 

The  receipts  have  been, — 
From  cities  and  towns,  . 
From  individuals,  • 
Total,     . 


.  «2,300  00 
.  550  00 
.      348  39 


.  M,873  90 
.    2,600  81 


$3,198  39 


$4,474  21 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  sub-department, 


.  $1,275  82 
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Law  of  SettlemefU, 

In  his  Boport  for  1864  the  undersigned  suggested  certain 
amendments  to  the  laws  of  settlement,  which  in  his  judgment 
would  tend  to  the  decrease  of  pauperism  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  meritorious  poor.  These  propositions  were 
presented  by  the  Board  to  the  legislature,  and  the  one  of  moat 
importance,  giving  a  legal  residence  or  providing  relief  under 
certain  conditions  in  consideration  of  military  services  during 
the  late  rebellion,  was  promptly  adopted.  Two  otliers  were 
deemed  unnecessary  by  the  eminent  legal  gentlemen  of  the 
special  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  on  the 
ground  that  a  remedy  was  provided  by  existing  statutes. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  reporting  either  amendment  asked,  they 
substituted  a  liberal  sum  for  the  ^^  expenses  attending  the  man- 
agement of  cases  of  settlement  and  bastardy,"  that  any  doubt 
as  to  tiie  proper  interpretation  of  the  present  laws  might  be 
removed  by  a  suit,  if  necessary. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  other  lawyers  of  equal  experience 
and  reputation  were  just  as  certain  that  legislation  was  required 
to  remove  the  hardships  complained  of. 

The  fourth  was  rejected  almost  unanimously  by  the  commit- 
tee. They  were  of  opinion  that  an  alien  who  had  complied 
with  every  requisite  for  a  settlement  save  the  act  of  becoming 
naturalized,  should  neither  for  himself,  nor  his  children,  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  local  relief.  He  might  have  resided  ia 
the  town,  upon  his  own  real  estate,  for  thirty  years;  all  bis 
children  might  have  been  born  and  reared  there ;  he  might 
have  been  ^  good  neighbor  and  a  public  benefactor,  adding 
largely  by  his  enterprise  and  business  talent  to  the  wealth  of 
the  municipality  ;  and  yet  if  adversity  or  disability  should  over- 
take him,  no  pittjEince  from  the  abundance  he  had  created 
could  be  legally  claimed  for  his  support.  He  must  leave  the 
only  home  his  children  had  ever  known,  and  take  refuge  with 
his  family  in  the  State  Almshouse,  his  wife  the  unwilling 
associate  of  b^illpts,  and  himself  compelled  to  work,  eat  fuid 
lodge  with  ibe  loathsome  victims  of  folly  and  crime.  Tiiis  is 
the  treatment  Massachusetts  law  deals  out  to  her  meritorious 
jHid  re^i^ent  alien  ppc^.    It  cfi.i;uiQt  j)^  4^qfii94*    P^a  it  t^e 
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e^ccused?  These  people  belong  to  th#  human  brotherhood. 
They  have  well  fulfilled,  in  their  better  days,  the^r  obligations 
to  society.  Why  ^^  when  the  evil  days  come/'  should  they  be 
forsaken  and  cast  out, — merely  because  the  father  has  failed  to 
perform  what  all  might  not  deem  a  paramount  duty  ?  And 
especially  why  should  his  native  born  children  be  cut  off  froQi 
these  local  rights,  when  their  father  has  fulfilled  all  the  other 
stipulations,  for  a  longer  time  and  more  completely,  than  the 
stranger  next  door  from  New  Jersey  or  South  Carolina,  resident 
three  years  in  his  own  purchased  house,  whose  children,  not  born 
in  the  State,  are  yet  duly  settled  by  this  short  residence,  and 
cannot  be  legally  forced  to  leave  the  town  ? 

Not  discouraged  by  the  repulse  of  last  year,  your  Agent 
renews  his  suggestion  ^nd  urges  the  amendment. 

Law  of  Military  Settlement. 

The  law  of  ^^  military  settlements  "  went  into  effect  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1865.*  The  period  that  has  since  elapsed  has 
been  too  brief  for  tlie  collection  and  preparation  of  any  relia- 
ble statistics  of  its  operation. 

Its  object  was  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  pauperism  that 
might  result  from  the  war,  and  to  aid  in  restoring  the  normal 
condition  of  society  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

Its  immediate  aim,  to  wit,  the  keeping  of  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies from  being  driven  to  the  State  almshouses,  has  been  so  far 
effectually  secured.  The  few  that  have  since  been  admitted 
were  cut  off  from  '^  settlement"  by  certain  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  law  itself,  and  from  >^  relief,"  by  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  second  section  by  certain  local  authorities,  which  is 
more  ecoaomical  than  humane.  Tiie  fear  that  tiie  law  would 
bear  heavily  on  certain  localities  does  not  appear  to  be  real- 
ized, and  it  is  beyond  question  the  most  equitable  method  of 
distributing  the  burden  of  the  disabilities  of  the  war. 

A  large  portion  of  the  quota  of  some  cities  and  towns  was 
obtained  from  abroad.  The  absence^of  any  previous  residence, 
eitlier  in  town  or  State,  relieves  those  places  from  conceding  in 
such  cases  the  rights  of  settlement.    And  they  are  cheaply 

•  See  pages  19S-4. 
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rid  of  the  applicants  fdr  "  relief"  under  the  second  section,  by 
complying  with  their  almost  universal  request  ''  to  be  sent 
home.*'  Pew,  probably,  will  ever  return  to  solicit  public  charity 
in  Massachusetts. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  towns  hare  furnished  nearly 
all  their  several  quotas  from  their  permanent  citizens,  the  new 
statute  has  added  but  little  to  their  legal  obligations,  most  of 
their  soldiers  having  previously  existing  settlements  therein. 

In  view  of  these  two  important  facts,  and  having  in  mind 
the  original  purpose  of  the  law,  as  stated  above,  the  under- 
signed would  earnestly  recommend  a  yet  more  liberal  policy  in 
dealing  with  those  who  have  faithfully  performed  their  duties, 
and  especially  with  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen. 

1st.  He  would  not  deprive  a  ''  veteran  "  of  his  settlement 
because  he  enlisted  when  under  age. 

2.d.  He  would  not  bar  the  great  number  of  most  worthy  and 
intelligent  mechanics,  who  patriotically  enlisted  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  from  gaining  settlement,  because  of  the  lack 
of  the  six  months'  local  residence.  Many  of  this  class,  and 
others  equally  worthy,  following  the  demand  for  labor,  were 
absent  from  home  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  enlisted  on 
the  spot,  without  even  knowing  to  what  town  they  were  credited. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  veterans  who  re-enlisted  in  the  field, 
who,  without  their  knowledge,  were  credited  to  towns  they  had 
never  seen  or  had  seldom  visited.  The  above  restriction  was 
doubtless  inserted  to  cut  off  from  settlement  outsiders  who  had 
never  been  a  day  in  the  State,  "  bounty-jumpers,"  and  others  of 
a  numerous  class  whose  enlistment  was  solely  due  to  the  large 
inducements  offered;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  strikes  the  most 
deserving  as  well  as  the  mercenary — the  Massachusetts  boy  as 
well  as  the  foreign  hireling. 

3d.  He  would  not  drive  from  a  town  a  crippled  applicant  for 
^'  relief,"  who  had  enlisted  in  and  for  that  town,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  not  '^  fallen  into  distress  "  within  its  limits,  although 
he  might  be  at  that  moment  without  food  or  shelter,  on  the 
overseer's  door-step.  There  are  many  such  who  have  no  home 
in  this  country  and  never  had.  They  enlisted  where  they 
happened  to  be  at  the  time.    They  ^'  toess "  the 
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instant  thej  left  the  United  States  Hospital,  <^  discharged  for 
disability."  They  have  been  in  distress  ever  since.  Where 
would  they  so  naturally  go  for  "  relief,"  where  could  they  so 
properly  go,  as  to  the  town  in  whose  service  they  had  been 
mutilated?  But  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  statute  by 
some  towns — and  it  may  be  as  correct  as  it  is  heartless — ignores 
all  obligation  to  these  most  deserving  sufferers,  and  drives  them 
to  the  State  almshouses. 

These  appear  to  him  the  most  important  defects  of  tlie  law. 
Oases  of  great  hardship  have  been  caused  by  them.  He 
therefore  suggests — 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  provision  regarding  age. 

2.  The  change  of  "  six  months'  previous  residence "  in  the 
town  to  tlie  same  or  a  longer  period  in  the  State ;  and 

8.  Such  a  modification  or  definition  of  the  clause  '^  who  shall 
fall  into  distress  therein,  or  shall  stand  in  need  of  such  relief  or 
support,"  as  shall  forbid  a  town  from  sending  out  of  its  limits 
or  refusing  to  "  relieve  "  therein  any  distressed  soldier  of  its 
quota,  his  wife  or  children.  These  amendments  will,  in  his 
judgment,  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  equitable  working  of  a 
most  beneficent  and  economical  statute. 

Tour  Agent  earnestly  deprecates  any  provision  for  our  soldiers 
which  shall  make  of  them  a  distinct  class,  thus  protracting 
through  all  time  the  abnormal  results  of  the  rebellion.  It  is 
far  better  for  them  and  their  descendants  that  this  should  not 
be  so.  They  have  done  their  duty  to  the  public,  nobly  and  well. 
Let  that  public  recognize  their  merit,  and  meet  the  exigency  by 
conferring  a  right,  whicli  shall  make  them  equal  with  other 
citizens,  and  not  by  doling  out  a  charity  of  doubtful  expediency. 
In  a  very  few  years  the  critical  period  will  have  passed  by,  as  their 
children  attain  to  maturity.  Aided  through  this,  as  of  right, 
when  necessary, — encouraged  to  labor  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
and  favored,  when  disabled,  in  official  appointments,  they  will 
form  no  exceptional  class,  but  soon  become  a  part  of  society  as 
before.  And  we  shall  have  no  huge  institution  or  ostentatioua. 
charity  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  miseries  of  the  war. 
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Bastardy. 

The  General  Agent  is  also  expected  to  '^  prosecute  all  eases 
of  bastardy."  The  pecuniary  difficulties  which  have  interfered 
with  these  suits  are  now  removed.  But  greater  embarrassments 
exist  in  the  law  itself,  which  needs,  as  all  agree,  a  thorough 
revision  and  amendment. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  prosecute  at  present,  when  parties  con- 
fessedly guilty  are  ajmost  sure  to  escape.  Devoted  to  other 
*^  reforms,"  the  public  gives  little  heed  to  the  steady  and  alarm- 
ing increase  of  the  ^'  social  evil,"  which  has  long  disputed 
precedence  with  intemperance  as  the  direct  cause  of 
pauperism  and  vice.  It  is  sapping  the  constitutions  of  our 
youth  with  foul  disease.  It  is  rearing  up  among  us  a  separate 
race,  perhaps  diseased  in  body  and  distorted  in  mind,  whom  no 
one  knows,  for  whom  no  one  cares,  a  very  "  nursery  of 
Catilines," — to  lead  the  cohorts  of  crime  or  fill  in  the  future 
our  prisons  and  almshouses.  Warnings  and  remonstrance 
have  heretofore  been  of  little  avail  with  those  who  should  guard 
the  public  welfare,  and  urgent  entreaty  has  been  dismissed  with 
a  sneer.  Meanwhile,  person  and  property  are  growing  more 
insecure,  and  juvenile  depravity  mocks  at  our  system  of  reforms 
and  coprections. 

Your  Agent  regards  this  department  of  his  labor  as  by  far 
the  most  discouraging  and  heart-sickening,  and  looks  with 
despair  upon  attempts  to  check  the  tide  of  folly  and  sin,  while 
its  poisonous  fountains  are  allowed  to  flow  so  freely. 

He  prays  once  more  for  a  law  that  will  reach  and  punish  the 
guilty,  and  denounces  that  as  misplaced  kindness,  which  simpljr 
recruits  these  wretched  mothers  in  our  charitable  institutions 
for  a  fresh  career  of  crime. 

.During  the  past  year  your  Agent  has  taken  up  but  fourteen 
eases,  and  there  were  nine  pending  at  its  commencement,  be\ng 
twenty-three  in  all.  Of  these,  three  have  been  settled  by  the 
;nari*iage  of  the  parties.  Six  have  been  comtMromised  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum,  a  part  of  which  has  been  paid  to  the  mother 
for  the  support  of  the  child  when  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
helieve  that  it  woulji  be  properly  expended.  Th^  remainder,  in 
such  casc^,  wi  the  entire  sum  where  jbe  wfts  unreliable,  Ujaye 
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been  paid  into  the  Statel  treasury  from  wliich  hav€f  been  drawn 
all  sums  due  for  the  costs  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
Five  have  been  terminated  by  adverse  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  two  cases  at  least  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  had  been 
rendered  in  the  court  below.  Three. failed  because  the  child 
was  not  born  alive  or  soon  died,  and  four  are  still  pending.  In 
the  remaining  two  no  arrest  was  made. 

The  amount  collected,  in  compromise,  has  been  $764.05,  of 
which  $175  was  given  to  the  mothers  directly,  and  the  balance 
paid  into  the  State  treasury.  A  much  larger  sum,  however, 
has  been  secured  to  the  mothers  by  the  conditions  of  the  various 
settlements,  without  passing  into  the  hands  of  tlie  officers  of 
the  State. 

The  costs  of  the  suits  for  1865,  paid  and  uiipaid,  will  not 
vary  much  from  $825. 

* 

A  State  Workhouse. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  Commonwealth,  part 
paupers,  part  criminals,  who  are  sent  quite  indiscriminately  to 
the  houses  of  correction,  the  State  almshouses,  and  the  luna- 
tic hospitals.  Sometimes  the  same  party  will  appear  in  all 
three  in  a  single  year.  How  they  contrive  to  live  in  the  inter- 
val is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  nearly  a  dead 
weight  on  the  industry  of  the  community.  Now,  if  sent  to 
the  State  almshouse,  they  will  demand  their  discharge  as  soon 
as  called  upon  to.  labor ;  for  they  are  well  versed  in  their  rights 
under  the  common  law,  and  know  that  the  superintendent 
detains  tliem  at  his  personal  peril.  If  this  is  refused  their 
sympathizing  friends  outside  threaten  the  habeas  corpus^  and 
some  lawyer  sends  a  monitory  letter. 

If  sent  to  the  lunatic  hospital,  they  are  put  out  as  soon  as 
their  debauch  is  over,  as  "^not  insane." 

If  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  it  is  usually  on 
short  and  unavailing  sentences  of  80,  60  or  90  days,  after 
which,  pretty  well  recruited  by  a  regular  life  and  wholesome 
food,  they  are  ready  to  begin  again. 

Meanwhile  their  <^hildren  are  sent  to  some  charkable  institu- 
tion, or  are  taking  lessons  in  '*  juvenile  depravity,"  or  gradu- 
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ating  therefrom  it  may  be  into  the  higher  schools  of  crime. 
Hence  come  jour  petty  thieves ;  hence  your  "  roughs  "  and 
^^  garroters ;  "  hence  that  army  of  youthful  sinners  for  whom 
Judge  Wright,  of  the  police  court. of  Boston,  has  so  earnestly 
pleaded  in  his  recent  pamphlet.  All  attempts  to  reclaim  them 
permanently,  and  place  them  where  they  can  be  reared  in  some 
virtuous  and  happy  family  and  taught  a  useful  calling,  are 
defeated  by  the  clamor  of  the  returning  parents  demanding  the 
restoration  of  their  children  as  a  matter  of  personal  right ;  and 
strange  to  say  there  are  more  to  sympathize  with  the  brutal, 
sensual  parent,  than  with  the  tender,' loving  child,  whose  all  is 
staked  on  the  decision. 

Judge  Wright  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  these  parental 
rights  must  under  certain  conditions  be  restricted.  But  how 
shall  we  restrain  the  parents  ? 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Agent  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  workhouse.  With  laws  to  match, 
well  executed  by  local  magistrates,  it  will  prove  a  cure-all  for 
vagrancy.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of  petty  offences,  relieve 
the  police  and  the  minor  courts,  and  create  a  collapse  in  tlie 
budget  of  *'*'  criminal  costs."  The  tide  of  vagabonds  and  pau- 
pers which  for  years  has  been  flowing  into  Massachusetts  will 
instinctively  avoid  our  borders.  Shiftless  consumers  will  be 
made  producers,  and  kept  long  enough  at  labor  to  master  some 
useful  calling.  Temptations  will  be  lessened  for  the  young, 
and  many  a  primary  school  of  crime  bo  closed.  Our  State 
almshouses  will  be  purged  of  their  vicious  elements,  and  the 
meritorious  poor  be  relieved  from  most  disgusting  associations. 

It  will  be  another  step  in  the  classification  of  our  State  insti- 
tutions, and  the  introduction  of  system  and  harmony.  And, 
lastly,  your  Agent  believes  that  it  will  be  the  most  effective 
step  yet  taken  for  the  needed  reduction  of  expenditure. 

He  does  not  propose  to  establish  any  new  institution,  or  to 
call  for  an  additional  yearly  appropriation.  He  suggests  that 
one  of  the  State  almshouses  be  discontinued,  except  so  far  as 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  cases  of  distress  in  its  own  dis- 
trict, which  might  be  considerably  curtailed  in  size  without 
inconvenience  to  anybody ;  that  all  permanent  cases  should  be 
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sent  at  once  from  the  towns  to  another  almshouse,  and  all 
those  cases  at  first  appearing  temporary  and  afterwards  proving 
likely  to  be  of  long  continuance,  should  be  transferred  thither 
also;  that  the  institution  should  be  styled  the  State  Work- 
house, and  that  all  drunkards,  strumpets,  those  criminally 
diseased,  and  idle  and  dissolute  persons  generally,  should  be 
committed  thereto  under  long  sentences  of  never  less  than  six 
months,  to  be  doubled  on  a  second  conviction ;  and  that  any 
attempt  at  escape  should  be  visited  with  a  like  penalty ;  that 
these  persons  should  be  put  to  hard  labor,  under  contract,  if 
necessary,  and  that  the  institution  should  be  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  self-supporting. 

Your  Agent  has  no  room  to  go  into  details,  but  he  believes 
that  the  State  would  thus  get  rid  of  one  almshouse  and  vastly 
improve  the  population,  and  perhaps  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
other  two ;  and  further,  the  town  workhouses  might  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  But  it  is  upon  grounds  of  humanity  and  not 
of  economy  that  he  urges  it  upon  your  consideration. 

4. — Department  op  Transportation. 

After  the  examinations  in  the  second  department  are  con- 
cluded, and  the  final  decisions  made,  the  Tliird  Deputy  is 
called  upon  to  attend  to  the  necessary  transfers  aud  removals. 
In  this  duty  he  is  assisted  by  the  General  Agent  and  the 
special  officer  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  1865  for  that 
purpose. 

Cost  of  Transportation. 

During  the  year^ending  September  30th,  1865,  the  whole 
number  of  removals  was  1,702  ;  of  transfers,  276.  The  expense 
of  sending  the  above  number,  including  their  necessary  food, 
clothing  and  outfit,  has-been  $6,514.66  ;  the  removal  to  places 
beybnd  the  sea  costing  $1,378.80,  or  an  average  of  18.38^  for 
each  person  sent;  to  other  places,  $5,135.86,  or  $3.15^  for 
each.  The  transfers  have  cost  $819.64,  or  $2.97  each.  The 
above  aggregate  also  includes  the  amount  paid  for  the  compen- 
sation of  all  extra  officers  employed  in  the  transportation.  The 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  financial  year  1865  was 
$8,500. 
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The  cost  of  this  sub-department,   paid   from   the   regular 
appropriation,  was  as  follows  :— 

Salary  of  Third  Deputy, 91,150  00 

Salary  of  Third  Clerk  and  other  aid,      .         .         .         725  00 
Bent,  office  expenses,  &c.,. 825  93 


Total, $2,200  93 

Thus  the  entire  cost  of  removals  and  transfers,  and  supervis- 
ing the  same,  is  only  $9,535.23. 

The  expediency  and  economy  of  this  expenditure  would  seem 
too  apparent  for  argument ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
at  its  efiTect  upon  the  cost  of  the  State  pauper  lunatics  alone. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  the  number  of  this  class  iu  the 
several  hospitals  was  415.  Prom  that  date  to  October  1st, 
1862,  there  were  only  102  removals,  and  on  that  day  the 
number  supported  had  risen  to  692,  and  their  cost,  at  the  low 
price  of  board  then  ruling,  from  $60,000  to  about  $100,000  per 
annum.  Vigorous  measures  for  removal  were  promptly  taken, 
and  on  October  1,  1865,  the  number  had  fallen  to  478,  and  the 
cost  to  $80,000  per  annum,  although  the  annual  price  of  board 
had  been  raised  meanwhile  from  $136.25  to  $168. 

But  for  this  policy  of  removal,  we  should  now  be  supporting 
in  the  hospitals  at  least  800  lunatics,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $132,- 
000,  instead  of  478  for  $80,000. 

Its  effect  on  the  almshouses  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  paupers  removed  from  the  State  equals  four-fifths 
of  their  average  weekly  number  of  inmates. 

The  whole  number  of  removals  under  the  statutes,  from 
October  1, 1857,  to  October  1,  1865,  is  13,560,  (of  whom  more 
than  1,000  were  lunatics,)  a  number  large  enough  to  fill  three 
additional  insane  hospitals  and  ten  State  almshouses. 

The  responsibility,  fatigue  and  actual  physical  labor  involved 
in  these  removals  is  incredible,  and  the  General  Agent  takes 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  officers  employed  for  their 
efficiency  and  fidelity. 

The  receptacle  for  the  incurable  and  harmless  insane  at 
Tewksbury  is  nearly  completed,  and  in  a  short  time  100  of  this 
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class  will  be  transferred  thither,  which  will  reduce  still  farther 
the  annual  expenditure  for  State  pauper  lunatics. 

Details  of  Transportation. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  expenditure  from  the 
appropriation  for  transportation  : — 


Amount  expended,       .        .        .        . 

1.  Gash  paid  fares  to  transatlantic  ports, 

and  to  British  Provinces,  by  water, 

2.  Gash  paid  fares  in  the  United  States 

and  the  Ganadas, 
8.  Board  and  provisions, 

4.  Clothing  and  outfit, 

5.  Cartage  and  express, 

6.  Postage,  telegrams,  &c., 

7.  Assistance, 

8.  Transfers, 


$7,334  30 


$1,178  80 


.     8,946  88 

658  03 

71  25 

U  95 

24  75 

•       *       ^       ' 

690  55 

819  64 

$7,834  80 


The  following  table  will  show  the  number  and  destination  of 
the  persons  removed : — 

Table  No.  9. 


Sent  to  friends  in  the  State,       ...... 

transatlantic  Ports  and  British  ProyinceS)  (by  sea,) 

Canada, 

other  States, 


176 
75 
53 

628 


027 


Under  Law  of  1851. 

Sent  to  Maine  via  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, . 

Maine  via  Eastern  Railroad, .... 

Maine  via  Steamer, 

New  Hampshire  ma  Boston  and  Miune  Railroad, 
New  Hampshire  via  Eastern  Railroad,  . 
New  Hampshire  via  Lowell  Railroad,    . 

Number  carried  forward^ 


41 
15 
77 
0 
9 
15 


166 


1,093 
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Table  No.  9 — Concluded. 


Number  brought  forward, 


Sent  to  Vermont  via  Lowell  Railroad, 

Vermont  via  Fitchbarg  Railroad,  . 

Rhode  Island  via  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 

Rhode  Island  via  Fall  River  Railroad,   . 

Connecticut  via  Western  Railroad, 

Connecticut  via  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad, 

New  York  via  Fall  River  Railroad, 

New  York  via  Stonington  Railroad,       .        . 

New  York  via  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad, 

New  York  via  Western  Railroad,  . 

Canada  via  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 

Canada  via  Eastern  Railroad, 

Canada  via  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad, 

Canada  via  Connecticut  River  Railroad, 

Total, 


Sum  total. 


2 
12 
24 

1 
27 

5 

133 

218 

39 

85 

7 
29 
26 

1 


1,093 


609 
1,702 


Transfers  in  Detail. 
The  various  transfers  will  appear  in 

Table  No.  10. 


From  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Bridgewater  Almshouse, 
Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Tewksbury  Almshouse, 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Tewksbury  Almshouse,     . 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Bridgewater  Almshouse,  . 
Northampton  Lunati  j  Hospital  to  Tewksbury  Almshouse, 


From  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Northampton  Lun.  Hospital, 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Northampton  Lun.  Hospital, 

From  Tewksbury  Almshouse  to  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,     . 
Bridgewater  Almshouse  to  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Monson  Almshouse  to  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospitalt 


23 

22 

12 

2 

11 

16 

28 

4 
1 
1 


70 


44 


6 


Number  carried  forward, 


120 
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Table  No.  10 — Concluded. 


♦  Number  brought  forward^ 

From  Tewksbury  Almshouse  to  Monson  Almshouse,  • 
Tewksbuiy  Almshouse  to  Rainsford  Island, 
Bridgewater  Almshouse  to  Rainsford  Island,  . 
Bridgewater  Almshouse  to  Monson  Almshouse, 
Monson  Almshouse  to  Bridgewater  Almshouse, 
Rainsford  Island  to  Bridgewater  Almshouse,    . 


From  Tewksbury  Almshouse  to  Hartford  Asylum, 
Bridgewater  Almshouse  to  Hartford  Asylum, 
Lancaster  School  to  Tewksbnry  Almshouse, 
Lancaster  School  to  Rainsford  Island, 
State  Idiotic  School  to  Rainsford  Island,  . 


21 
17 

18 
71 
16 

7 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


120 


160 


6 


Total, 


276 


The  number  of  insane  persons  removed  from  the  Lunatic  Hospitals  was, — 

From  Taunton  to  State  Almshouses, ....  45  -        - 

Taunton  out  of  the  State,        ....  -  15        - 

Taunton  to  friends, -  .        - 

Worcester  to  State  Almshouses,        ...  14  -        - 

Worcester  out  of  the  State,      ....  -  13        - 

Worcester  to  friends, -  -        1 

Northampton  to  State  Almshouses,  ...  11  -        - 

Northampton  out  of  the  State,          •        •        .  -  -        - 

Northampton  to  friends, -  -  •  - 


Total,      .        .        .        .  .        .^  70      28 


1—    00 


Settlements  found, — 

At  Taunton  Hospital, 
Worcester  Hospital, 
Northampton  Hospital, 


4 
1 
1 


6 


Total  No.  insane  of  whose  support  in  hospitals  the  State  has  been  relieved,      105 
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The   following  Table  will   show   the  number  of  this    clasB 
removed  for  twelve  years,  ending  September  SO,  1865 : — 


Table  No.  11. 


TEARS. 

i 

s 

I: 

III 

, 

TEARS. 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1854 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

35 
122 

81 
44 
14 
33 
9 

U 
40 
28 
18 
103 
45 
21 

49 
182 
109 

62 
116 

73 

30 

1861,  . 

1862,  .        . 
1883,   .        . 
1864,  .        . 
18B6,  .        . 

ToUIb,    . 

3 
3 
37 
70 
70 

35 
31 
04 
73 
35 

38 
84 
101 
143 
105 

1800 

518 

506 

1,029 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  number  of  State  lunatics 
in  the  several  hospitals  on  the  1st  October,  1858,  to  1865, 
inclusive : — 


Table  No.  12. 


B.„,„L.. 

OtMHwr 

Oclobtr 

Oelobtr 
1.  1M0. 

tr 

October 

Oc  later 

1.  IBM. 

OctObfT 

Worcester, 
Taunton,  . 

86 
13f 
176 

87 

175 
153 

130 
196 

221 

156 
243 
216 

180 
271 
232 

175 

238 
248 

116 
16C 
216 

152 
235 

Totals,       . 

401 

415 

H7 

615 

692 

aai 

618 

478 

Decreaw  since  1862, 
Decrease  siiice  1863, 
Decrease  nno«  1664, 
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Results  of  Removals. 

In  giving  these  statistics  the  General  Agent  has  a  specific 
purpose.  He  desires  to  show  that  this  Board  is  complying 
with  that  provision  of  the  statute  which  requires  them  to  effect 
an  "economical  administration"  of  the  charities.  And  that 
this  has  been  done  in  the  support  of  State  pauper  lunatics, 
where  they  have  almost  complete  control  of  the  expenditure, 
the  facts  and  figures  presented  are  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical.  It  appears  that  they  have  met  the  increased  rate  <5f 
board  called  for  by  the  unprecedented  prices  of  the  last  two 
years,  amounting  in  1864  to  nearly  $12,000,  and  still  reduced 
the  annual  expenditure  by  some  thousands  more.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  hospital  bills  for  State  paupers  allowed  and  paid 
for  1864,  was  $77,875.23,  against  nearly  $100,000  for  the 
previous  year.  If  they  have  not  effected  so  much  in  certain 
other  directions,  it  is  because  the  expenditure  is  under  the 
control  of  others,  whose  imagined  interests  may  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  much-needed  reform. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  this  action  of  the  Board  two 
things  must  be  taken  into  account. 

1.  The  great  majority  of  persons  removed  are  incurable,  and 
therefore  chargeable  for  life ;  hence  the  amount  saved  by  the 
removal  of  any  one  year  equals  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  parties  for  life  ;  and 

2.  If  the  Board  failed  to  act,  the  surplus  of  patients  would 
soon  require  an  additional  hospital  at  an  expense  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "  What  becomes  of  all  these 
lunatics  removed  ?  "  To  the  honest  inquirer,  or  the  statistical 
student,  your  Agent  takes  pleasure  in  stating  that  complete 
accounts  of  their  disposal  are  preserved  in  permanent  records, 
open  to  all  seeking  with  good  motives  for  the  truth. 

To  the  captious  and  the  querulous — the  "  weeping  philoso- 
phers," who,  if  indulged  in  their  humors,  would  soon  deface 
the  map  of  Massachusetts  with  some  hideous  collection  of  im- 
ported unfortunates  in  every  county,  he  has  only  to  repeat  that 
"  charity  begins  at  home,"  whither  these  people  are  sent  when 
possible,  and  that  we  are  rendering  the  best  service  to  human- 
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ity,  by  insisting  on  the  proper  support  of  every  dependent  per- 
son in  and  by  his  own  community. 

Conclusion. 

The  duties  and  labors- set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  are  by 
no  means  all  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  General  Agent. 

There   is   an  immense    amount    and   variety   of  businees, 
involving  too  many  petty  details  to  be  described  in  this  brief 
Report.    Among  these  are  hearing  local  applications  for  relief 
or  removal,  or  the  restoration  of  friends,  and  investigating  each 
case, — answering  personally  or  by  letter  the  numerous  inqui- 
ries of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  on  intricate  matters  of  ^^  set- 
tlement," and  maintaining  an  extensive  correspondence  within 
and  without  the  State.    He  has  also  audited  tlie  quarterly  bills 
of  the  lunatic  hospitals  for  the  board  of  State  patients,  and 
the  pauper  accounts  of  the  cities  and  towns.    He  has  travelled 
over  twenty  thousand  miles,  and  made  more  than  one  hundred 
visits  to  towns  and  institutions. 

His  relations  with  the  officers  of  the  institutions  have  been 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  and  they  have  all  rendered  him 
essential  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  complicated  duties. 

H.  B.  WHEELWRIGHT. 
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Paet  I. — The  Peison  Abstract. 


A. — Expenses. 

The  tables  herewith  annexed,  numbered  irom  XIII,  to  XV., 
contain  the  general  statistics  of  prison  expenditure  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  aggregate  expenses  for  the  present  year. 
Table  XIII.  is  made  up  from  Tables  82  and  83  in  the  First 
Annual  Report,  with  the  needful  oorrections  and  additions  ; 
Table  XV.  is  copied  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  with 
some  addition ;  and  Table  XV.  corresponds  to  Table  XVIII. 
of  the  Special  Report.  The  House  of  Reformation  is  omitted 
from  this  last  Table,  and  will  appear  among  the  Reformatory 
Tables.  For  the  details  of  these  expenses  in  the  County 
Prisons,  see  pages  66-87  of  the  Report. 
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Table  XV. — ^Aggregate  Prison  Expenses  for  1865. 

Showing  the  J3xpense$  of  the  State  and  County  Prisons,  and  the  Boston 
Bouse  of  Induitry^for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1865. 


SUte  Prisan. 

Coanty  Priaoni. 

Botton  House 
oC  Industry. 

Totals. 

For  Salaries,  • 

»27j735  27 

961,522  64 

95,540  00 

994,797  91 

For  Provisions, 

26;52a  16 

89,838  09 

15,979  67 

131,343  92 

For  Clothing, 

9,769  23* 

8,617  76 

9,106  84* 

27,493  83 

For  Fuel  and  Lights,      . 

l 

40,245  09 

6,990  62 

47,235  71 

For  Beds  and  Bedding, 

a 

2,335  27 

a 

2,335  27 

For  Medicines,  etc., 

49  21§ 

2,626  42 

334  86 

3,010  49 

For  Instruction, 

§ 

2,918  68 

• 

2,918  68 

Allowed   to   Discharged 
Prisoners,   . 

194  00 

732  11 

3  50 

929  61 

For  all  other  Purposes,  . 

21,691  99 

41,823  84 

8,513  58 

67,029  41 

Total  amount  expended. 

84,965  86 

228,980  68 

41,469  07 

355,415  56 

Amount  rec'd  for  Labor, 

62,801  lit 

34,693  79 

h 

97,494  90 

Balance  against  Prison,  . 

22,164  75 

194,126  89 

41,469  07 

t257,760  71 

Average  No.  of  Prisoners, 

359.2 

10,50.61 

320 

1,729.81 

Average  weekly  cost,     . 

91  19 

93  53 

92  49 

92  87 

Whole  No.  in  Prison,     . 

481 

8,500c 

1,280 

10,261 

*  InolndM  Beds  and  Bedding.  f  Inelodes  •1,227.76  received  from  visitors,  etc. 

X  Wot  this  discrepaney  of  9160.06,  see  page  84. 

f  Instmetion  of  Prisoners  and  Medical  Attendance  are  included  In  *'  Salaries." 

If  Included  in  expenditures  **  For  all  other  Purposes."       a  See  Clothing.       b  Not  reported. 

e  See  last  note  to  Table  Xin. 


B. — The  Prison  Buildings  and  Population. 

• 

In  the  Special  Report  a  Table  was  given,  showing  the  Date, 
Capacity,  Ac,  of  the  County  Prisons,  with  certain  statistics 
concerning  the  prison  population.  This  has  been  corrected  and 
enlarged  to  include  all  the  prisons  which  make  returns  to  this 
office.  In  many  instances,  the  date  and  cost  of  the  prisons  are 
only  approximate. 
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BEMARKS   ON  THE  TABLES. 

The  next  Table  gives  the  number  and  classification  of  all 
persons  committed  to  these  prisons  since  the  1st  of  October, 
1864,  to  which  time  the  tables  in  the  Special  Report  were 
brought  down.  By  adding  the  numbers  in  this  Table  to  those 
^in  Table  XI.  of  the  Special  Report,  the  whole  number  in  these 
prisons  since  my  Registers  began  will  be  ascertained.  It  will 
be  noticed  how  much  the  number  of  commitments  exceeds  the 
number  of  persons  committed. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  bj  a  comparison  with  the  figures 
given  on  pages  214,  215,  that  there  is  a  slight  variance.  This 
arises  from  a  few  small  errors  in  the  Tables  which  have  been 
corrected  since  those  pages  went  to  press. 

Of  the  1,751  prisoners  in  the  County  Prisons  who  had  served 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  I  find  that  631  had  been  previously  com- 
mitted one  or  more  times.  The  number  committed  once  before 
is  365 ;  committed  twice  before,  129 ;  committed  three  times 
before,  67  ;  committed  four  times  before,  34  ;  Jive  times j  10  ; 
six  times,  6  ;  more  than  six  times,  20.  Tliese  figures  show  that 
many  of  this  class  were  probably  criminals  before  entering  the 
service.  The  percentage  of  recommitments  in  this  class  of 
prisoners  is  but  36,  however;  considerably  less  than  the 
percentage  for  the  whole  number. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  statistics  of  Edu- 
tion,  Property  and  Recommitment,  and  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  different  classes  of 
prisoners.  ^ 
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To  show  how  some  of  these  aggregate  statistics  compare  with 
those  of  previous  years,  the  following  two  tables  are  re-printed, 
with  additions,  from  the  Special  Report: 

Table  XIX. — Criue  amonq  Women. 

Showinff  the  nuraber  of  Male  and  Female  PHtonen  committed  to  On 

County  PriiOTit./or  twelve  years,  1854  to  1865,  inehtnve. 
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Taiile  XX. — EnucATifis  of  Pkisonebs. 

Skojring  (he  u-hole  nvinber,  and  the  percentage  to  the  whole  number 
commil/ed,  of  all  Prisoners  icho  could  not  read  and  write,  in  tJie 
County  PriMns,  1854 — 186.5. 
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It  being  needful  to  classifj  crimes  according  to  Commit- 
ments, the  following  Table  will  be  found  to  agree  in  its 
&ggi'6gates  with  the  aggregate  of  Commitments  already  given. 
[Table  XXI.] 

To  show  how  these  crimes  have  been  distributed  through 
the  State,  I  append  a  table  of  the  Commitments  to  the  dif- 
ferent County  Prisons ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison 
between  different  counties  in  respect  to  the  ratio  of  crime  to 
the  population,  I  have  inserted  in  the  Table  the  population  of 
each  county.     [Table  XXII.] 

Immediately  after  this  Table  will  be  found  the  Classification 
of  Discharges  from  the  County  Prisons,  followed  by  a  table  of 
aggi'Gg&tes  for  all  the  prisons  making  returns  to  this  office. 
[Tables  XXIII.  and  XXIV.] 

Finally,  Table  XXY.  exhibits  the  cases  of  Sickness,  the 
Deaths,  and  the  Punishments  in  all  the  prisons  which  have 
reported. 
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REMARKS  ON   THE  PAUPER  TABLES. 

Bj  oonsalting  Table  XXYIII.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber fullj  supported,  the  number  partially  supported  and  the 
whole  cost  of  support  and  relief  have  all  incre  ased  since  last 
year,  and  that  the  sum  paid,  by  the  towns  and  cities  is  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year,  if  we  add  to  the  1617,000,  so 
reported,  1100,000  for  interest  on  the  almshouse  property. 
The  highest  sums  reported  hitherto  have  been  $662,601.45  in 
1862,  and  about  $660,000  in  1864;  but  for  1865  it  will 
amount,  including  interest,  to  at  least  $717,000.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  several  towns  have  not  made  full 
reports ;  so  that  I  have  felt  justified  in  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  persons  fully  supported  at  5,500,  although  the  table 
gives  but  5,816.  If  the  whole  cost  were  accurately  given,  I 
believe  it  would  amount  to  $625,000  without  interest ;  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  about  $60,000,  or  more  than  eleven 
per  cent.    But  the  cost'tn  almshouses  has  increased  but  little. 

The  next  Table  (XXIX.)  gives  the  statistics  of  relief  and 
partial  support,  so  fSur  as  reported.  I  have  arranged  tliese  by 
counties,  as  was  done  last  year.  Of  the  whole  number  relieved, 
I  consider  about  1,600  as  duplicates,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  different  persons  will  be  but  25,500,  as  stated  on  page  192. 
The  cost  here  reported  is  known  to  be  too  low,  and  I  have 
elsewhere  estimated  it  at  $250,000. 
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DEUNQUENT  TOWNS. 


The  following  towns  have  mado  no  return  on  Schedule  II. 
during  the  year : — 

In  Berkshire  County, — Adams,  Stockbridge. 
In  Hampshire  County, — Chesterfield,  Gdbhen. 
In  Middlesex  County, — Bedford,  Maiden. 

The  following  towns  have  ma^e  no  return  since  March  1, 
1865  : 

In  Berkshire  County, — Peru,  Tyringham,  Williamstown. 
In  Franklin  County, — Charlemont. 
In  Hampden  County, — Holyoke. 
In  Hampshire  County, — Enfield. 

The  Table  which  follows  gives  the  chief  particulars  formerly 
included  in  the  Pauper  Abstract,  and  I  have  therefore  retained 
the  old  name  for  the  table.  To  give  these  particulars  by 
towns,  would  occupy  so  much  space  that,  although  made  up,  I 
have  omitted  that  table,  presenting  here  only  the  Recapitulation 
by  Counties. 
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APPENDIX  TO  SECBETABT'S  BEPOBT. 


B.  —  Paupers  of  the  State  and  of  the    Towns. 

Table  XXXL — State  akd  Town  Paitpbrs. 

The  number  of  State  Paupers  remaining  in  the  different  Institutitms 
an  the  30(A  of  September  in  each  Tear  since  1856,  together  with  the 
number  of  Town  Paupers  at  the  same  dates. 


1. — State  Pauper  EsTABLiSHHUfTS. 


18ftT. 

1958. 

1959. 

iseo. 

1861. 

1869. 

i9e«. 

1S«4< 

.  186S. 

Tewksbuiy,     . 
Bridgewater,   . 
Monson, 

751 
598 
638 
1,987 
253 

822 
525 
565 

1,912 
212 

2,124 

635 
494 
495 

1,624 
159 

1,783 

628 
481 
519 

1,628 
147 

1,775 

974 
764 
596 

2,336 
163 

2,499 

776 
660 
596 

1,932 
124 

2,056 

633 
536 
670 

649 
485 
620 

637 
482 
541 

Totals,    .    . 
Bainsford,  .    . 

1,739 
144 

1,883 

1,764 
36 

1,660 
121 

Totals,    .    . 

2,240 

1,789 

1,781 

2. — State  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

Worcester, .    . 
Taunton,     .    . 
Korthampton, . 

119 

86 
139 
176 
401 

87 
175 
153 

130 
196 
221 
547 

156 
243 
216 
615 

189 
271 
232 
692 

175 
238 
248 

116 
186 
216 
518 

91 

• 

152 
285 

Totals,    .    . 

415 

661 

478 

Grand  totals,   . 

Supported    by 
towns,      .    . 

.  ^ 

2,525 

1 
2,197 

2,322 

4,046 
6,368 

3,114 

4,752 
|7,866 

2,748 

4,036 
6,784 

2,544 

3,779 
6,323 

2,307 

3,507 
5,814    1 

2,259 
8,851 

In  all,     .    . 

6,110 
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STATE    PAUPERS   CLASSIFIED. 


Table  XXXIIT. — Inmates  op  State  Pauper  Establishments. 

Showing  the  number  of  Men,  Wbtneny  Boys  and  Girh  in  each  and  aU  of 
the  State  PcMper  EstaUishments,  for  every  week  in  the  year. 


« 

Tewksbury. 

WEEK,  (Ending.) 

Men. 

Women. 

Boji. 

Oirlfl. 

Total. 

18  64. 

October  8th, . 

»       •       • 

171 

246 

124 

97 

088 

"   15th, 

166 

240 

123 

94 

623 

"  22d, 

168 

238 

126 

97 

629 

«  29th, 

167 

230 

125 

93 

615 

November  5th, 

169 

237 

134 

101 

641 

12th, 

171 

245 

134 

105 

655 

"    19th, 

178 

251 

137 

106 

672 

"    26th, 

193 

257 

143 

113 

706 

December  3(1, 

195 

268 

148 

117 

728 

"    10th, 

208 

282 

151 

121 

762 

"    17th, 

218 

301 

154 

123 

796 

24th, 

231 

323 

174 

134 

862 

"    31st,  . 

243 

339 

176 

132 

890 

1865. 

January  7th, . 

»       •       • 

241 

340 

180 

139 

900 

"   14th, 

241 

335 

179 

136 

891 

"   21st, 

241 

337 

180 

141 

899 

"   28th, 

241 

334 

184 

140 

899 

February  4th, 

244 

323 

183 

141 

891 

11th,   , 

235 

314 

182 

141 

872 

"    18th,   . 

232 

313 

184 

142 

871 

25th,   , 

231 

313 

181 

145 

870 

March  4th,  . 

225 

311 

179 

143 

858 

"   11th,  . 

219 

308 

176 

143 

846 

"   18th,  . 

218 

281 

163 

137 

799 

"   25th,  . 

206 

275 

167 

139 

787 

April  1st, 

190 

270 

167 

137 

764 

"  8th,   . 

169 

265 

163 

130 

727 

"  15th,  . 

157 

254 

153 

121 

685 

"  22d,  .   .  . 

159 

241 

148 

115 

663 

"  29th,  . 

158 

238 

151 

113 

660 

May  6th, 

158 

227 

152 

108 

645 

"  13th,   . 

162 

229 

154 

110 

655 

"  20th,   . 

178 

247 

158 

114 

697 

"  27th,   . 

170 

244 

158 

115 

687 

June  3d, 

167 

248 

161 

117 

693 

"  10th,  . 

174 

258 

165 

115 

712 

"  17th,  . 

177 

255 

172 

119 

723 

"  24th,  . 

176 

255 

163 

110 

704 

47 
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Table  XXXUI. — Inmates  of  Pauper  JEttabliskmenta — Continued. 

Tbwksburt — Conebided. 


WEEK,    (Ending.) 

Men. 

Women. 

BoxB- 

Olila. 

Total 

1865. 

1 

July  Ist, 

•        •         • 

181 

251 

107 

106 

705 

"   8th, 

188 

252 

165 

112 

717 

"   15th,      . 

192 

249 

165 

108 

714 

«  22d,       . 

190 

242 

163 

107 

7^12 

."   29th,      . 

178 

236 

161 

106 

681 

August  5th,  . 

185 

239 

163 

106 

691 

12th, . 

183 

241 

158 

109 

691 

"        10th,. 

180 

239 

155 

108 

662 

"        26th, . 

181 

234 

154 

107 

676 

September  2(1, 

183 

230 

154 

106 

673 

"         9th, 

173 

229 

145 

101 

643 

16th, 

165 

229 

141 

100 

6:^ 

23(1, 

168 

218 

141 

99 

626 

«         30th, 

172 

219 

144 

1 

102 

6^ 

MONSON. 


1864 

October  8th, . 
»*      loth, 
"     22d, 
"     29th, 
November  5th, 
12th, 
19th, 
26th, 
December  3d, 
10th, 
17th, 
24th, 
31st, 


u 


t( 
u 
u 


1865 

January  7th,. 
"      14ih, 

"        2l8t, 

«      28th, 
February  4th, 
11th, 
"        18th, 
"        25th, 


44 
46 
48 
52 
55 
68 
64 
65 
65 
68 
71 
79 
81 


78 
85 
83 
85 
82 
80 
76 
76 


113 
117 
113 
115 
120 
121 
127 
126 
125 
127 
127 
133 
131 


129 
128 
128 
125 

124 
121 
118 
108 


291 
291 
289 
290 
289 
288 
293 
293 
299 
299 
301 
305 
304 


308 
306 
310 
309 
305 
301 
296 
287 


178 
183 
187 
185 
187 
183 
183 
178 
179 
179 
180 
181 
180 


177 
177 
179 
180 
177 
176 
170 
172 


626 
637 
637 
642 
651 
650 
667 
662 
668 
673 
679 
697 
696 


692 
696 
700 
699 
688 
678 
666 
643 
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Table  XXXIIL — Inmates  of  Pauper  EstoMishments — Continued. 

Moxsox —  Concluded. 


WEEK,  (Ending.) 


Hen. 


Women. 


Boys. 


OirU. 


TotaL 


1865 

March  4th, 

"       11th, 

**       18th, 

"       25th, 
April  1st, 

**     8th, 

"     15th, 

"     22(1, 

"     29th, 
May  6th, 

"    13th, 

"    20th, 

"    27th, 
June  3(1, 

"    10th; 

"    17th, 

"    24th, 
July  1st, 

"    8th, 

"    15th, 

«   22(1, 

"   29th, 
August  5th, 
12th, 

"        19th, 

"   26th, 
September  2d, 
"    9th, 
"    16th, 
23(1, 
30th, 


75 

108 

71 

108 

66 

110 

60 

110 

58 

105 

57 

102 

54 

102 

51 

94 

49 

96 

38 

93 

37 

86 

34 

87 

33 

83 

34 

84 

40 

80 

39 

82 

39 

91 

43 

93 

40 

94 

32 

97 

32 

95 

32 

98 

36 

96 

41 

100 

38 

95 

38 

93 

38 

96 

39 

99 

41 

100 

42 

97 

45 

95 

282 

277 

275 

271 

267 

263 

262 

263 

261 

263 

263 

258 

255 

254 

256 

258 

257 

255 

249 

251 

247 1 

262 

257 

274 

271 

265 

262 

261 

256 

253 

251 


170 
169 
169 
166 
165 
164 
182 
169 
169 
165 
161 
160 
160 
161 
158 
157 
156 
153 
154 
154 
154 
159 
154 
163 
161 
161 
IGl 
157 
151 
150 
150 


635 
625 
620 
607 
695 
586 
580 
577 
575 
559 
547 
539 
531 
633 
634 
636 
543 
644 
637 
534 
528 
551 
543 
578 
665 
557 
657 
656 
648 
642 
541 


Bridoewater. 


1864. 

. 

October  8th, .... 

103 

203 

100 

91 

497 

"   15th, 

107 

214 

100 

93 

614 

"  22a, 

116 

228 

105 

102 

551 

"  29th, 

126 

245 

105 

101 

577 

November  5th, 

123 

242 

106 

101 

672 

**    12th,  . 

128 

244 

106 

100 

678 

872 
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Table  XXXUI. — Inmales  of  Pauper  EsUMishnients — ConUnned. 

Bripg  b  water — Contmued. 


WEEK,   (Ending.) 


Hen. 


Women. 


BOJB. 


OlrU. 


Totd. 


1864 

November  19th, 
26th, 

December  3d, 

10th, 

17th, 

24th, 

31st, 


a 


u 


1865 

January  7th, . 
14th, 

2l8t, 

28th, 
February  4th, 
11th, 
18th, 
2oth, 
March  4th,    . 
"      11th,  . 
18th,  . 
25th, 
April  1st, 
**     8th,      . 
"     loth,    . 
"     22a,     . 
"     29th,    . 
May  6th, 

i:kh,     . 
20th,     . 
27th,     . 
June  3(1, 
"    10th,     . 
"    17th,     . 
"    24th,     . 
July  1st, 
8th, 
15th, 
"  22cl,       . 
"   29th,      . 
August  5th,   . 
12th,. 
19th,. 
26th, . 
September  2d, 


138 
135 
140 
139 
142 
141 
139 


139 
146 
151 
150 
154 
160 
170 
169 
169 
163 
157 
150 
141 
142 
134 
133 
130 
130 
124 
118 
111 
101 
102 
103 
101 
100 
94 
91 
86 
99 
96 
101 
103 
106 
113 


256 
244 
241 
241 
239 
238 
240 


245 
250 
259 
265 
287 
277 
284 
200 
296 
291 
293 
290 
283 
282 
286 
285 
283 
280 
266 
200 
253 
240 
235 
231 
225 
223 
218 
217 
210 
213 
211 
213 
215 
222 
229 


114 
107 
104 
101 
103 
102 
105 


103 

107 

109 

112 

112 

116 

115 

118 

122 

122 

121 

122 

122 

123 

118 

.114 

112 

114 

110 

117 

115 

113 

108 

110 

107 

102 

97 

97 

95 

83 

82 

70 

67 

62 

63 


100 
103 
100 
99 
100 
100 
101 


100 
102 
105 
111 
113 
118 
119 
123 
123 
119 
120 
121 
119 
119 
117 
113 
114 
116 
100 
107 
106 
105 
103 
99 
99 
100 
96. 
96 
90 
83 
81 
73 
72 
71 
73 


608 
5^9 
5S5 
580 
58i 
581 
5SS 


587 
605 

6S8 

671 

688 

700 

710 

695 

691 

6SS 

665 

668 

655 

645 

6S9 

640 

600 

602 

585 

550 

548 

543 

532 

525 

505 

501 

481 

478 

470 

457 

457 

461 

478 
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Table  XXXIII. — Inmates  of  Pauper  EstaMishmentt—Continvied. 

Bbidobwater — Concluded. 


WEEK,   (Ending.) 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1866. 

September  9th, 
"         16th,   . 
23(1,     . 
"         30th,    . 

113 
108 
110 
115 

222 
224 
228 
234 

65     , 

62 
61 
60 

72 
74 
72 
71 

472 
468 
471 

480 

Rainsford. 


1864. 

October  8th, . 

»                •                • 

25 

12 

— 

2 

39 

"      15th, 

25 

11 

— 

2 

38 

«     22d, 

25 

11 

4 

41 

"     29th, 

28 

11 

4 

•44 

November  5th, 

28 

9 

4 

42 

12th,    . 

31 

13 

4 

49 

19th,    . 

32 

14 

4 

51 

"         26th,    . 

33 

12 

4 

51 

December  3d, 

32 

14 

2 

51 

10th,     . 

31 

13 

2 

47 

17th,     . 

32 

14 

2 

49 

24th,     . 

35 

16 

— 

3 

54 

"         31st, 

35 

17 

— 

3 

55 

186ft. 

January  7th, . 

t                •                • 

37 

21 

— 

3 

61 

"      14th, 

44 

22 

1 

3 

70 

"        2l8t, 

44 

18 

— 

2 

64 

"      28th, 

37 

16 

— 

2 

55 

February  4th, 

33 

16 

— 

2 

51 

"        11th, 

34 

19 

— 

2 

55 

"        18th,      . 

34 

15 

— 

3 

52 

"        25th,      . 

33 

15 

^ 

3 

51 

March  4th,    H 

30 

14 

— 

3  • 

47 

"       Ikh,  . 

31 

15 

— 

2 

48 

"       18th,  . 

34 

16 

— 

2 

52 

"       25th,  . 

34 

19 

2 

2 

57 

April  1st, 

32 

22 

2 

2 

58 

"     8th,      . 

33 

26 

2 

2 

63 

"     15th,     . 

35    . 

27 

2 

2 

66 

"     22d,      . 

32 

28 

3 

2 

65 

"     29th,    . 

31 

28 

3 

2 

64 

May  6th, 

36 

29 

3 

2 

70 

374 
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Table 


[. — Inmates  of  Pauper  EstaUishmenU — Continued. 
Raimsford — Concluded, 


WEEK,  (Ending.) 

Men.   ' 

Women. 

Boys.. 

OiiU. 

TotaL 

186S. 

May  .13th,     .       ^ 

»               •               • 

84 

34 

3 

3 

74 

"   20th,     . 

82 

35 

2 

3 

72 

«   27th,     . 

27 

85 

3 

2 

67 

Jane  3d, 

26 

37 

4 

2 

69 

"    lOtli,     . 

30 

38 

4 

2 

74 

«    17th,     . 

81 

36 

4 

2 

73 

«    24th,     . 

30 

87 

4 

3 

74 

July  let. 

29 

38 

4 

1 

72 

"   8lh, 

33 

•  38 

4 

1 

76 

"   15th,      . 

35 

41 

5 

1 

82 

«  22(1,       . 

35 

40 

5 

1 

81 

«  29th,      . 

46 

38 

7 

2 

OS 

August  5th,  . 

• 

46 

41 

6 

3 

96 

"        12th,. 

48 

40 

12 

5 

105 

•<        19th, . 

46 

36 

12 

5 

99 

"        26th, . 

45 

38 

13 

6 

101 

September  2d, 

44 

39 

13 

6 

102 

"        9th, 

49 

37 

14 

5 

105 

16th,    . 

48 

40 

15 

5 

108 

"        23d, 

47 

44 

17 

8 

116 

*»         30th,    . 

53 

43 

17 

8 

121 

Aggregate. 


1964. 

October  8th, . 

»                •                • 

343 

574 

515 

368 

1,800 

"      15th, 

344 

582 

514 

372 

1,812 

"     22d, 

357 

590 

521 

390 

1,858 

"     29th, 

373 

601 

521 

383 

1,878 

November  5lh, 

375 

608 

530 

393 

1,906 

12th,    . 

388 

623 

529 

302 

1,932 

•*    •    19th,    , 

412 

648 

545 

^93 

1,998 

"         26th,    . 

425 

639 

545 

398  •. 

2,008 

December  3d, 

432 

648 

554 

398 

2,032 

«         10th,     . 

446 

663 

552 

401 

2,062 

"         17th,     . 

463 

681 

559 

405 

2,108 

"         24th,     . 

486 

710 

581 

418 

2,194 

"             3l8t, 

498 

727 

585 

416 

2,226 
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Table  XXXIII. — Inmates  of  Pauper  Estahlishnietit$ — Concluded. 

Aggregate — Concluded. 


WEEK,  (Ending.) 

Mon. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Olrlt. 

Total. 

1966. 

January  7th, . 

•        • 

495 

735 

591 

419 

2,240 

"      14th, 

510 

735 

593 

418 

2,202 

"      21st, 

519 

742 

599 

427 

2,287 

*»      28lh, 

513 

740 

005 

433 

2,291 

February  4th, 

513 

730 

600 

433 

2,280 

11th, 

509 

731 

599 

437 

2,270 

LSth, 

512 

730 

595 

440 

2,277 

"        25ih, 

507 

720 

586 

443 

2,204 

March  4th,     . 

499 

729 

583 

439 

2,250 

*•       11th,  . 

484 

722 

575 

433 

2,214 

"       ISth,  . 

475 

700 

559 

428 

2,162 

''    '  25th,  . 

450 

094 

502 

428 

2,134 

April  1st, 

421 

080 

558 

423 

2,082 

''     8th,      . 

401 

075 

551 

415 

2,062 

"     15th,    . 

380 

009 

535 

402 

1,986 

•   »'     22d,      . 

375 

048 

528 

899 

1,950 

"    2fnh,    . 

368 

045 

527 

898 

1,938 

May  0th, 

302 

029 

532 

891 

1,914 

"    i;5th,      . 

357 

015 

530 

383 

1,885 

"    20th,      , 

302 

029 

535 

884 

1,910 

"    27th,      . 

;       341 

015 

531 

383 

1,870 

Juno  3d, 

328 

009 

532 

385 

IfiH 

"    10th,     . 

340 

Oil 

533 

378 

1,868 

"    17th,      . 

350 

004 

544 

377 

1,875 

*»    24th,     . 

340 

608 

531 

368 

1,853 

July  1st, 

353 

005 

528 

300 

1,846 

**'  8th, 

355 

002 

515 

363 

1,835 

"    15th,      . 

350 

001 

518 

350 

1,831 

"   22d,       . 

313 

587 

510 

352 

1,792 

•*   2Qth,      . 

355 

585 

513 

850 

1,803 

August  5th,   . 

363 

587 

508 

344 

1,802 

12th,. 

373 

594 

514 

350 

1,831 

"        19th,. 

367 

585 

505 

340 

1,803 

"        26th,. 

370 

587 

494 

344 

1,795 

September  2d, 

378 

594 

492 

340 

1,810 

"         nth,      . 

374 

587 

485 

835 

1,781 

" '       lOth, 

302 

593 

474 

330 

1,759 

»*         23d,     . 

307 

587 

472 

329 

1,755 

"         30th,    . 

385 

591 

472 

331 

1,779 

The  number  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1806,  was  2,013. 
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191 
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APPENDIX  TO  SECR^AItT*9   BEPODT. 


TiBLE  XXXV. 


[A.] 


Stale 

Pa^ 

-TMf^r 

I  SCO. 

j..i^.>^ 

i„«=.«^ 

,UX^„. 

1 
1 
1 

i 

i 

e  1 

H 

1 

1 

h 

8' 

i 

i 
s 

Tewksburj-.  . 

1,G50  !  110 

1,510 

1,G61 

70 

1,591 

637  '     CSS 

Eriilgewiiter,. 

1,303 

■ 

.,,9:i 

i,3yo 

• 

1,396 

483  '    503 

Mon«.a.         .         . 

80J 

47 

756 

882 

31 

848 

541  j    576 

Totals,    . 

3,^>U 

137 

d,csg 

3,1130 

101 

3,835 

1,060     1,S58 

JtairiBror.!,      . 

301        4 

330 

307 

1 

so. 

121  1     154 

ToUls.    . 

4,aJ0  1  101 

4.070 

4,240 

105 

4,U1 

1,781  j  2,013 

Tliis  wholo  number  of  different  pcreoiia  admitted  (4,070) 
must  bo  sti!!  further  reduced  l>y  the  transfers  from  one  estali- 
lishtneiit  to  another,  (ISO,)  and  by  the  number  of  those  wlio, 
of  their  own  accord  sought  adniiesion  to  more  than  ono  alms- 
house.  Probably  3,700  would  be  near  the  true  wholo  number 
of  different  persons  admitted  to  these  four  cstabliehments,  or 
about  twico  as  many  as  were  added  to  the  list  of  Town  PaujierB 
during  the  year. 
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INSAKIT?  AT  THE  ALMSHOUSES. 


Table  XXXV.— Concluded. 

[B.] 

Number  of  the  InMotu,  Dentealed  and  Idi<jtic  Peru 
Scale  Mm»hotttei  in  1865.- 


„„.„... 

,.,.„. 

1 

g 

? 

i'i 

n 

:    1    ■l| 

1 

}, 

% 

1  \  n 

1 

i 

1 

1. 
11 
5 

ii 

i  IMI 

Towk>bury,  . 

101 

9 

02 

4 

- 

i 

10       1 

0 

BriJgewaior, 

57 

• 

57 

- 

- 

- 

9       • 

0 

A[on90ii, 

■■' 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

'1- 

1 

Totals  ■ 

101 

a 

.. 

i 

- 

4 

20       1 

19 

Total  Dumber  of  insane,  demented  and  idiotic  penons  admitted, 
Whole  Dumber  of  thcBO  classes  supportod  duriog  the  year,  about, 
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TOWNS   SENDING  STATE  PAUPERS. 


Table    XXXVIL — Principal   Towns  sending   Slate  Paupers  to  the 

Almshouses  and  Rainsford  Island. 


1858. 


1850. 


I860. 


1861. 


1869. 


1868. 


1864. 


1865. 


Boston, 

Lowell, 

Palmer, 

Tewksbury, 

New  Bedford, 

Lawrence,   . 

Worcester,  . 

Roxbury,     . 

Chicopce,    . 

Bridgewater, 

Salem, 

Springfield, . 

Fall  River, . 

Lynn, . 

Monson, 

Cambridge, . 

Charlestown, 

Newburyport, 

Chelsea, 

Ilolyoke, 

Taunton, 

Milford, 

Waltham, 

Totals, 

Whole  Number 
admissions, 


of 


2,719 

480 

1,184 

190 

177 

174 

157 

123 

102 

95 

92 

88 

75 

69 

55 

54 

51 

51 

45 

42 

38 

33 

'  35 


6,135 


7,016 


2,176 
304 
633 
101 
92 
71 
35 
81 
34 
38 
76 
56 
45 
25 
11 
50 
50 
27 
25 

• 

12 

10 

5 

16 


4,039 


5,247 


2,225 

2,484 

1,921 

2,020 

2,055 

319 

478 

385 

294 

229 

856 

1,384 

435 

239 

209 

172 

157 

269 

150 

137 

49 

71 

64 

43 

48 

82 

161 

93 

65 

£8 

47 

56 

56 

48 

60 

78 

113 

63 

81 

68 

25 

50 

32 

16 

14 

138 

55 

340 

14 

24 

52 

95 

70 

40 

49 

55 

102 

81 

65 

65 

38 

71 

50 

38 

53 

28 

58 

29 

19 

39 

3 

13 

7 

4 

11 

51 

07 

56 

59 

50 

74 

66 

54 

68 

59 

15 

23 

21 

25 

8 

33 

28 

18 

16 

18 

15 

21 

21 

4 

9 

13 

20 

y 

19 

21 

11 

40 

14 

9 

22 

14 

0 

19 

16 

8 

4,393 

5,622 

4,109 

3,352 

3,349 

5,355 

7,112 

4,935 

4,109 

3,965 

1,620 

192 

267 

158 

48 

142 

89 

60 

87 

22 

58 

63 

31 

53 

11 

44 

67 

30 

14 

6 

7 

21 

13 


3,053 


4,240 
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EXPENSES    FOB  FIFTY    TEiKS. 


Pabt  III. — The  State  Institutions. 


A.  —  Expenses. 

Table    X.^X— 
Skoufing  vihal  the  Stale  hat  paid  J 

Gesbral  View. 

or  Construction  and  for    Current 

Expmut  of  Twenty  InstUutiont  since  1815,  and  wliat  hat    5«n  /hi 

Average  Yearly  Expense  of  each  Inititulion  to  the  State. 

Toll  Co-l  K.  Cl.- 

Tolll   CMC  m  Cur-  '  VgnilK7 

AYcns*  COit. 

ISSTITPTIONS. 

BUIC. 

the  Suti. 

Y.°l 

Stale  Prison, 

«700,000  00» 

f238,G51  03 

51 

$1,679  43 

Hartford  Asylum, 

i 

277,286  20 

47 

6,899  70 

Haes.  General  Hospital, 

40,000  00 

s 

47 

Worcester  Hospital,    . 

152,000  00 

415,353  83 

32.02 

13,052  78 

Blind  Agylam.     . 

50.000  OOt 

310,000  OOt 

31 

t9,117  67 

Eye  and  Ear  iD^nnary, 

25,000  00 

59,000  00 

20 

2,034  48 

Weatborough  School,  . 

•     210,000  00 

57!),  107  54 

16.0 

31,197  84 

Idiot  School,       . 

32,000  00 

108,250  00 

17 

0,307  05 

TauDlon  Hospital, 

217,000  00 

321,827  74 

11.48 

28,033  77 

RaiDBrord  1.  IlD!'pita1. . 

08,500  00 

300,358  G8 

11.38 

26,393  65 

125,000  00 

601,001  03 

11.42 

52,085  12 

104,000  00 

460,440  46 

11.12 

41,106  as 

BriJije'ater  AlmsLouse, 

100,500  00 

383,953  06 

11.42 

34,300  90 

Lancaster  School, 

42,500  00 

128,257  32 

9.1 

14,094  21 

300,000  00 

234,611  69 

7.12 

32,951  08 

School  Ship,       . 

72,000  00 

12!),6C4  85 

6.25 

21,008  06 

Washingtonian  Home, 

§ 

25,500  00 

7 

3,042  83 

DiK^k'd  Soldiers- Home, 

■     § 

20,000  00 

3 

0,333  33 

Temporary  Agylum,    . 

§ 

2,500  00 

1 

2,500  00 

New  England  Hospiial, 

5,000  00 

§ 

1 

- 

Totals.        .        . 

62,333,500  00 

54,654,42-2  08 

51 

891,203  17 

•  nfcnn  In  I'Ol. 


Dctndlng  tbf  R«vi>t»<-I 


%4 


2rjx2D  CP  iT±TL  cHjicnas. 
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^*SfZl  i^.* 

^t  JO-J  « 

*ajH»  5:2 

2IJ>IT  23 

«.r.7  32 

llJ^lo  » 

r^>i/v«  12 

e52:.r27  71 

^ii.-::i  -fsj 

•  lm\wAm  WUffi  ipymfilifi  5>r  a^itdaiTS. 
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REFORM   SCHOOL  EXPENSES   SINCE  1866. 


Table  XLL — ^Expenses  op  Reformatories. 

Shotving  the  Current  Expenses  of  Lancaster  School^  as  compared  toith 
Westhorough  and  the  School  Ship,  since  1856. 

1. — ^Lancasteh. 


TEABS. 


6  •d 


Average 
Kamber. 


Fint 
Average 
Weekly 

Cost 


Carrent 

Ezpenaei,  as 

reported. 


8am  drawn  flrom 
State  Treaiarj. 


Second 

Average 

Weekly 

Coit. 


1856-7*  . 

99 

56 

94.99 

1858,  .  . 

22 

94 

2.65 

1859,  .  . 

40 

98 

2.41 

1860,  .  . 

49 

114 

2.21 

1861,  .  . 

32 

126 

1.98 

1862,  .  . 

35 

140 

1.94 

1863,  ,  . 

69 

137 

2.05 

1864,  .•  , 

64 

140 

2.49 

1865,  .  . 

54 

140 

2.39 

Totals, . 

464 

115 

f2.45 

915,922  94 
12,859  83 
12,311  77 
13,871  67 
12,971  24 
15,541  61 
14,645  26 
18,133  00 
17,378  01 


9133,635  33 


K  999,871  64t 


18,000  00 
12,000  00 


9129,871  64 


92.47.2 
1.65.& 


92.00 


2. — Westborougu. 


1857,t.  . 

870 

580.5 

92.05 

948,921  91 

938,500  00 

91.52.8 

1858,  .  . 

271 

589.8 

1.55 

47,578  63 

44,000  00 

1.43.4 

1859,  .  . 

198 

558.7 

1.53 

44,405  13 

44,000  00 

1.51.4 

1860,  .  . 

26 

443.4 

2.06 

47,634  72 

89,364  56 

1.70.7 

1861,  .  . 

54 

273.5 

2.65 

37,761  90 

31,500  24 

2.21.4 

1862,  .  . 

195 

267.7 

2.42 

33,753  28 

30,261  54 

2.17.3 

1863,  .  . 

175 

322.6 

2.55 

42,790  52 

86,864  83 

2.19.7 

1864,  .  . 

114 

323.5 

3.49 

58,732  26 

54,651  41 

3.24.7 

1865,  .  . 

100 

325.1 

3.44.8 

58,305  50 

50,933  84 

3.01.3 

Totals,  . 

2,003 

409.4 

92.23 

9419,882  85 

9370,076  12 

91.96 

•  18  months.  t  10  months. 

t  According  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  School  this  sum  should  be  but  990,942.91.  In  this 
disagreement  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  the  sum  into  yearly  payments,  since  these 
do  not  vary  much  firom  the  **  Current  Expenses.*'  Uy  flguiei  are  taken  from  the  Auditor's 
Reports. 
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APPENDIX  TO  SECBFTillT'a   BEP0BT. 


Table  XLI. — JSscpmses  of  BefamuUartes — Concluded. 

3. — The  School  Ship. 


TEARS. 

Wbole  Ko. 
Admitted. 

ATemffo 
Kamber. 

Flnt 
ATemffo 
Weeklj 

CoiL 

'Cmrrept 

EzpewMi,  AS 

npwtnAm 

Stat*  Tmrnmnij, 

SecflBi 

ATBlft 

Weeklr 
CUL 

I860,*.    . 

1861,  .    . 

1862,  .    . 

1863,  .    . 

1864,  .    . 

1865,  . 

58 
123 

257 
183 
192 
165 

50t 

loot 

136t 
151.12 
147.09 
160.5 

98.13 
'4.03 
8.08 
2.70 
3.69 
4.27 

$5,284  17 
21,995  88 
?1,768  52 
21,213  15 
28,392  52 
35,535  49 

•8,000  00 
25,000  00 
20,298  32 
20,376  68 
28,790  76 
34,725  09 

912.S1 
181 
2.87 
2M 
8.74 
4.16 

Totals,. 

978 

134 

93.55 

9133,189  73 

9137,190  85 

93.M 

*  8  months. 


t  Approodawte. 


Table  XLIL — Expenses  of  the  State  Alxshouses* 
Shomng  the  Amount  draum  from  the  TVeanay  for  Current 
•    the  Average  Ntimher,  and  the  Average  Weekly  Oost^  according  to  two 
comptUationSy  since  1854,  a<  the  three  State  Almshouses. 

I. — Tewksbury. 


TEARS. 

Carrent  £x- 
penseSf  (whole 

tarn  drawn 
fromTreasarj.) 

• 

o 

s 

Arerage  ■' 

Weeklj  ! 

Coet.     • 

Carrent  Ex- 

peneee, 
(u  reported.) 

AreniC* 

WeeUj 

Coet. 

£  5  a  2  i  ^il-: 

1854,       . 

928,043  15 

705  91.30.8 

920,374  68  ^.94.5 

91^1.8   ♦1115.5 

1855,     . 

57,337  21 

838 

1.31.6 

47,624  52     1.09.8 

1.42.8      1,20.5 

1856,     . 

52,469  03     831 

li>1.4 

44,886  16  i  1.04 

1.32.8      1.15.8 

1857,     . 

38,019  21«   770 

1.23.3 

34,211  44  '  1.06 

1-39.6      1.22-S 

1858,     . 

48,495  43* 

940 

1.07 

48,845  23  .  1.08 

1 

1.19         1^ 

1859,     . 

49,186  56 

779 

1.19 

38,594  61       .95 

1.33.8 

JJ09S 

1860,     . 

48,174  06 

668 

1.38.7 

404rr9  17     1.15 

1.56 

1.324 

1861,     . 

53,133  91 

900 

1.13.5 

46,236  31       .98.8 

li>5.7 

1.11 

1862,     . 

46,412  79 

913 

.97.7 

49,197  77  ;  1.03.0 

1.09.8 

ia5.7 

1863,     . 

49,446  49  ,  787 

1.29 

35,284  07 

.92.1 

1.44.6 

1.07.7 

1864,     . 

49,739  09  j  733 

1.38.8 

33,375  33 

.87.5 

1.55.1 

140.8 

1865,     . 

81,207  11  1  732  '  2.16 

64,076  92 

1.6a3 

- 

— 

ToUls, 

|9601,664  03  \  800  91-26.3 

j  9502,986  21 

9L05.5 

9L4L5  191.205 
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Table  XXLII. — Expema  of  th»  StaU  .il/nuAintMt— Concluded, 
n. — HoirsoK. 


„.„. 

3  i  £ 

j 

i 

E 

1 
It 

k 
as 

1 

11 

11! 

If, 

1! 

1854-58, 

5205,048  08 

657 

61.35.5 

8174,134  43 

S1.14 

11.50 

51.28.2 

I85B,  . 

32,937  03 

581 

1.09 

33,137  66 

1.06 

1.27 

1.24 

1860 

34,957  40 

570 

1.18 

29,376  84 

1.03.2 

1.30.6 

1.21.8 

1861 

34,971  05 

5Q0 

l.U 

31.187  52 

1.03.4 

1.32.4 

1.21.8 

1862 

35,322  75 

649 

1.04 

33,563  25 

.90.3 

1.21.1 

1.16.4 

1863 

34,669  95 

001 

1.11 

33,348  53 

1.06.5 

1.30 

1.25.5 

1864 

42,236  46 

567 

1.45.8 

29,817  39 

1.03 

1.00.3 

U3.5 

1865 

43,696  36 

005 

1.55 

33,839  44 

1.07.5 

- 

- 

Te 

tab, 

91 60,440  46 

618 

91.27.4 

«307,405  00 

81.0S 

91.43.5 

M.24 

in. — B  RIDOEWATKR. 


1854,  . 

ei4,878  10 

382 

11.27.7 

»12,218  47 

11.04.8 

11.49.7  ■«1.26.8 

1855,  . 

30,613  40 

541 

1.08.8 

27,694  70 

.9&4 

1.25.1 

1.14.7 

1866,  . 

33,611  61 

567 

1.16.0 

31,860  40 

1.10 

1.32.8 

1.26.B 

1857,  . 

29,027  08 

597 

1.20.1 

29,601  63 

1.14 

1.85 

1.29 

1856,  . 

42,314  77 

770 

1.05.7 

40,840  80 

1.02 

1.19.3 

1.15.6 

1859,  . 

83,880  61 

604 

1.06.3 

31,728  91" 

1.01 

1.24 

1.1&8 

1860,  . 

31,100  94 

579 

1.Q3.3 

29,458  65* 

.98 

1.21.9 

1.16.6 

1861,  . 

34,163  54 

681 

1.04.1 

32,955  61« 

1.00 

1.21.9 

1.17.8 

1862,  . 

32,020  79 

708 

.89.4 

25,662  69» 

.69.4 

1.05.1 

.SbJ. 

1863,  . 

31,214  23 

608 

.98.7 

22,232  16» 

.70.2 

1.17.4 

.88.9 

1864,  . 

34,298  17 

560 

1.17.8 

26,940  02t 

.00.7 

1.39.8 

1.12.7 

1865,  . 

43,958  66 

582 

1.46 

89,343  20 

1.30 

- 

-  • 

Totals, 

«391,490  93 

600 

H.09 

«350,4I7  89 

80.98 

S1.28 

81.16 

B:*-tE?  ^5"  ?Il33E  C^ftg'T  thi 


MjrFTTJCZ  71    ^TffaifTr.Xr''^  JSIPUC. 


mlZI^PTB3 


Ar  r 


Tdr 


tat£  &  ^fVDiv 


.f-t'4u  tc 


rij.1* 


■^      X 


"1 

* 

LtJVtr 

f55Jl» 

*! 

jR 

H3 

ItiiA. 

5UflS 

m 

SiH 

irr 

i^i;»L    . 

XizJsa^ 

> « 

«fl 

^J9t 

X 

3  i 


X 


XL^  iff    fcJfi 


5LJ«K  ffl       LIT 


2U«4S       ffi      IT? 


.]«M   ]•} 


25JIW  W      laJ      !.£        ^TU  1 


2I.:«  77     155      i.13        l>.i»J  Ti      L£: 


J*.    « 


sjiMi  10    in    iJi      11.J&;  1*     :ja 


ft       9^     :i.l3       fiUn  It:     Uc 


tHMoS  «     I^i    «S^    f39±i!^I  >I    13^        i^Li:! 


I  1 
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EXPENSES  AT  THE  HABTFOBD  ASTLTTU.   • 


Table  XLIV. — Expenses  at  Habtford. 

Shomng  the  number  of  Pupils  supported  by  McusachusettSf  annually 
received  into  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  also  the  number  acttuxUy  in 
attendance  in  each  and  every  y ear ,  from  1819  to  1864. 


TEAB8. 


1819,  . 

1820,  . 

1821,  . 

1822,  . 
1828,  . 

1824,  . 

1825,  . 

1826,  . 

1827,  . 

1828,  . 

1829,  . 

1830,  . 

1831,  . 

1832,  . 

1833,  . 
1884,  . 

1835,  . 

1836,  . 

1837,  . 

1838,  . 

1839,  . 

1840,  . 

1841,  . 

1842,  . 


a 
a 
0^ 


o 
'A 


0.-6 

a  a 

o  •  o 

'A 


fa  3 


19 

19 

3 

20 

4 

21 

- 

25 

6 

25 

6 

21 

39 

24 

7 

49 

7 

55 

8 

54 

10 

54 

8 

51 

7 

37 

9 

38 

11 

38 

12 

39 

8 

40 

12 

40 

6 

41 

8 

42 

4 

46 

9 

31 

3 

35 

4 

31 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

96,742  25 
2,091  68 
4,164  26 
3,877  93 
5,814  17 
1,850  00 
5,781  19 
4,429  26 
8,286  74 
1,873  06 
3,434  69 
3,127  55 


TEABS. 


a 


«  '2 


o 


0  a 
o  •  o 


1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1  1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 


12 
17 
11 
21 
18 
15 
12 
11 

8 
19 

8 

15 

.15 

13 

9 

18 
16 

7 
14 
16 
10 


24 
36 
46 
50 
62 
75 
72 
73 
69 
74 
68 
71 
77 
81 
68 
78 
80 
80 
79 
81 
86 
87 
87 


lU 

o    -.   9 

S  S  3 
o    p    c 


92,967  26 
4,072  45 
5,209  12 

5.751  22 
7,337  66 
7,879  68 
8,155  08 
8,205  58 
7,892  05 
9,726  96 
7,567  41 
7,309  24 

7.752  77 
8,909  83 
7,823  81 
7,844  10 
8,244  71 
8,466  01 
8,691  60 
8,717  92 
9,827  29 

11,446  76 
16,012  41 


1277,286  20 


•  PifTiooi  to  1881  about  $46,0011 
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APPENDIX  TO  SECRETABT'S  REPOBT. 


■  

Table  XLV. — Expenses  of  the  Mind  Asylum  and  Idiot  School  simee 

their  foundation. 


» 

Idiot  Scboou 

Bldto 

Amtixh. 

TEARS. 

SUto  ApproprUUon 
p«ld. 

Total  Carrent 
Expenses. 

Stats  ApproprUtton 
paid. 

Proluible  CorrcBt 
Expenses 

1848-185iJ 

I,        922,500  00 

933,052  26 

•9218,273  91 

1 9^^00,000  00 

1855,   . 

80,000  00 

7,091  59 

10,500  00 

30,388  93 

1866,  .    . 

5,000  00 

7,457  69 

12,000  00 

19,247  36 

1857,  . 

7,500  00 

10,221  22 

12,000  00 

30,796  86 

1858,   .    . 

7,500  00 

8,861  30 

12,000  00 

25,058  87 

1859,   . 

11,500  00 

6,414  30 

12,000  00 

22,807  71 

1860,  .    . 

7,500  00 

9,624  71 

12,000  00 

22,455  08 

1861,  .    , 

12,000  00 

11,380  81 

12,000  00 

22,2M  84 

1862,   .    . 

9,000  00 

10,489  55 

15,000  00 

81,073  73 

1863,   .    . 

9,000  00 

11,056  88 

12^  00 

25,695  2« 

1864,   .    . 

6,750  00 

15,787  61 

16,000  00 

31,329  42 

1865,   .    , 

12,000  00 

13,940  58§ 

16,000  00 

1:32  020  59 

Totab,  , 

9140,250  00 

9145,378  50 

9359,773  91 

9793,333  64 

•  From  1831  to  1864.  t  Approximate. 

t  LUbUities  for  Gurent  Expenses,  $6,104.67 ;  for  GonstraeOon,  82,874.60. 
f  LUbUities,  $8,672.86. 
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INSTITUTIONS  AIDED  BT  THE  STATE. 


Table  XLYI. — SKowing  the  No.  of  AdmtsiioiUf  Approximate  Average 
Number,  and  the  Cost  in  each  year  of  the  Waehingtonian  Home.. 


TEABS. 

Kainb«r 
Admitted. 

Arenge 
Kamber. 

• 

Total  ExpenM. 

Becelred  flrom  the 
8Ut«. 

1851-1858,   . 

500* 

50* 

t 

t 

1859,    . 

250 

18 

♦5,234  96 

93,000  00 

1860,    . 

276 

— 

t 

3,000  00 

1861,    . 

180 

25* 

6,717  81 

5,000  00 

1882,    . 

192 

- 

6,159  39 

3,000  00 

1863,    . 

234 

25* 

6,398  44 

3,000  00 

1864,    . 

251 

20* 

8,104  48 

4,000  00 

1865,    , 

270 

20* 

9,903  81 

4,500  00 

Totoli 

B,       . 

2,153 

- 

942,518  89 

925,500  00 

*  Approximate. 


t  No  return. 


t  Nothing. 


Table  XLVIL — Institutions  aided  by  the  State. 

Showing  the  Amount  paid  by  the  State,  the  number  of  Inmates,  and  the 

Toted  Current  Expenses. 


i^ 


o  •«  3 
i?  "5  00 


si 


Am't  received 
from  the 

State  for  Con- 
•traction. 


Am't  receired 

from  the  State 

for  Current 

Expenses. 


Total  Current 
Expenses. 


The  Hartford  Asylum, 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

Blind  Asylum, 

Idiot  School, 

Washingtonian  Home, . 

N.  England  Hosp'l  for 
Women  and  Children, 

Temporary  Asylum  for 
Dis'd  Female  Pris'rs, 

Disch'd  Solders'  Home, 
Totals,  .        .  *     . 


loot 

87 

a 

a 

144 

122.8 

89 

67.5 

146* 

20* 

b 

b 

40 

20* 

960t 

loot 

1,579 

417.3 

95,000  00 


95,000  00 


916,012  41 

2,500  00 

16,000  00 

12,000  00 

4,500  00 


2,500  00 
16,000  00 


,512  41 


932,220  59 

13,940  58 

9,903  81 

§ 


tl8,500  00 


*  Non-paying  patients— Paying  patients  numbered  124. 
t  Total  year  ending  March  1, 1865.  §  Unknown. 


t  Approximate. 
•  No  report.  6  None. 
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APPENDIX  TO  SBCBEIABT'S   BEPOBT. 


Table  XLIX. — ^The  Ipswich  Sxcetta.ci.k. 
Lanata  oftkt  ^Mcieh  Ree^tat^,  1864—5. 


7 

~ 

"  "             ~ 

" 

1 

BAME. 

A|b 

Blrtb^plKA. 

AdnllUS. 

"^^ 

1 

Benj.  ParrintOD.     . 

50 

I,ynn.  Ma«.,      . 

Feb.  25,  I&42, 

S2yeiii, 

2 

S«m1G.  Goodhue,. 

50 

Rowley,  Mass.,   . 

Sept  15,  ItMo, 

22      - 

a 

Kendall  Doilge,      . 

57 

Hamilton,  Mass., 

Ol-l    e:     ■' 

22      ■' 

4 

Oliver  Story, 

05 

Essex,  Mass.,      . 

June   4,  1851, 

29      - 

5 

Amo3  Foreman,      . 

30 

Newburj-p'l,  Mi, 
Lynn.  Mass.,       . 

Nov.  22,  1852, 

10     -^ 

6 

Geo.  Alley,    . 
Mary  C.  BrowD.     . 

37 

16,  1855. 

24      " 

7 

40 

Newburvp't,  Ms., 

Jnnell.  1857, 

»      - 

8 

Henry  A.  Breed,    . 

47 

Lynn,Maa^       . 

May    2,      " 

13      '■ 

9 

Cbarle«  Smith, 

00 

Gloueester.MasB., 

Jan.    1,  1858, 

29      ■• 

10 

Jonathan  Uaynea,  . 

58 

Newburyp't,  Ma., 

1,      ** 

20      " 

11 

Andrew  Slory, 

47 

Emoic,  Mass.        . 

Jane  la.      " 

11      " 

12 

Charles  Poole, 

44 

Rockport,  Mass., 

Mar-  1,  1859, 

7      « 

13 

Betsey  Tyler, 

87 

NewbuiTp't,  Ms., 

Oct.  14,      .'     • 

13      " 

14 

Frances  A.  Wood, . 

34 

June  13.  1860, 

17      " 

15 

Andrew  J.  Tarr,    . 

44 

Rookport,  Maiw., 

19,      " 

8      » 

IG 

Charlea  Choate,      . 

75 

Essex.  Mass  ,      . 

21.      " 

20      - 

17 

Ellsha  Perkins,       . 

«3 

Topsfield.Mass.,. 

July  23,      •■ 

t*: 

IB 

Matthew  11.  Burrell, 

42 

Lynn,  Mass.,      . 
Newbnrvp't,  Ms.. 
iSalem,  Mass.,      . 

28,      « 

19 

Wm.  C.  Batchelder, 

aa 

Mar.   4,1881, 

9       " 

20 

Hannah  F.  Buxton, 

84 

Sept  5,      *■ 

7      " 

21 

Clarissa  Slocumb,  . 

25 

Lynn,  Mass., 
Middleton,Mas8., 

OeL    5,      " 

9      " 

22 

Sarah  Gowan, 
Benj.  A.  Cheever, . 

78 

Doc.    4,1882, 

4  r-iBu 

23 

47 

Lynn,  Mass..       . 

Mar.  11,      ■* 

'1'-?^ 

24 

Charlei  R.  Smith,  . 

28 

Greenfield  N.  XL, 

July    6,  1864,1 

25 

Hannah  Morgfta,   . 

7fl 

Mnneh ester,  Ms., 

Feb.    9,1865. 

2      " 

26 

Cbriatina  J.  Abbott, 

87 

Vermont,  , 

Jan.  21,  1859, 

11 

27 

Cj-nthla  AdaniB,     . 

40 

IIatni!lan,  Mass., 

3,      " 

11       « 

28 

.Peter  Thompson,   ■ 
Jlary  Gleason, 

88 

Lj-nn,  Mass., 

Dec.  27.      " 

9       " 

2!) 

48 

Ireland, 

Jan      1,  1858,± 

10       •< 

30 

Henry  0.  Buffiun, . 

37 

Lynn,  Mass.,       . 

July    19,     « 

11        " 

31 

Lydia  Hallidaj,     . 

52 

Sau9U9,  Mass.,    . 
Newbury,  MaM,, 

Jan.     1,      « 

10 

32 

John  G.  Sawyer,    . 

56 

1.      " 

13 

33 

Eunii.'o  Flowers,     . 

62 

Manchester,  Ma., 

JuDe27,  lBa5,S 

23       .. 

84 

Josiah  Breed. 

74 

Lj-nn,  Mass,,       . 
W.Ncwbury.aU., 

13,     "     I 

10       " 

35 

Judith  P.  Chase,    . 

67 

Sept,  5,     " 

9  moa.. 

36 

Perkins  Foster,       . 

47 

Ipswich,  Mass.,   . 

Newbury.  Mass., 

2.1,     " 

87 

John  Noyei,  Jr.,    , 

38 

Oct    3, 1864. 

88 

MehiUble  Noyes,   . 
Eliza  Jane  Pierce,. 

78 

Ipswich,  Mass.,   . 
Charleston,  S.  C, 

Sept.  2,  1865, 
July  14,     " 

39 

e2 

Unkaown, 

40 

Ehza  Ircwn,  . 

73 

Boston,  Mass,,     . 

May    9,      " 

32™- 

41 

Daniel  Haskell,  Jr., 

56 

Ipswich,  Mass..  . 
Newburyp'l,  JIs., 

8epLl5,     "          a'    "'' 

42 

Sarah  L.  Knapp,   . 

57 

Nov.    2, 1854,a     3  mc. 

t  DlKhui«IS(f(MBb«rS8,18aE. 


I  DiNii*ia^S(pt.»,iee6. 4i>Miiv>.iM>. 
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THE  IPSWICH  BECEPTACLE. 


Table  XLIX. — ^The  Ipswich  Bbceptacle — Concluded. 
Inmates  of  the  Iptwiek  ReceptacU,  1864-5. 


Doratlon  of 

Conflnemcnt 

• 

Previoiuly  treated,  if 
anywhere. 

Present 
condition. 

Employed 
or  not 

By  nfhom  supported. 

22  years, 
21      " 

McLean  Asylum, 

Mild,  . 

44 

•              • 

Yes, 

44 

City  of  Lynn. 
Town  of  Kowley. 

22     " 

U                     i( 

44 

•              • 

No, 

"    of  Hamilton. 

29     " 

(1              l( 

ii 

•              • 

44 

Own  property. 

City  of  Newburyport 

10     " 

Nowhere,    . 

"    Idiotic, 

44 

24     " 

State  Hospital,  . 

«    •. 

44 

"    of  Lynn. 

9      " 

((          »( 

Wild,  . 

44 

Husband. 

13     « 

((               u 

Mild,  . 

44 

City  of  Lynn. 

24     " 

Nowhere,   . 

Violent, 

(( 

Town  of  Gloucester. 

20     " 

Unknown, . 

Mild,  . 

44 

City  of  Newburyport 

11     " 

State  Hospital,   . 

44 

•              • 

44 

Father. 

7     " 

Nowhere,   . 

Noisy,  • 

U 

Town. 

7     " 

•                   • 

Quiet, . 

44 

City  of  Newburyport. 

4  ys.,  6  ms., 

State  Hospital,  . 

Very  crazy. 

44 

44                           44 

7  years, 

Nowhere,   . 

Wild,  . 

44 

Town. 

9      " 

State  Hospital,  . 

Ugly,  .       . 

44 

44 

6      « 

McLean  Asylum, 

Contrary,    . 

44 

Own  property. 

3      " 

Nowhere,   • 

Wild,  . 

44 

City. 

9     " 

State  Hospital,  . 

Idiotic, 

44 

44 

4     " 

McLean  Asylum, 

Very  talkatlTe, 

44 

Children. 

4     « 

State  Hospital,   . 

Still,    . 

44 

City. 

3      " 

Nowhere,   . 

Mild,  . 

44 

4i 

2  ys.,  6  ms., 

•        • 

Noisy,  • 

44 

44 

2  years, 

State  Hospital,  . 

Quiet, . 

Yes, 

44 

2      « 

Nowhere,    . 

Noisy, 

No, 

Town. 

11      " 

State  Hospital,   . 

44 

44 

City. 

7     " 

Nowhere,   • 

Idiotic, 

44 

Brother. 

6      « 

•        • 

Still,    . 

44 

City. 

10     " 

State  Hospital,  . 

Noisy, . 

44 

(4 

9      " 

Nowhere,   . 

Idiotic, 

44 

Father. 

10      " 

State  Hospital,  . 

Wild,  . 

44 

City. 

11      " 

(i                 u 

Mild,  . 

Yes, 

i( 

4     •* 

U                  t( 

Wild,  . 

No, 

Town. 

2  months,    . 

Nowhere,   . 

Talkative,  . 

(4 

City. 

1      " 

44                ^               ^ 

44 

44 

Own  property. 

3  days, 

44 

Noisy, . 

44 

it                   44 

1  year, 

44 

44 

•                 • 

44 

Town. 

3  years. 

44 

44 

•               • 

44 

44 

3  months,    . 

44 

44 

•                               • 

44 

44 

13  years. 

44 

Dejected,    . 

44 

City. 

2      " 

State  Hospital,  . 

Idiotic, 

44 

Town. 

3  months,    . 

Nowhere,    . 

StUl,    . 

44 

City. 

NoTi.— The  abore  Table  is  Inserted  here,  although  the  Ipswich  Receptacle  is  not  a  State  Institn* 
tion,  beeaase  there  seemed  no  other  pla^more  appropriate.  It  is  anomalous  in  its  character,  and 
should  be  the  sul^jeot  of  legislation. 
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Tablb  L. — Pupils  m  BeroBiuTOBtEs. 
L — NnvBEB,  Aqe,  Six,  etc 


MjUie  of 

RBrOBMiTOBT. 

1 

i 
1 

3 

1 

i 
1 

II 

n 

15 
Jl 

1 
h 

1 
.1 

•142 

163 

312 

476 

325.1 

475 

- 

8 

66 

11 

,10. 

Lftncaiter,     . 

t?8 

89 

132 

221 

140 

- 

221 

6 

23 

26 

tw 

School  Ship,. 

§172 

160 

166 

335 

100.5 

335 

- 

- 

14 

ISStlOD 

Boston  H.  of 

Refomialion, 

IBU 

142 

.232 

374 

213.25 

333 

41j  21 

127 

32 

- 

Total, 

11572 

563 

842 

111,405 

838.85 

P,143 

2G2I  34 

230 

227 

250 

■dottnljSEIi  the  *(•  neeidBd. 

g  U  molt  te  dtdnoUd  Kit  liuiftn. 


n. — Nativity, 

Parentage 

ETC 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
h 

1 

■,£ 

$ 

REF-ORMATOBlf. 

1 

h 

1 

5 
«, 

1 

1 

i 

^1 

Westborough, 

80 

6 

40 

52 

47 

fi3 

71 

47 

22 

65 

J.ancarter,*  . 

129 

3 

61 

71 

35 

i 

t 

t 

t 

t 

School  Stiip, 

137 

35 

QS 

110 

71 

i 

1 

t 

t 

91 

Boston    House    of 

Reformation,     . 

ilM 

26 

20 

160 

- 

- 

- 

t»li 

- 

23 

Totals,  . 

iMi 

70 

183 

3D3 

153 

63 

71 

tl33 

22 

169 
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JUYENILB    REFORBfATOBIES. 


Tablb  L. — Pupib  in  Refarmatoriu — Concluded. 
nL — Cost,  Earnings,  stc. 


NAME  OF  BEFORMATOBT. 


t! 

V 


0 


• 

• 

% 

X 

A 

2 

& 

V4 

O 

a 

e 

e 

0 

0 

O 

o 

» 

m 

6  « 

Hi 


Westborough, 
Lancaster,     . 
School  Ship,. 
Boston  House  of  Rcfonnation 
Totals,  . 


910.50 
2.00 


95.00 


0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

8 

5' 

5 

0 

4 

40 

28 

160 

53 


46 


ly. — Age,  Time  JSpent  in  School,  etc. 


• 

of  any 
In  School, 

1865. 

S 
1 

a 

III 
«  •&  i 

1  in  School 
charged  in 
) 

NAME  OF  REFORMATOBT. 

rerage  age 
received. 

verage  age 
discharged. 

Longest  tim 
School  of  1 
charged  in 

rerage  time 
of  those  dix 
1865,  (years. 

o 

< 

1         ^ 

^ 

Westborough, 

18+ 

11.98 

14.017 

4.42 

2.24 

Lancaster, 

18+ 

13.016 

15.44 

« 

2.42 

School  Ship,  . 

19+ 

15.24 

15.96 

1.92 

0.72 

Boston  House  of  Refor- 

mation, 

20+ 

11.85 

12.33 

6.83 

1.47 

Totals,-    . 

• 

20+ 

13.2 

14.3 

6.83 

1.6 

*  No  rep<»rt. 
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Pabt  V. 


Account  of  Persons  Sent  out  of  the  Sate,  under  the  Act  of  I860, 
Chapter  83,  and  the  JExpense  of  the  same. 


D*te. 


MAKES. 


WiMnMBt 


Oct.      1, 


4, 


13, 
20, 


22, 


25, 


Martin,  James, 

"      Cordelia, 

"      Clarence, 

'*      James,  Jr., 
Chapelle,  Mary, 

"         Darnel, 

'*         Dennis, 
Pemelow,  Catherine, 

**        Catherine,  Jr., 

<(        Margaret, 

"        James, 
Dunbar,  Catherine, 
Connell,  John, 
Barnard,* Rhoda  A., 

"         Mary  J., 

"        Lucretia, 
■  "         Albert  E., 

"         Alice  M., 

"        William  G. 
Arthur,  Mai^aret, 

**      Mana, 

"      Alice  J., 

"      WiUiam, 
Murphy,  Catherine, 

"        Mary, 

"        Henry, 

**        Catherine,  Jr., 
Cook,  Mary,    • 
"     Mary,  Jr., 
«     John  W., 
McDonald,  Ann, 
McClellan,  Jane, 
Shady,  Mary,  / 

"      WilUam  H., 
Sullivan,  Mary, 
Bowman,  Willam, 

"        Margaret, 

'*         Catharine, 

"         Mary, 

<<         Sarah, 

*{         WiUiam,  Jr., 
Collier,  Susan, 


Windsor  Locks,  Conn., 


u 

New  York,  • 

u 

Montreal;     • 

• 

St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
Worcester,   . 
Staflford,  Vt^ 


M 


u 


(i 
u 
tt 
(i 
ti 


Woodstock,  Vt, 

((  H 

U  l« 

•i  u 

New  York, 
i( 

a 
it 

Philadelphia, 
ii 

u 

cc 

St  Johns,  N.  B., 
New  York, 

u 
u 
u 
i( 
u 

M 

ii 

u 

North  Brookfield, 


\ 


•6  50 


4  00 


36  00 


68 


U  00 


10  00 


800 


80  00 


400 
400 

13  00 

800 
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BEMOYATi)  UNDER  LAW  OF  1860. 

Penons  Removed — Ck>ntinued. 

DAto. 

NAMES. 

Where  lent 

Expenie. 

Not.     2, 

Dacey,  Mary,  . 

New  York,  . 

•4  00 

7, 

Metcalf,  George  0., 

Hyde  Park,  Vt, 

^ 

«      Mary  A!, 
"      EUen, 

a         c(          a 
a         u         u 

-      18  15 

"      VViUie, 

(I           u           u 

Welch,  Celia,  . 

New  York,  . 

) 

Darvin,  Catherine, 

• 

>  Free. 

'*       Margaret, 

u          cc        . 

1 

Liscomb,  Maria, 

Montreal,     . 

) 

"       WUliam, 

• 

y     12  00 

"       Charles, 

m 

) 

10, 

Taylor,  James, 

St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  . 

Free. 

14, 

Smith,  Ellen,   . 

New  Bedford, 

1  50 

Coombs,  Zebulon, 

Portland, 

1  50 

Kelly,  John,     . 

New  York,  . 

4  00 

Evans,  John,   . 

• 

4  00 

Lawrence,  William, 

Providence, . 

1  25 

Carter,  Ahxura, 

Andover,  N.  H.,  . 

1 

"     Maria, . 
"     Martin, 

u           u 

y      7  00 

«     JuUa,  . 

u            u 

« 

21, 

Wright,  Ann,  . 

Portland,     • 

"      Lucy, . 

"       Archibald,  . 

(( 

u 

«      David, 

"       Richard,      , 

it 

1         •            . 

8  00 

Ramsey,  Sarah, 

u 

"        Thomas,     , 

li 

"        Mary  J.,    , 

iC 

m 

Emorey,  Esther  B., . 

Bartlett,  N. ! 

a.,  : 

5  00 

Carter,  Alice,*  • 

Montreal, 

■ 

"      John,  . 
"      Gtorge, 

it 

•      18  00 

«      Mary  A.,     . 

u 

m 

25, 

Chester,  Josiah, 

New  London 

,  Con 

n.,   . 

2  00 

26, 

Smith,  Greorge, 
Edwards,  Detas, 

"       Michael,  . 
Anderson,  Ann, 

New  York,  , 

U              il 

England, 

4  00 
I        600 

*<        Jane, 
<<        James,    . 

it 

u 

•  • 

-      78  00 

«        David,    . 

ii 

Cookson,  George,     . 
**       Johanna,  . 

tl 
ii 

I       50  00 

Enowlar,  Frederick, 

<l 

• 

"       Mary, 

"       Frederick,  Jr., . 

II 
II 

►      76  60 

"       Mary,  Jr., 

II 

... 

J 
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APPENDIX  TO  GENERAL  AOENT'S  REPOBT. 


Persons  Removed — Continaed. 


Date. 


KAME8. 


Wliereieiit 


Nov.   26, 

Dec.     5, 

6, 

7, 


8, 


K 


15, 
17, 


22, 

27, 


28, 
80, 


Jan.    11, 
12, 


Jeffrey,  Edwina, 
Butler,  John,  • 
Smith,  William, 
Ryan,  Catherine, 
"    Edward, 
"    John,     . 
«    James,  • 
"    Terrence, 
*<    Catherine,  Jr. 
^    Annie,  . 
"    William, 
Connell,  Mary, 
Thomas,  Mary, 
"        Mary,  Jr., 
"        William, 
«        Kate, 
Colson,  Mary  A., 
«<      Susan  M., 
"      Rufus, . 
Marshall,  Mary  M., 
Augusta, 
Mary, 
Charles, 
WiUiam, 
'*       Amanda, 
Cotter,  Catherine, 
Wallace,  Margaret, 
Mary  A., 
Charles, 
James, 
Wyman,  Alice, 
Powers,  Michael, 
Weter,  Andrew, 
Murphy,  Charles,  (col.,) 
Freaerick,  John, 
Lord,  Edine,    • 
Connolly,  Thomas, 
Mataljr,  Charles, 
Catharine, 
Margaret, 
Martin, 
William, 
Cornelius, 
Mary,.. 


If 

u 
if 


li 
(I 


ii 
a 
u 
a 


Saunders,  Eli, . 
Harvey,  Mary, 
McManus,  Hugh, 


Bangor,  Me., 
New  York, 

Chicago, 

ii 

.    it 

u 
ii 
ii 

CI 

u 

New  Yoric, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 


ii 

Ci 

ii 


ii 


C( 
C( 
Ci 


Eastport,  Me., 
ii         Ii 

a  ii 

Bellows  Falls,  Yt, 
ii         11       ii 


ii 

u 
it 


ii 
li 
i( 


ii  u 

New  York,  a 
Clinton,  Me., 


M 

tt 
« 


ii 


U 
i( 


St  Johns,  N.  B., 
Milford,  Mass., 
New  Yoric,  . 
Detroit,  Mich., 
New  York,  • 
Biddeford,  Me., 
New  Yoric,  . 

ii  M 


ii 
ii 
tf 

u 

ii 
tt 


M 

tt 
ii 
tt 
tt 
a 


Frovideiice,  • 

NewYoriki  • 
II        a      . 


f7  00 
4  00 
400 


51  00 


400 
800 


Free. 


9  00 


400 

700 

750 
100 
400 
10  25 
400 
800 
400 


10  00 


1 

400 

401 
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BEMOYATiR  UNDER  LAW  OF  1860. 

Persons  Removed — Continued. 

IlBto. 

KAHES. 

Whenient 

Ezpenie. 

Jan.    12, 

Stearns,  Maria, 
''       Minnie, 

Concord,  N.  H.,   . 

u            cc 

1       13  00 

13, 

Ryan,  John,     . 

New  York,  . 

4  00 

Davis,  John,    . 

•                         4 

4  00 

16, 

Slane,  Patrick, 

4  00 

18, 

Mann,  Eliza,  (col.,) 

Hartford,  Conn.,  . 

8  90 

20, 

Moshier,  Albert, 

Portland, 

2  00 

Curds,  Sarah,  . 

Lebanon,  N.  H., 

}        500 

'<     Sarah,  Jr.,    . 

li                   4C 

27, 

Ryde,  Benjamin, 

New  York,  . 

400 

Campbell,  Henry,    . 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

4  00 

Feb.     1, 

Greel^,  Thomas, 

Portland, 

2  00 

2, 
3, 

Dray,  Manraret, 
Walmer,  Elizabeth, . 

New  York,  . 
Augusta,  Me., 

4  00 
4  75 

6, 

Porter,  Samuel, 

New  York,  . 

1  ,            0 

4  00 

Howard,  Edwin, 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

17  76 

18, 

Brown,  William, 
Goodwin,  Ellen  M., 

Concord,  N.  H., 
Waterville,  Me., 

2  35 

• 

«'       Maria  B., 
«        Bertha,     . 

il               u 

►      11  60 

"        Charles    . 

u              <t 

21, 

Martin,  Catharine,  . 

Augusta,  Me., 

I        4  76 

'<      Catharine,  Jr.,    . 

U                (( 

24, 

28, 

Edzerly,  John, 
Miner,  John,    . 

New  York,  . 

400 
) 

««     Theresa, 

a         u       , 

y      8  00 

"      Charles, 

u         u 

J 

Mar.     7, 

Chandelon,  Maria,  • 
«         Francis, 

Montreal,  ' 

it 

• 

* 

<*         Margaret, 
<<         Charies, 

• 

-      36  00 

"         Maria,  Jr.,    • 

« 

m 

O'Sullivan,  Thomas, 

New  York,  . 

) 

"         Ann,     . 

• 

y      800 

William,       . 

li 

• 

) 

8, 

Brannpn,  Kate, 

II 

400 

Conneil,  Jolia, 

« 

4  00 

18, 

McDonald,  Mary,    . 

Baltimore,  Md., 

• 

"        Mary  E., 

il          li 

• 

«        Joseph  N.,     . 

li          II 

y      32  60 

^        IsabeUa, 

II              il 

*<        EUen,    . 

II              li 

«        Patrick, 

New  York,  . 

400 

14, 

Grant,  Abigail, 

Burlington,  Yt, 

« 

^      Mana,  . 

"      Margaret,     . 

««      Charles, 

il            II 
II            II  . 
II            II 

• 

.      .  • 

-      10  00 

Cook,  Ann,     • 

Fh>Yidence,  • 

1  26 
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APPENDIX  TO  OENEBAL  AQENT'S  BEPOBT. 


J^rtotu  Semoved—Caa&aati. 


•ta. 

HAHB8. 

WmVB  18Bt> 

«^ 

.   29, 

Dillon,  Bridget, 

FallHiver,  • 

•175 

a   3, 

Lynch^  Ellen,  . 
Alshom,  Lonifly 

Northborough,  Mass.,    , 

1  00 

Montreal,     • 

1 

'*       Leonora,    . 
"       Adeline, 

I      25  00 

"       Loois,  Jr., . 

• 

J 

Develln,  Joseph  B., . 

New  Torky  . 

4  00 

Welch,  Johanna, 

" 

i  00 

4. 

Dooly,  James, . 

Washington,  D.  C 

•»      • 

12  50 

6, 

Bachus,  Thomas, 

New  T^4c,  • 

4  00 

Sanderson,  Jane, 

■ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, . 

20  75 

14, 

Mitchell,  Alexander 

New  York,  . 

400 

Black,  John,    • 

• 

400 

Smith|  Lena,   . 

Philadelphia, 

4  00 

21, 

Sullivan,  Cornelias, 
"       Margaret, . 

Newport  B.  L,     . 

41                   M 

• 

«       Maiy, 

ii                   M               , 

2  50 

"       Catherine, 

U                  U 

«       Thomas,    , 

MM 

24, 

Shannon,  William,  . 
"       Margaret, . 

St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  . 

(i                   u 

• 

«       WilUam,  Jr.,     . 

(C                         Ii         , 

"       Margaret,  Jr.,  . 

<(                      u        , 

Free. 

"       Jane, 

it                     u 

"       John, 

t(                       u         , 

«       Mary, 

U                          (1 

M 

25, 

Donahoe,  John, 
"       Hester, 

Providence, . 

1  .     2  50 

Mosely,  Hen^, 
Mattemore,  Mary, 

New  Yoric,  . 

4  00 

26, 

•                           4 

4  00 

29, 

Welch,  Margaret, 

•             • 

\        4  00 

7  50 

1 

•     1, 

"     Margaret,  Ji 
Brown,  Sarim, . 

'•»      • 

•                 • 

New  Bmnswick,  . 

«'      Matilda, 

*      •  • 

u 

o 

Grinnell,  Maria, 

Beading,  Penn.,   . 

4 

"         WiUiam,   . 

(i                 u 

y     10  00 

«         Sarah,       . 

tc             u 

i 

Barton,  Lucinda, 

• 

Allen  County,  Ind., 

< 

**      Emeline,     . 

<i                        u 

«      Ethelinda,  . 

i(                        u              ^ 

^      48  00 

"      Charles,       , 

U                          M                 ^ 

<<      Lucretia,     . 

U                          U                ^ 

4, 

Gibbs,  Ann,     . 
"     Mary  A.,       , 

St  Johns,  N.  B., 

it                        u          ^           ^ 

"     Elixa  J., 

"              •< 

• 

-Free. 

"     George, 

"                ** 

• 

■"     Sabina, . 

ii                     u         ^ 

»       • 

11, 

Moyle,  Elizabeth,     . 

• 

Portland, 

• 

2  00 
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Per$an$  Bemoved — ContiiiQed. 


]>iito. 


XAUItS. 


WhenMnt 


May    17, 


18, 
23, 
29, 
81, 


June    2, 


7, 
8, 


9, 
15, 
17, 
21, 
23, 


27, 
80, 


July     7, 


10, 

12, 
14, 


Fowler,  Daniel, 
Cowen,  Ann,  . 
Stockman,  Mary, 

"  William, 

«  Aggie, 

Behan,  Catherme, 
White,  Ellen,  . 
Coffee,  John  W., 
Herner,  Frank, 
Bandall,  Joseph, 
M'Laughlin,  Alice, 

<«  Minnie, 

Mc'Donald,  Thomas, 
*<         Catherine, 
'*         Margaret, 

'  <«         Elizabeth, 
"  Frank, 

A^n,  Catherine, 
Fields,  Elizabeth, 
"       Mary  E., 
Lyons,  Mary,  • 
Totten,  Michael, 
Jones,  Sarah,  . 
Mullen,  Thomas, 
Angee,  Mary,  . 
Malcom,  Jane, 
Brannan,  James, 
Duval,  John,    • 
Golding,  Stephen, 
Webber,  Maria, 

"        Mary, 

'^        James, 
Keiter,  Maria  E., 
O'Connor,  Catherine, 

"         Joseph, 
Hanly,  James  U., 
Bordeaux,  Victor, 
Carling,  William, 

<*       Sophia, 

*'       Catherine, 
Jones,  John,  (col.,) 
Butler,  Manuel,  (coL,) 
Sullivan,  Margaret, 

"        Ellen, 
Stevens,  Maria, 
Hypson,  Sarah  P., 
Sullivan,  John, 
Elder,  James,  • 


Almira,  N.  T., 
Pittsfield,  Me., 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  ,. 

ir  u 

• 

Dublin,  Ireland,   • 
Worcester,  Mass., 
New  York,  .        , 
Somerset,  Mass.,  • 
New  York,  • 

u 

Montreal,     • 

«        • 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  • 

New  York,   • 

(I 

Rockland,  Me.,     . 
Feltonville,  Mass., 
New  York,  . 
New  Orleans, 
Rochester,  N.  Y., . 
Mt  Vernon,  Me., . 
Lowell,  Mas&, 
Montreal,     • 
Bangor,  Me., 
KendaU  Mills,  Me., 

i(  M 

li  U 

East  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  . 

France, 
Bakersfield,  Vt, 


(I 


\ 


Newbem,  No.  Carolina, 


II 


i« 


New  York, 


(( 


Glover,  Vt, 
New  York,  . 
Philadelphia, 
Providence,  • 


■ 


} 


•10  CO 
6  40 

120  00 

41  80 


1 
4 
1 
4 


85 
00 
50 
00 


8  00 


86  00 

27  00 

5  00 

8  00 
1  00 

4  00 
85  00 
10  70 

5  00 
1  00 

12  00 
400 

6  76 

7  00 

4  00 

4  00 
41  00 

25  00 

19  00 
19  00 

6  00 

10  00 
6  00 
6  00 
1  85 
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Pntoiu  Removed — Contioaed. 


I... 

XAMXa. 

WbM««mt 

r^ 

Jaly   H, 

Hatfield,  Leva  C,    . 

Si.  Johns,  N.  B.,  .        . 

(Free. 

Biid,  Jameg  A., 

18, 

Plant,  AusustuB,       . 
Kedeliff,  Bridget,      . 

"       James, 

"        Henry,        .         . 

Russell,  Man., 
Detroit,  Mich., 

•3  50 
[       10  00 

Finn,  Richard, 

Kew  York, 

400 

Smith,  HeniT  J.,     . 
Nickerson,  Catherine,       . 

400 

4  00 

10, 

Kitchen,  Georae  C, 

Lowell,  Man., 

1  00 

20, 

Williams,  Jamee,      . 

Keene,  N.  H., 

300 

■  21, 

Nelson,  Jane,  .         . 
"      Maria,. 

OsdensbuiB.  N.  I 

■,       . 

1100 

Duval,  Caroline, 

Blontreal,     . 

"      Frcderiok,     . 

^0  00 

"     Elizabeth,     . 

Wood,  Mary  A-,      .        . 

22, 

Edperiy,  John, 

Franklin.  N.H.. 

3  50 

McCann,  James  B.,. 

New  Bedfot^,  Ma 

u,     . 

1  60 

24, 

Constanline,  William  A,. 
Atkinson,  Mary  J.,  , 

New  York,  . 

400 
400 

26, 

Boyd,  Ann  C, 
"     Nancy,  . 

II 

800 

Ilolden,  Jane,  . 

■'        Ella,   .         .         . 

Nashua,  N.  'a.. 

2  25 

CaswctI,  Margaret,   . 
Lydia, 
"       Catherine, . 

Livennoro,  Ue., 

II          .. 

12  50 

"       Maria  J.,    . 

"       ChflrieB,      . 

27, 

JohuBOQ,  William,    . 
Ryan,  Michael, 
Kerr,  Thomag,. 
Clay,  Henry,     (col.,) 

"      Henry,  2d,  " 
Murray,  Margaret,   . 

"       Catherine,  . 

"        Thomas,      . 

New  York,  . 
Concord,  N.  H,, 

4  OO 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

276 

Westwood,  George, . 

felw'Sk,^.'"'" 

J,     1 

low 

Aug.     4, 

Doherty,  Martin,      . 

_ 

Catherine, 

.3 

"        Bridget,     .         . 

"       Mary, 

II        ; 

.      a« 

"       Thomas,    . 

1 

7, 

Keeler,  Frederick,    . 

Allen,  Mary,    .        . 
Blakeney,  John,       . 

MiU  Plain,  Omat, 

5M 

NewYorit,   , 

4  00 

1866.] 
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»                                                                           

REMOVALS  UNDER  LAW  OP  1860. 

P9rs<m»  Removed — Continaed. 

Date. 

NAMES. 

Where  itnt 

Expeme. 

Auff.     8, 

Shannon,  Mary, 

Amherst,  Mass.,    . 

92  05 

10, 

StoUe,  Lewis,  . 

Glen  Dale,  '*• 

■ 

Miller,  Lewis,  . 

"           "        .        . 

I      21  80 

Helmbrecht,  Henry, 

ii                   u             ^             ^ 

Strahle,  John,  . 

"            "         .         . 

^ 

Slattery,  Patrick,     . 

St  Johns,  N.  B.,  . 

Free. 

McCarty,  John, 

New  York,  . 

4  00 

Bierdstadt,  Catherine, 

Pottsville,  Penn.,  • 

■ 

"          Margaret, 

'*           **       .        . 

-      21  00 

"          Cattoine,  Jr., 

U                    ii           ^             ^ 

"         Jane, 

tC                    41            ,              , 

J 

.       18, 

Uayward,  Daniel  T., 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

24  00 

Anderson,  Henry,  (col.,) . 

Augusta,  Ga., 

24  00 

Matthews,  Joseph,    . 

St  Johns,  N.  B.,  . 

C  70 

• 

Cordis,  Henry, 

Glen  Dale,  Mass., 

) 

Boseman,  Charles,   . 

((                    u 

f.       16  50 

Erieger,  Charles, 

"               •• 

> 

Willard,  Charles,     . 

New  York,  . 

4  00 

Hector,  Jacob, . 

"            .        .        . 

4  00 

Williams,  John, 

•        •        • 

4  00 

Wilson,  Joseph,  (coL,)     . 

Newbem,  N.  C,  . 

19  00 

Ryder,  William, 

New  Yoii,  . 

4  00 

\ 

Brown,  Mary  W.,    . 

Bangor,  Me., 

4  00 

21, 

Swift,  Frank,  . 

Fisherville,  N.  H., 

3  00 

Firth,  John,     . 

New  York,   . 

4  00 

Freeman,  Leander, . 

Burlington,  Yt,    . 

8  00 

23, 

Ferguson,  Margaret, 
^*         Catherine, 

Jewitt  City,  Conn., 

(t             It 

\        8  00 

Long,  James,  (col.,) 

Taunton,  Mass.,    . 

1  00 

Connell,  Thomas,     . 

Eastport,  Me.,      • 

5  00 

Sept    1, 

DeBritt,  Alexis, 

New  York,  . 

4  00 

4, 

Webster,  Catherine, 

Bethlehem,  N.  H., 

« 

• 

"        Charlotte, . 

i(           ii 

"       Martha,     . 

((                 u                   ^ 

-      17  50 

"        Catherine,  Jr.,  . 

ii             ii 

"       Charles,    . 

It              «i 

J 

Smidt,  Alexander,   .     « • 

Philadelphia, 

G  00 

6. 

Conway,  Stephen,    . 

New  York,  . 

4  00 

Freeman,  Croyden, . 

Burlincton,  Yt,    . 
New  York,  . 

•        •        • 

8  00 

Gonzalez,  Livrada,  . 
**        Louis, 

I        400 

8, 

PoUinger,  Addie,     . 

Freedom,  Me., 

5  00 

13, 

Clark,  Mary  A., 
Marvin,  Isabella, 

Detroit,  Mich., 

15  00 

Le?nston,  Me., 

) 

"       Catherine,  . 

«i         ««         ,        , 

{■        9  00 

<*      Isabella,  Jr., 

tl                «4              ^             , 

1 

Durden,  Nancy, 

Newport,  R.  L,    . 

>         8  00 

«»       Nancy  R.,  . 

It              M         ... 

r                  V    W 

54 


s 


^v. 


